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INTRODUCTION — TROUBADOURS  AND  TROUVERES 

Some  Aphorisms  and  Epigrams  on  Love — Love  among  ancient  Poets 
and  Philosophers — The  Rise  of  a  sentimental  Devotion  to 
Women — The  Troubadours  and  the  Trouveres — Eleanor  of 
Guienne — The  Courts  of  Love — Richard  Cceur-de-Lion  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Love — Some  Notable  Troubadours — 
Thibaud  of  Champagne  and  other  Trouveres — Troubadours  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy — German  Minnesingers — Eccen- 
tricities of  the  Troubadours  and  their  Imitators — Vidal  and  the 
Lady  Louba — Ulrich  of  Lichtenstein  and  Agnes  of  Meran — 
Rudel  and  the  Countess  of  Tripoli — Some  Ladies  who  re- 
quited Love — Adhemar  and  the  Countess  of  Die — Bertrand  de 
Born  and  his  Loves — Evolution  of  Love — Songs  and  Love- 
making  in  France — Some  famous  Writers  on  Love. 

LOVE  is  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Innumerable 
poets  have  sung  its  joys  and  its  griefs.  Painters 
and  sculptors  have  striven  to  depict  it  in  one  or 
another  way,  and  philosophers  and  moralists  have 
repeatedly  exerted  themselves  to  define  and  analyse 
its  nature  and  characteristics.  Of  all  the  philo- 
sophical definitions,  that  of  Leibnitz  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best.  Taking  a  lofty 
standpoint,  the  great  German  philosopher  wrote 
that  'to  love  is  to  rejoice  in  another's  happiness, 
otherwise  to  make  of  another's  happiness  one's 
own.'  Lacordaire,  on  his  side,  declared  love  to  be 
the  supreme  act  of  the  soul  and  the  masterpiece  of 
mankind,  a  sentiment  re-echoed  by  George  Sand, 
who  knew  love  under  many  aspects,  and  who  held 
that  it  was  the  aspiration  of  the  most  ethereal  part 
of  the  soul  towards  the  unknown.  To  Hesiod  love 
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was  the  principle  of  life;  to  Marcus  Aurelius  it  was 
merely  a  little  convulsion.  Henri  Beyle — other- 
wise Stendhal — opined  that  love  was  a  fever  which 
came  and  went  independently  of  the  human  will. 
One  of  Beyle's  compatriots,  in  employing  a  similar 
comparison,  added  that  love  came  with  a  shiver, 
and  ended  with  a  yawn.  The  sceptical  La  Bruyere 
asserted  that  there  was  no  absolutely  pure  love;  for 
however  great  it  might  be,  interest  or  ambition  al- 
ways had  some  part  in  it.  As  for  Madeleine  de 
Scudery,  sometime  called  the  French  Sappho, 
'Love,'  said  she,  'is  I  know  not  what,  which  comes 
I  know  not  whence,  and  ends  I  know  not  how.' 

Another  French  author  has  told  us  that  love 
never  perishes  of  want,  but  often  dies  of  indiges- 
tion. There  is  truth,  of  course,  in  the  saying, 
attributed  to  Louis  XII,  that,  to  the  young,  love 
is  a  prince,  and  to  the  aged  a  tyrant;  and  Boufflers 
was  not  wrong  when  he  defined  the  tender  passion 
as  Vego'isme  en  deux  personnes.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  St  Evremond,  who  long  sighed  at  the  feet 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  when  she  was  but  Mme. 
Scarron,  and  afterwards  so  frequently  attuned  his 
lyre  to  sing  the  praises  of  Hortense  Mancini,  all 
other  pleasures  were  inferior  to  the  pains  of  love. 
Chamfort,  one  of  the  many  writers  who  have  held 
love  and  marriage  to  be  incompatible,  asserted  that 
the  second  came  after  the  first  like  smoke  after  a 
flame.  In  regard  to  the  effect  of  love  upon  the 
mind,  a  clever  French  writer  of  a  recent  genera- 
tion, Arsene  Houssaye,  declared  that  it  imparted 
wit  to  those  who  had  none  at  all,  increased  the 
wit  of  those  who  had  but  little,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  often  deprived  the  wittiest  of  all  the  wit  they 
had. 

Generally  speaking,  early  classical  literature 
only  takes  account  of  the  material,  the  physical, 
side  of  love.  There  is  very  little  love  in  the  Greek 
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tragedies,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  remote  an 
author  may  be  chronologically,  the  less  does  love 
figure  in  his  writings.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
conjugal  love  and  constancy  were  symbolised  by 
Homer  in  the  characters  of  Andromache  and  Pene- 
lope; and  that  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a 
flight  into  the  ideal.  Again,  there  is  ideality  in 
Sappho,  however  bad  may  be  the  reputation  as- 
signed to  her.  If  Plato,  for  his  part,  would  have 
love  end  in  the  ideal,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  does  not  exempt  it  from  maternity,  and  is  not 
the  author  of  what  has  long  been  currently  called 
Platonic  love.  After  Virgil,  who  deals  with  love 
in  the  episode  of  Dido  and  in  his  second  Eclogue, 
we  come  to  such  poets  as  Ovid,  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  and  find  them  celebrating  their  respec- 
tive mistresses,  Corinna,  Cynthia,  Delia  and 
Nemesis,  though  all  of  these  beauties  are  faithless 
and  venal  coquettes;  at  least  two  of  them,  more- 
over,— Corinna  (supposed  to  be  really  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus)  and  Delia — 
being  married  women.  Judging  by  what  is  told  us 
of  them  by  their  lovers — the  brilliant  Ovid,  the 
imaginative  Propertius,  the  tender  and  melancholy 
Tibullus,  who  was  fated  to  die  young — never  did 
any  members  of  their  sex  less  deserve  to  be  immor- 
talised in  imperishable  verse.  If  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  their  age,  one  can  understand 
that  women  should  then  have  ranked  low  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  But  the  latter  also  were  per- 
verted. The  vice  of  degenerate  Greece  was 
spreading  through  the  Roman  world,  and,  pre- 
sently, Plutarch,  full  of  healthy  indignation, 
indites  a  striking  dialogue  in  reprobation  of  uni- 
sexual passion  and  praise  of  conjugal  love. 

It  was,  however,  the  advent  of  Christianity  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  northern  races, 
so  different  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the 
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Greeks  and  Latins,  that  chiefly  tended  to  modify 
the  general  conception  of  love.  Although  the 
Church,  at  various  periods,  denied  to  woman  the 
possession  of  a  soul,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  canonize 
and  celebrate  virgins  and  martyrs,  which  circum- 
stance, combined  with  the  cult  of  the  Blessed 
Mary,  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  women  in  the 
estimation  of  men.  In  an  increasing  degree,  the 
former  became  more  truly  the  latter 's  companions, 
both  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  toil  and  in  danger. 
The  Gospel  teachings  favoured  equality  between 
the  sexes,  and  when  the  age  of  chivalry  arrived 
woman  was  placed  upon  a  pedestal.  It  was  she 
who  inspired  the  knights  to  doughty  deeds ;  it  was 
from  her  hands  that  they  received  the  reward  for 
their  prowess;  and  it  was  to  do  her  honour,  to  extol 
the  charms  of  her  person  and  the  graces  of  her 
mind,  that  poet  after  poet  arose  in  one  and  another 
country. 

Sismondi  claimed  that  this  sentimental  devotion 
to  women  was  derived  from  the  East,  although 
women  were  there  kept  in  seclusion,  and  regarded 
merely  as  the  slaves  of  masculine  passions  and 
caprices.  More  than  one  writer,  moreover,  has 
held  that  the  amatory  poetry  of  the  Troubadours 
came  from  the  Arab  races.  Into  that  question 
and  all  similar  ones  we  do  not  propose  to  inquire 
here.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  art  of  the 
Troubadours  is  generally  held  to  have  germinated 
in  Provence,  whence  it  was  diffused  through 
Aquitaine.  Spreading  northward,  it  there  became 
the  art  of  the  Trouveres,  and  on  crossing  the 
Rhine  that  of  the  Minnesingers.  The  songs  of  the 
Troubadours  were  of  many  kinds.  There  were  the 
soulas,  which  were  songs  of  joy;  the  lais,  which 
were  songs  of  sadness;  the  albas,  songs  of  dawn; 
the  sermas,  songs  of  eve;  the  baladas,  songs 
of  the  dance;  the  siruentes,  songs  of  the  battle; 
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and  the  pastorellas,  songs  of  the  shepherds; 
besides  the  compositions  dealing  more  par- 
ticularly with  war,  and  those  composed  ex- 
clusively in  praise  of  love  and  beauty.  The 
Trouveres  devoted  themselves  more  especially  to 
epic  and  lyric  verse,  and  to  them  one  chiefly  owes 
the  chansons  de  geste  and  the  so-called  romances 
of  chivalry.  The  names  of  460  Troubadours  and 
over  200  Trouveres  are  known  to  us;  and  there  are 
also  numerous  anonymous  pieces,  the  authorship 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  Troubadours  was 
Guillaume  IX,  Count  of  Aquitaine  and  Poitou,  a 
man  of  many  parts,  brave,  learned,  artistic,  and 
dissolute.  Although  he  figured  prominently  in  the 
First  Crusade,  he  none  the  less  repeatedly  con- 
trived to  get  himself  excommunicated.  Some  of 
his  verse,  licentious  in  character,  is  preserved  in 
manuscript  at  the  French  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris.  Guillaume — le  Bon  Troubadour,  as  he 
has  been  called — was  the  grandfather  of  Eleanor 
of  Aquitaine  or  Guienne,  who  first  espoused  Louis 
VII  of  France  and  afterwards  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land. Legend  and  history  have  conspired  to  make 
a  very  remarkable  figure  of  this  Princess,  the  trans- 
ference of  whose  vast  possessions  from  the  French 
to  the  English  crown  led  to  a  hundred  years  of  war 
between  the  two  countries.  When  Eleanor's  first 
husband,  Louis  VII,  joined  in  the  Second  Crusade, 
by  way  of  doing  penance  for  his  sin  in  burning 
some  1300  people  alive  in  the  church  of  Vitry, 
during  a  war  of  revenge  against  the  Count  of 
Champagne,  she  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  there  are  stories  of  how  she  there  formed 
a  troop  of  armed  ladies,  and  rode  to  battle  at  their 
head,  just  like  an  Amazonian  Queen,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legends,  that  did  not  prevent  her 
from  carrying  on  an  amorous  intrigue  with  the 
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justly  famous  Saladin.  Rather  more  credit  may 
be  attached,  perhaps,  to  the  story  of  a  similar  in- 
trigue between  Eleanor  and  her  uncle,  Raymond  I, 
Prince  of  Antioch.  After  the  Crusade  her  marriage 
with  Louis  was  annulled  at  the  latter 's  instigation, 
on  the  ground  of  an  undue  degree  of  consanguinity, 
although  the  real  reason  of  its  dissolution  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  lady  had  borne  the  King  no 
son. 

She  became,  however,  the  mother  of  boys  after 
she  had  offered  her  person  and  possessions  to  our 
Henry  II,  who  speedily  concluded  that  dazzling 
alliance.  Henry,  however,  was  no  faithful  hus- 
ban,  and  Eleanor  was  of  a  jealous  nature.  Whether 
the  story  of  her  dealings  with  Jane  Clifford,  other- 
wise Fair  Rosamond,  be  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least 
fairly  certain  that  Eleanor  stirred  up  her  favourite 
son,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  against  his  father. 

Now  Eleanor  became  a  great  protectress  of  the 
Troubadours  (indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  she  was 
the  mistress  of  one  of  them,  Bernard  de  Venta- 
dour),  and  Father  Andre,  Chaplain  of  Philip- 
Augustus  and  author  of  a  work  entitled  De  Arte 
amatoria  et  Reprobatione  amoris,  tells  us  that  she 
presided  over  one  of  the  Courts  of  Love  with  which 
the  Troubadours  were  so  largely  connected.  These 
courts  were  chiefly  composed  of  women  distin- 
guished by  their  birth,  wit  and  learning,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  woman  always  acted  as  the  pre- 
siding judge,  though  in  some  localities,  notably 
Avignon,  men  were  allowed  to  form  part  of  the 
tribunal.  The  Courts  of  Love  debated  all  sorts  of 
questions  relating  to  love,  gallantry,  politeness,  and 
savoir-vivre ,  and  adjudicated  on  them,  but  present- 
day  scholars  generally  hold  that  these  courts  had 
no  means  of  enforcing  their  decisions,  apart  from 
the  strength  of  opinion  behind  them.  Some  years 
ago  M.  Paul  Meyer,  in  a  memoir  of  the  last  Trouba- 
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dours  of  Provence,  showed  that  Jean  de  Nostre 
Dame,  one  of  the  authorities  whom  modern  writers 
have  generally  followed,  had  made  several  errone- 
ous statements  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Courts  of  Love  and  their  relations  with  the  Trouba- 
dours. Certain  tribunals  described  by  Nostre 
Dame  as  having  a  regular  existence,  were  indeed 
merely  informal  courts  of  arbitration,  got  together 
on  some  special  occasion  to  decide  between  indi- 
vidual disputants.  According  to  M.  Meyer,  various 
reserves  should  be  made  respecting  Nostre  Dame's 
assertions  concerning  some  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Ladies  of  Gascony,  that  of  the  Countess  de  Die  in 
Dauphine,  that  said  to  have  been  presided  over  by 
the  beautiful  Laura  of  Noves  whom  Petrarch  im- 
mortalized, and  those  in  which  the  ladies  of  Signe, 
Pierrefeu  and  Romarin — villages  near  Toulon  and 
Brignoles  in  Provence — are  said  to  have  acted  as 
judges. 

In  regard  to  the  courts  which  were  more  regu- 
larly constituted,  it  has  sometimes  been  argued 
that  there  were  superior  and  inferior  ones,  and  that 
a  right  of  appeal  existed  from  one  to  the  other.  It 
is  known  that,  on  one  occasion,  two  Troubadours, 
named  Simon  Doria  and  Lanfranc  Cigala,  appealed 
from  the  court  of  Signes  and  Pierrefeu  to  that  of 
Romarin;  and  at  another  time  Eleanor  of  Guienne 
is  found  confirming  a  decision  rendered  by  her 
daughter  Marie,  wife  of  Count  Henry  I  of  Cham- 
pagne.* This  lady,  Eleanor's  elder  child  by  Louis 
VII,  was  herself  a  poet  and  did  much  to  acclimatize 
in  north-eastern  France  the  views  of  love  pro- 
pounded by  the  Troubadours,  and  the  style  of  writ- 
ing in  which  those  views  were  expressed.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  her  sister  Alice,  who 
married  Thibaud  V,  Count  of  Blois;  both  of  these 

*  She  is  sometimes  styled  Countess  of  Champagne  and  sometimes 
Countess  of  Brie. 
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Princesses  having  the  same  partiality  as  their 
mother  for  the  so-called  gaie  science. 

When  one  remembers  Eleanor's  career,  her 
alleged  amours  and  the  vengeance  which  she  is 
said  to  have  wreaked  on  Fair  Rosamond,  it  is  rather 
piquant  to  find  her  presiding  at  Courts  of  Love. 
One  of  these  tribunals  is  known  to  have  debated  the 
question  whether  there  could  be  love  between  mar- 
ried folk,  and  to  have  decided  it  in  the  negative;  but 
whether  Eleanor  had  any  share  in  that  decision  we 
cannot  say.  According  to  Father  Andre,  the  Chap- 
lain, among  other  ladies  who  held  Courts  of  Love 
in  the  i2th  century  were  Ermengarde,  Viscountess 
of  Narbonne,  and  Sibylle,  daughter  of  Fulk  of 
Anjou  and  wife  of  Thierry,  Count  of  Flanders. 
There  was  also  a  Court  of  France,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  institution  spread  to  certain  parts  of 
Germany. 

One  of  the  early  functions  assumed  by  these 
Courts  in  Provence  was  to  confer  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Love  on  some  particularly  valiant 
warrior,  and  among  the  first  to  be  so  distinguished 
was  our  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion .  The  second 
Alfonso  of  Aragon  secured  the  same  honour,  and 
so  did  one  of  the  Counts  of  Provence  and  one  of 
the  Dauphins  of  Auvergne.  This  practice  was 
imitated  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  I4th  century  the 
Courts  established  at  Lille  and  Tourcoing  are 
found  electing  Princes  of  Love.  A  hundred  years 
later,  when  the  'good  King  Rene'  reigned  over 
Provence,  he  revived  the  institution  there,  and  it 
lasted  until  1668,  when  it  was  done  away  with 
owing  to  the  expense  which  it  entailed  on  the 
nobility.  Nevertheless,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Great  Revolution — that  is,  1791 — the  city  of  Aix- 
en -Provence  kept  an  official  who  was  styled  'Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Prince  of  Love.' 

Love  as  propounded  by  the  Troubadours  was 
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more  an  affair  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart  or  of 
the  senses.  It  subordinated  the  lover  to  the  lady, 
and  made  it  compulsory  for  him  to  achieve  some- 
thing great  in  order  to  win  her  favour.  This  view 
reacted  on  chivalry  generally,  and  shows  how  great 
was  feminine  influence  at  the  period.  Among  the 
Troubadours  who  excelled  in  that  branch  of  lyrical 
poetry  styled  poesie  courtoise  were  Cercamon,  the 
Gascon  jongleur*,  Bertrand  de  Born,  who  delighted 
in  warlike  themes;  the  gifted  but  somewhat  obscure 
Pierre  d'Auvergne;  the  tasteful  and  impassioned 
Bernard  de  Ventadour ;  the  equally  impassioned  but 
less  skilful  Rudel  of  Blaye,  who  died  for  love  of  the 
Countess  of  Tripoli,  as  is  related  by  Marguerite 
of  Angouleme  in  the  Hep  tamer  on;  Rambaut 
d 'Orange,  who  displayed  verve  and  fancy;  Guiraud 
de  Borneil,  who  was  styled  'Master  of  the  Trouba- 
dours'; the  discursive  and  elegant  Raymond  de 
Miraval;  the  learned  and  voluptuous  Arnaud  of 
Mareuil;  the  subtle  Folquet  of  Marseille;  the  ex- 
tremely polished  and  complicated  Arnaud  Daniel; 
and  the  fantastic,  bizarre,  crazy  and  yet  witty 
Peire  Vidal,  who  was  carried  away  by  an  extrava- 
gant passion  for  Louba,  Lady  of  Penautier,  as  is 
pictured  in  Frederic  Soulie's  Vicomte  de  Beziers — 
a  work  which,  in  spite  of  its  defects  of  style,  is 
held  by  many  critics  to  be  the  finest  reconstruction 
of  an  historical  period  in  the  whole  realm  of  French 
fiction.  Further,  among  the  Troubadours,  one 
may  cite  Gaucelm  Faidit,  Rambaut  of  Vaqueiras, 
Peire  Cardinal,  Guiraud  Riquier,  Aimeri  de 
Peguilhan  and  Uc  de  St  Circ,  who,  in  the  i3th 
century,  showed  themselves  not  unworthy  of  their 
forerunners,  in  amatory  or  political  verse. 

Turning  to  the  Trouveres,   among  whom  one 
must  class  Chrestien  of  Troyes,  Raoul  of  Houdon 

*  A  name  given  to  minstrels  in  the  South. 
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and  the  other  writers  of  Arthurian  and  chivalrous 
romance,  one  finds  the  best  Troubadours  equalled 
by  such  poets  as  Gace  Boule  and  Thibaud  IV, 
Count  of  Champagne,  the  latter  of  whom  after 
being  the  enemy,  became  the  ally  and  admirer,  if 
not  actually  the  lover,  of  Blanche  of  Castille, 
mother  of  St  Louis.  Whilst  feigning  to  address 
his  praises  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  it  was  in 
reality  the  Queen  of  France  whom  Thibaud  cele- 
brated as  la  blanche  couronnee,  even  as  Shake- 
speare celebrated  her  some  three  centuries  later  in 
King  John : 

'If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanche  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanche  ?' 

The  Troubadours  usually  described  themselves 
as  noblemen  and  knights  fired  with  love  for  such 
or  such  a  lady,  in  whose  honour  they  composed 
many  beautiful  and  learned  songs ;  and  their  imita- 
tors, the  Trouveres,  undoubtedly  included  many 
men  of  noble  stock.  Among  them,  in  addition  to 
Thibaud  of  Champagne,  were  Henri  III  of  Brabant, 
the  Lord  of  Coucy,  Hugues  de  Lusignan,  Raoul 
de  Soissons,  Amaury  and  Maurice  de  Craon, 
Gautier  d'Epernon,  Gautier  de  Dargies,  the  Count 
de  la  Marche,  Jean  de  Brienne,  Gilbert  de  Berne- 
ville,  Thibaud  de  Nanteuil,  Pierre  Mauclerc,  and, 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  Blondel  de  Nesle,  the 
minstrel  so  closely  associated  with  the  captivity  of 
Coeur-de-Lion.  Further,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
1 3th  century,  one  finds  among  the  Trouveres 
several  burgesses  of  Arras  —  Jean  Bretel,  Jean 
Erart,  Andrieu  Contredit,  Adam  de  la  Halle  and 
others. 

The   Trouveres   of   one    and    another   category 
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found  adepts  in  Germany,  the  Troubadours  in- 
fluenced the  two  peninsulas  adjacent  to  the  land  of 
their  origin.  In  Spain  they  were  encouraged  and 
protected  by  Alfonso  II,  Jaime  I  and  Pedro  III 
of  Aragon,  Alfonso  IX  of  Leon,  Alfonso  VIII 
and  X  of  Castille.  Some  who  went  into  Portugal 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  I3th  century  were  well 
received  there  by  King  Denis,  who  when  not 
founding  cities  or  universities,  was  himself  inclined 
to  court  the  Muse.  Considerable  time  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  Proven9al  and  French  love- 
song  and  lyric  made  any  headway  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  The  Cancionero  de  Baena  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  i5th  century;  the  Canciones 
Boscan  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  i6th,  and  so 
does  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 

In  Italy  progress  was  much  more  rapid.  The 
Troubadours  speedily  found  favour  in  that  country, 
and  as  the  years  went  by  the  canzone  flourished  par- 
ticularly in  Tuscany  and  the  Bolognese,  becoming, 
with  the  sonnet,  one  of  the  habitual  forms  of 
higher-class  amatory  verse,  favoured  as  it  was  by 
Guido  Guinicelli,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  and  Guittone 
d'Arezzo,  with  whom  appeared  Dante,  as  we  shall 
show  in  our  next  chapter. 

Singers  of  love  likewise  sprang  up  in  Germany — 
among  the  many  being  Hartmann  von  der  Aue, 
Gottfried  of  Strasburg,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI, 
'who  saluted  beauty  with  a  song/  Reinmar  von 
Zweter,  who  praised  conjugal  love,  Walther  von 
der  Vogelweide,  who  was  essentially  the  praiser  of 
women  and  whose  finest  song  was  inspired  by  vol- 
uptuous memories  of  a  gratified  passion.  With  the 
advent  of  the  Minnesingers  the  practices  and  tastes 
of  the  TrouveTes  and  the  Troubadours  were  im- 
ported into  Germany.  Romances  of  Chivalry  and 
Courts  of  Love  flourished  there  under  the  sway  of 
the  House  of  Hohenstauf en ;  and  in  many  in- 
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stances  the  Minnesingers  were  not  slow  in  imitat- 
ing the  eccentricities  with  which  love,  under  the 
skies  of  Provence,  had  inspired  numerous  Trouba- 
dours. 

The  days  of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose — which 
under  the  cloak  of  an  elaborate  allegory,  suggested 
by  Troubadour  and  Trouvere  literature,  was  never- 
theless to  preach  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh — had 
not  yet  arrived.  A  false  ideality  was  usually  pro- 
pounded, though  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  generally 
prevailed,  for  one  knows  that  in  many  instances 
the  women  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  period 
were  married,  and  that  poets  themselves  had  also 
contracted  matrimonial  ties.  The  ladies'  husbands 
did  not,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  object  to  their 
wives  having  cavalieri  serventi  who  were  prepared 
to  sing  their  praises  on  each  and  every  occasion. 
The  Troubadour,  indeed,  was  often  handsomely 
rewarded  for  his  poetical  efforts.  Horses,  armour, 
costly  articles  of  apparel,  jewels  and  gold  were 
among  the  gifts  bestowed  on  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  required  to  restrain  himself  in 
everything  excepting  words.  If  otherwise  he  showed 
himself  too  ardent,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  speed- 
ily slain  by  a  suddenly  indignant  husband,  who, 
in  a  spirit  of  marital  vanity,  fostered  by  the  praises 
lavished  on  his  wife,  had  previously  regarded  him 
with  marked  favour.  Thus,  every  now  and  again, 
a  too  enterprising  Troubadour  found  his  career  of 
love  and  poesy  unceremoniously  cut  short. 

Some  of  the  fraternity,  on  being  repulsed  by  the 
ladies  of  their  choice,  wasted  away  in  despair. 
Others,  like  Arnaud  Daniel,  Guillaume  de  la  Tour, 
and  Richard  de  Barbezieux,  sought  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  unrequited  passions  by  doing  pen- 
ance, having  masses  said,  burning  tapers,  and  even 
becoming  hermits.  There  is  a  story  told  of  Peire 
de  Ruer,  who,  having  been  repulsed  by  a  lady  of 
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the  Carracioli  family  after  spending  his  fortune  on 
her  in  presents  of  rich  apparel,  and  banquets  and 
jousts  given  in  her  honour,  went  forth  as  a  pilgrim, 
and,  coming  to  a  church  in  the  course  of  his  wan- 
derings, entered  the  pulpit  and  there  recited  the 
songs  which  he  had  composed  in  the  lady's  honour, 
the  admiring  congregation  imagining  the  while 
that  these  beautiful  compositions  were  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  recitation  being  over,  Ruer  held  out  his  hat 
for  alms,  whereupon  the  congregation  speedily 
filled  it  with  pieces  of  silver.  The  poet's  spirits 
were  revived  by  this  unexpected  largesse,  and 
casting  off  his  pilgrim's  gown  he  arrayed  him- 
self in  fair  attire  and  betook  himself  once  more 
to  the  lady  of  his  choice  who,  regretting,  it  ap- 
pears, her  previous  harshness,  received  him  very 
graciously. 

There  was  no  such  happy  ending  to  the  story  of 
Peire  Vidal,  who  at  first  dedicated  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Viscountess  of  Marseilles,  but  was 
soon  banished  by  her  because  he  proved  over-pre- 
sumptuous. He  afterwards  followed  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  to  the  Crusades,  and  whilst  at  Cyprus  was 
married  to  a  Greek  girl  of  ill-fame  whom  some 
malicious  friends,  eager  to  amuse  themselves  at  his 
expense,  declared  to  be  a  niece  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror. Vidal  thereupon  assumed  the  Imperial 
purple  and  otherwise  masqueraded  as  Emperor  of 
the  East,  until  the  truth  of  his  circumstances  was 
revealed  to  him.  At  this  time  already  his  mind 
was  quite  affected,  and  after  his  return  to  Provence 
his  insanity  was  increased  by  the  repeated  repulses 
of  'the  most  excellent  Louba,  Lady  of  Penautier.' 
He  went,  it  is  said,  so  far  in  his  lunacy  as  to  dis- 
guise himself  in  a  wolf's  skin,  and  was  thereupon 
hunted  by  his  pitiless  mistress — a  real  'Belle  Dame 
sans  Mercy' — as  though  he  had  been  a  real  wolf. 
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Vidal's  insane  idea  is  not  properly  explained  in 
some  accounts  of  him,  in  which  the  Dame  de  Pen- 
autier's  name,  Louba,  is  interpreted  as  signifying 
love,  whereas  it  should  be  taken  as  signifying  she- 
wolf,  in  which  sense  it  was  certainly  regarded  by 
the  unfortunate  Vidal,  who  in  his  crazy  state  must 
have  imagined  that  by  masquerading  as  a  he-wolf 
he  might  well  secure  the  lady's  favour. 

It  was  Vidal  who  in  one  of  his  compositions  pic- 
tured Love  as  a  young  knight,  fair  and  fresh  as  the 
day  and  crowned  with  flowers,  bestriding  a  snow- 
white  palfrey  with  a  saddle  of  jasper,  and  attended 
by  Mercy,  Virtue  and  Loyalty.  In  this  last  con- 
nection, Mrs  Jameson  pointed  out  in  her  Loves  of 
the  Poets  that  the  Greeks  depicted  Love  attended 
by  the  Graces.  Had  she  glanced  at  the  Romance 
of  the  Rose  she  would  there  have  found  Love's  at- 
tendant maidens  to  be  Sweet  Looks,  Courtesy, 
Youth,  Joy  and  Competence. 

Among  the  German  Minnesingers  was  one  of 
Vidal's  imitators  in  eccentricity,  a  certain  Ulrich 
of  Lichtenstein,  the  son,  it  is  said,  of  a  Styrian 
noble.  He  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  ladies, 
and  particularly  to  that  of  Agnes  of  Meran,*  who, 
according  to  Hormayr,  was  twice  married,  being 
the  wife,  first,  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  and, 
secondly,  of  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Carinthia.  Ulrich  of 
Lichtenstein  was  also  married,  and  had  several 
children;  but  this  in  no  wise  interfered  with  his 
devotion  to  the  fair  Agnes,  which  he  was  wont  to 
display  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  proclaim- 
ing her  Queen  of  Beauty  wherever  he  went,  con- 
stantly celebrating  her  charms  in  verse,  and  giving 
costly  entertainments  in  her  honour.  The  better 
to  attract  attention  Ulrich  used  to  attire  himself  in 
white  garments  lavishly  embroidered  with  gold, 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second  wife  of  Philip  Augustus 
of  France. 
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and  to  adorn  his  headgear  with  long  peacock's  fea- 
thers. But  although  he  pressed  his  suit  with  the 
greatest  ardour  Agnes  invariably  treated  him  with 
contempt,  and  after  long  and  vainly  persecuting 
her,  he  philosophically  transferred  his  attentions 
to  another  lady. 

Much  more  pathetic  is  the  story  of  Rudel,  the 
favourite  minstrel  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion's  eld- 
est brother  Geoffrey.  His  imagination  being  fired 
by  all  that  he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  goodness 
of  a  certain  Countess  of  Tripoli,  who  repeatedly  re- 
lieved the  necessities  of  the  Crusaders,  Rudel  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing her  (for  she  was  personally  quite  unknown  to 
him)  started  for  the  Levant  in  the  company  of  a 
fellow-Troubadour,  Bertrand  d'Allamonon.  But 
he  contracted  a  fatal  illness  on  the  voyage,  and  was 
near  his  end  when  the  ship  at  last  reached  Tripoli. 
On  being  informed  that  a  celebrated  poet  had  just 
arrived  in  the  harbour,  and  was  dying  for  love  of 
her,  the  Countess  good-naturedly  went  to  see  him 
on  board  the  vessel,  and  taking  his  hand  entreated 
him  to  live  for  her  sake.  Her  gracious  words  mo- 
mentarily revived  Rudel,  who  was  just  able  to  ex- 
press his  thanks,  but  he  presently  expired  in  the 
lady's  arms.  The  Countess,  it  is  said,  was  greatly 
grieved  at  this  fatality,  and  vowed  that  she  would 
do  penance  for  the  loss  which  she  had  unwittingly 
brought  upon  the  world,  by  causing  the  death  of  so 
great  a  poet.  The  story  runs  that,  by  her  orders, 
Rudel 's  remains  were  enclosed  in  a  tomb  of  por- 
phyry bearing  an  inscription  which  commemorated 
his  genius  and  his  love.  Further,  the  Countess  is 
said  to  have  always  carried  on  her  person  a  copy  of 
the  last  song  which  Rudel  composed  on  the  subject 
of  his  unhappy  passion.  The  original  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  has  been  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Mrs  Jameson's  version  is  not  a  remark- 
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able  achievement,  but  it  at  least  closely  follows  the 
original  text  : 

'Grieved  and  troubled  shall  I  die, 

If  I  meet  not  my  love  afar; 
Alas !  I  know  not  that  I  e'er 

Shall  see  her — for  she  dwells  afar. 
O  God,  that  did'st  all  things  create, 

And  formed  my  dear  love  now  afar, 
Strengthen  my  heart  that  I  may  hope 

To  see  her  face  who  is  afar. 
O  Lord,  believe  how  very  true 

My  love  is  for  that  one  afar. 
Though  for  each  joy  a  thousand  pains 

I  bear  because  I  am  afar. 
Another  love  I'll  never  have, 

Save  only  she  who  is  afar, 
For  fairer  one  I  never  knew 

In  places  near,  nor  yet  afar.'* 

The  loves  of  the  Troubadours  were  not  always 
unrequited.  It  appears  that  the  Baroness  de  Mer- 
coeur,  sister  of  the  Dauphin  d'Auvergne,  sometime 
a  Prince  of  Love,  reciprocated  the  passion  of  a  poet 
called  Peyrols,  but  on  the  fact  being  disclosed  by 
a  sudden  indiscreet  change  in  the  tone  of  his  'com- 
positions' he  was  ordered  into  banishment.  Sor- 
dello  of  Mantua,  the  Sordello  of  Dante's  Purga- 
torio  and  Browning's  obscure  poem,  and  who,  al- 
though an  Italian,  may  be  accounted  a  Troubadour 
for  he  wrote — often  elegantly  and  musically — in 
the  Proven9al  language,  was  also  favoured  in  his 
loves,  notably  with  Cunizza,  the  sister  of  Ezzelino 
of  Padua  and  wife  of  San  Bonifazio,  the  head  of  the 
Veronese  Capulets.  Again,  Agnes  of  Navarre, 
Countess  of  Foix,  favoured  the  passion  of  Guil- 
laume  de  Machaut;  though  in  the  eyes  of  her  hus- 

*  In  transcribing  the  above  we  have  slightly  modified  a  few  lines. 
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band  and  the  world,  it  seems,  'she  always  preserved 
the  character  of  a  virtuous  Princess.' 

The  story  of  the  Chevalier  d' Adhemar  and  the 
Countess  of  Die  is  in  certain  respects  the  counter- 
part of  that  of  Rudel  and  the  Countess  of  Tripoli. 
In  this  case,  we  are  told,  it  was  not  the  lover,  but 
the  lady  who  wrote  verse;  she  being  'learned  in 
poesy,'  which  she  constantly  employed  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  Chevalier's  good  qualities  and  ex- 
ploits. He,  it  seems,  made  it  his  practice  to  carry 
copies  of  the  lady's  verses  about  with  him,  and 
when  he  found  himself  in  some  noble  assembly,  he 
often  produced  and  sang  them,  much  to  the  com- 
pany's delight,  according  to  Jean  de  Nostre  Dame, 
though  delight  is  not  usually  the  feeling  provoked 
when  one  hears  a  man  singing  his  own  praises.  A 
time  came,  however,  when  Adhemar  heard  a  false 
report  to  the  effect  that  the  Countess  was  inconstant 
to  him,  whereupon  he  sickened  with  grief  and  be- 
gan to  pine  away.  This  was  made  known  to  the 
Countess,  who,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  an 
imposing  retinue,  at  once  set  out  to  visit,  reassure, 
and  comfort  her  ailing  lover.  But  on  reaching  his 
bedside,  and  drawing  back  the  curtains,  she  found 
that  Adhemar  was  dying — indeed,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  he  expired  in  her  arms.  The  Countess, 
it  is  asserted,  afterwards  took  the  veil,  but  died  of 
grief  during  the  same  year,  whereupon  her  mother 
caused  her  remains  to  be  laid  beside  those  of  the 
Chevalier.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  little 
tale,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  M.  Paul 
Meyer  and  others  have  warned  us  to  be  sceptical 
in  regard  to  a  good  many  of  Jean  de  Nostre  Dame's 
assertions. 

Bertrand  de  Born,  a  petty  feudal  ruler,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Trou- 
badours, composed  both  songs  of  love  and  songs  of 
war,  the  former  often  all  tenderness,  the  latter  in- 
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stinct  at  times  with  a  savage  and  merciless  spirit. 
The  first  lady  he  celebrated  was  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion's  sister  Eleanor,  who  married  a  Saxon  prince, 
but  he  afterwards  transferred  his  homage  to  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Turennes,  who  married  a 
Talleyrand  of  Perigord.  She  accepted  his  service 
and  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  knight,  but  he  was 
accused  to  her  of  inconstancy.  Fearing  lest  she 
should  believe  that  charge  he  defended  himself  in 
right  vigorous  verse,  in  which  he  prayed  that  every 
possible  ill  might  befall  him  in  the  chase,  in  war, 
at  sea,  at  the  gaming-table  and  elsewhere,  if  ever 
he  had  departed  from  his  sworn  faith.  Bertrand 
is  closely  associated  with  English  history  by  reason 
of  his  intercourse  with  Henry  II  and  the  latter's 
sons,  whom  he  supported  against  their  father.  The 
dirge  he  wrote  when  young  Henry  Courtmantel 
died  is  famous.  But  Bertrand  afterwards  fell  out 
with  Richard  Coeur-de-L/ion,  who  expelled  him  for 
a  time  from  his  castle  of  Hautefort.  Subsequently 
it  was  restored  to  him  and  a  reconciliation  ensued 
between  the  King  and  the  quarrelsome  warrior- 
poet.  Alfonso  II  of  Aragon,  politically  one  of 
Bern's  sworn  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  no 
mean  judge  of  the  poetry  of  the  period,  declared 
his  lyrical  sirventes  to  be  model  compositions, 
equal,  in  their  particular  sphere,  to  the  amatory 
songs  of  Guiraud  de  Borneil.  'The  sirventes  of 
Born  and  the  songs  of  Borneil/  said  the  King,  'are, 
as  it  were,  husband  and  wife.'  In  or  about  1196 
the  turbulent  Troubadour  renounced  the  world  and 
became  a  monk  at  the  Cisterian  Abbey  of  Dalon. 
Wild  as  was  his  career,  he  was  not  so  guilty  a 
wretch  as  Dante  made  it  appear  in  the  Inferno. 

When  the  Troubadours  and  the  Trouveres  had 
passed  away  the  love-songs  of  France  went  through 
more  than  one  evolution.  As  time  elapses  one  finds 
them  becoming  increasingly  simple,  tinged  with  a 
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gentle  sentimental  melancholy.  One  of  them  is 
found  expressing  a  girl's  yearning  for  a  lover,  an- 
other the  grief  of  a  forsaken  mistress,  another  the 
tribulations  of  a  wife  who  has  made  an  unhappy 
marriage.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  pretty  14th- 
century  love-song,  discovered  by  Gaston  Paris  : 

'Roussignolet  sauvaige, 

Qui  chante  au  coeur  gay, 
Va  moy  faire  un  messaige, 

Je  t'en  prie  par  ta  foy ; 
Va  dire  a  mon  amy, 
Qu'il  m'a  mis  en  oubly, 

Car  bien  je  I'aper9oy.' 

At  the  Renaissance  what  has  been  called  V 'Amour 
chevaleresque  comes  to  an  end  or  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  the  so-called  Platonic  love  revived  by  the 
more  or  less  pedantic  scholars  of  the  i5th  century. 
Romantic  love  and  galanterie  ensue  when  women 
again  mingle  in  society,  in  which  a  taste  for  con- 
versation and  literature  is  gradually  diffused.  In 
France  at  all  events  the  romances  of  Amadis, 
Astrcea,  and  Clcelia  become  powerful  factors  in 
the  evolution  of  love.  In  the  first-named  we  see 
the  old-time  knights  becoming  devoted  lovers  as 
well  as  doughty  fighters;  in  the  second  they  are 
transformed  into  witty  shepherds  and  pastoral  gal- 
lants; in  the  third  they  return  to  town  again,  and 
galanterie — destined  to  degenerate  and  decline  in 
the  1 8th  century — then  becomes  society's  chief 
concern. 

Of  the  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of 
love  there  is  no  end.  Several  were  mentioned  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  chapter.  Old  Bur- 
ton naturally  dealt  with  it,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  time,  in  his  famous  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
It  was  studied  in  the  i8th  century  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  in  our  own  times  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
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who  laid  down  the  axiom  that  it  was  the  strongest 
of  all  the  passions  because  it  was  also  the  most  com- 
plex. Among  the  German  writers  on  the  subject 
Schopenhauer  claims  a  leading  place.  The  French 
authors  have  been  particularly  numerous — Des- 
cartes, Pascal,  Proudhon,  Auguste  Comte,  Paul 
Janet,  Jules  Simon,  Stendhal,  Michelet  and  Pivert 
de  Senancour  have  all  exerted  themselves  to  define 
and  analyse  the  tender  passion.  Of  all  the  mod- 
erns it  is  probably  Senancour  who  has  been  the 
most  successful,  for  he  brought  to  his  task  all  the 
observation  of  a  Montesquieu  and  the  eloquence  of 
a  Rousseau. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  consider  the  love  stories  of 
some  of  the  great  men  of  the  past — those  who  by 
reason  of  their  respective  callings  have  always  been 
the  more  particularly  associated  with  the  cult  of 
beauty,  which  of  all  incentives  to  love  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  powerful. 


II 

SOME  EARLY   ITALIAN   POETS 

The  beginning  of  Italian  Poetry — Dante  and  Beatrice — Cavalcanti 
and  Mandetta — Cino  da  Pistoia  and  Selvaggia — Petrarch  and 
Laura — Boccaccio,  La  Fiammetta  and  other  Women. 

THE  love-verse  of  the  Troubadours  passed,  as 
already  indicated,  from  Provence  to  Italy;  but 
although  the  earliest  known  specimen  pertaining 
to  the  latter  country — it  is  quoted  by  Rambaud  of 
Vaqueiras — is  in  the  Genoese  dialect,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  anticipated  in  Sicily  when  Roger  I 
was  reigning  there  about  the  middle  of  the  i2th 
century.  Roger's  grandson,  William  II,  called  the 
Good,  less  by  reason  of  any  personal  qualifications 
for  that  appellation  than  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  father,  who  was  rightly  sur- 
named  the  Bad,  extended  his  protection  to  poetry; 
and  among  the  early  Sicilian  poets  the  names  are 
known  of  Mazzeo  Ricco  of  Messina  and  Rainieri  of 
Palermo.  From  Sicily  the  cult  of  poetry  in  the 
vernacular  spread  to  Southern  Italy,  and  thence 
northward.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  a  corre- 
sponding movement  was  going  on  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  peninsula.  The  natural  speech  of  the 
Lombards  was  only  a  dialect  or  patois  down  even  to 
our  own  times,  but  they  were  attracted  towards 
Proven£al,  and  almost  made  it  their  language.  The 
Hohenstaufen  Emperor  Frederick  II  was  fond  of 
versifying;  so  were  his  chancellor,  Pier  delle  Vigne, 
and  the  latter 's  son,  Enzo.  Azzo  VII  of  Este  and 
others  of  his  house  patronized  both  Proven9al  and 
Italian  poets,  and  various  13th-century  poems  in 
honour  of  the  ladies  of  this  noble  family  have  come 
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down  to  us.  Further,  the  Marquises  of  Montfer- 
rat  Saluces  and  Malaspina,  the  Lords  of  Romano 
and  Canino  drew  Provencal  Troubadours  to  their 
little  Courts,  where  they  figured,  however,  in  an 
unpretentious  way,  partly  as  flatterers,  partly  as 
jesters,  calling  themselves  simply  guillari,  or  men 
of  joy. 

At  this  period  several  of  the  North-Italian  poets 
made  it  their  practice  to  write  in  Provencal,  prob- 
ably because  their  own  vernacular  was  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  and  polished  to  serve  them  as  a 
fitting  medium.  Among  them  were  Nicoletto  of 
Turin,  Calvi  of  Genoa,  Giorgi  of  Venice  and 
others,  who  are  to-day  forgotten  but  were  highly 
appreciated  at  their  time.  Again,  in  the  Lombar- 
dian  republics  one  finds  the  mysterious  Sordello, 
the  lover  of  Eccelino's  sister,  and  Ugo  Catola  who 
so  fiercely  denounced  in  his  verse  the  tyranny  and 
the  corruption  of  princes. 

But  the  Italian  language,  first  used  as  a  literary 
medium,  so  Dante  says,  about  1150,  was  gradually 
developing  and  expanding,  and  its  poetry,  coming 
from  Lombardy  on  the  one  side  and  from  Sicily  on 
the  other,  converged  towards  Tuscany  and  Rom- 
agna.  At  last,  again  according  to  Dante,  Guido 
Guinicelli  of  Bologna  founded  the  dolce  stil  nuovo. 
Then,  from  the  Bolognese  sprang  the  Florentine 
school.  More  to  the  south,  that  is  in  Umbria,  an- 
other school  of  Italian  verse  had  also  arisen  with 
St  Francis  of  Assisi's  Canto  del  Sole,  and  his 
hymns  of  praise  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Yet  Latin, 
of  course,  remained  largely  the  language  of  the 
learned ;  though  curiously  enough,  whilst  a  scholar 
like  Dante's  master,  Brunetto  Latini,  translated 
ancient  authors  into  Italian  parlance,  he  selected 
the  language  of  Northern  France  for  his  encyclo- 
pedical Treasury.  It  was  also  in  French  that 
Marco  Polo  preferred  to  dictate  his  travels. 
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Amidst  the  evolution  of  the  Italian  tongue  the 
great  figure  of  Dante  arose  and  dominated  an  entire 
period.  Among  all  the  loves  of  the  poets  there  is 
none  more  famous  than  Dante's  for  'Beatrice.'  It 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
poet's  life.  Yet  few  facts  are  known  with  respect 
to  it;  and  critics  have  questioned  whether  such  a 
'Beatrice'  as  Dante  pictured  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. Byron  airily  pooh-poohed  that  doubt  in 
his  Don  Juan;  but  Byron's  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  of  little  value.  As  we  all  know,  however, 
love  is  blind,  and  in  each  and  every  age  lovers  have 
attributed  to  the  objects  of  their  affections  charms 
and  qualities  in  excess  of  those  actually  possessed 
by  them. 

In  the  case  of  Dante's  famous  love  we  cannot 
even  be  quite  certain  that  it  was  given  to  the  girl 
indicated  by  his  biographers,  for  the  chief  authori- 
ties, the  poet's  son  Pietro  and  Boccaccio,  had  only 
hearsay  evidence,  tradition  and  conjecture  to  go 
upon.  It  was  a  question  of  discovering  some  girl 
of  Florence  whose  life  in  its  broad  lines  would 
accord  with  the  statements  contained  in  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova;  and  the  choice  fell  on  one  of  the  six 
daughters  of  Folco  Portinari.  Her  real  Christian 
name  was  Bice,  not  Beatrice,  but  that  is  of  little 
account  as  the  poets  of  the  period,  like  the  earlier 
Troubadours,  usually  bestowed  more  or  less  fan- 
ciful and  pretentious  names  on  the  beauties  whom 
they  praised;  and  the  name  of  Beatrice  may  well 
have  accorded  with  Dante's  conception  of  an  ideal 
woman. 

There  has  been  great  research,  and  many  books 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  his  love,  but  in 
no  instance  has  there  been  a  complete  solution  of 
the  various  problems  attaching  to  it.  The  very  in- 
cidents recorded  by  Dante  himself  are  few  and 
meagre;  but  however  much  they  may  be  wrapped 
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up,  there  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  certain  naturalness 
about  them  that  prevents  one  from  doubting  that 
they  are,  in  the  main,  accurate.  For  the  rest,  Dante 
gives  us  not  the  history  but  the  romance  of  his  love. 
That  is  the  poet's  privilege,  and  the  world  would 
certainly  be  the  poorer  without  all  the  romance 
which  has  emanated  from  the  highly  strung  imag- 
inations of  the  poets.  Nature,  however,  has,  for 
the  most  part,  compelled  them  to  love  less  with 
their  senses  than  with  their  brains.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  their  craft  to  idealise  reality.  Hun- 
dreds, one  might  perhaps  say  thousands,  of  them 
have  striven  to  portray  and  convince  us  of  the  ex- 
istence of  'the  woman  who  has  never  been,  who  is 
not,  and  who  never  will  be' — that  woman  whose 
nearest  approximate  was  found  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  the  author  of  the  definition,  in  a  lady  of 
many  lovers,  to  wit,  Ninon  de  Lenclos.  Dante, 
without  doubt,  idealised  Beatrice,  and  in  the  end 
employed  her  as  a  symbol,  but,  whatever  some 
critics  may  assert,  this  does  not  imply  that  she  was 
not,  in  the  origin,  a  real  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  the  object  of  his  genuine  love. 

Taking  his  own  account  it  was,  on  his  side,  one 
of  those  many  first  loves  which  never  find  fulfil- 
ment. It  originated  in  a  childish  affection,  free, 
assuredly,  from  any  taint.  Dante  first  saw  Bea- 
trice in  1274  when  he  (born  in  1265)  was  nine  years 
old;  she,  at  this  time,  having  just  completed  her 
eighth  year.  The  sexes  ripen  early  in  the  lands  of 
the  sun — Romeo  and  Juliet  would  probably  have 
been  mere  children  in  a  more  northern  clime — but 
assuredly  Dante  and  Beatrice  were  still  mere  chil- 
dren, even  in  Italy,  when  he  first  saw  her  in  her 
crimson  frock,  and  was  attracted  towards  her. 
Later  they  met,  in  the  street,  when  she  was  walk- 
ing with  two  girl-friends.  She  gave  him  signs  of 
recognition,  and  he  was  overjoyed;  but,  later 
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still,  when  he  saw  her  in  her  home,  he  was  timid, 
embarrassed,  shy,  and  she  laughed  at  him.  That 
was  only  natural.  The  girl  is  more  precocious 
than  the  youth,  and  many  a  girl  has  smiled  and 
jested  at  the  awkward  bashfulness  of  a  juvenile 
lover.  Stripping  the  facts  of  all  adventitious  em- 
broidery, Dante's  account  of  the  earlier  phases  of 
his  love  is  absolutely  true  to  reality  and  human 
nature — so  true,  indeed,  that  one  cannot  accept  the 
contentions  of  those  critics  who  would  have  Bea- 
trice to  be  a  mere  figment  of  his  imagination. 

We  do  not  know  whether  she  in  any  degree  re- 
ciprocated his  attachment.  Her  alternate  smiles 
and  raillery  leave  us  doubtful  on  the  subject.  She 
may  merely  have  played  with  him  the  part  of  a 
naturally  coquettish  ingenue.  But,  however  that 
may  be,  time  went  by,  and  at  last  she  was  wedded 
to  another.  We  have  consulted  a  number  of  works 
without  finding  the  date  of  that  marriage.  Per- 
haps, it  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  the  alleged  Beatrice,  Bice  Portinari, 
became  the  wife  of  Simone  de'  Bardi.  Some  critics 
have  inquired  why,  if  Dante  loved  her,  did  he  not, 
himself,  ask  her  in  marriage?  One  of  the  usual 
answers  is  that  his  love  was  purely  platonic,  though 
this  does  not  coincide  with  Boccaccio's  account  of 
his  temperament.  On  the  other  hand,  may  not 
Bice  Portinari  have  been  married  when  very  young, 
and  before  Dante  could  well  have  contracted  mat- 
rimony? In  Italy,  and  particularly  in  those  days, 
a  girl  might  have  been  married  when  only  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  youth  of  sixteen,  how- 
ever— Dante  was  only  about  a  year  older  than 
Beatrice — would,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
some  young  prince,  have  been  still  regarded  as  too 
young  for  wedlock. 

Moreover,  such  evidence  as  is  available,  tends 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  marriage  of  Bice  Porti- 
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nari  was  decided  on  by  her  parents  for  political, 
and  possibly  financial,  reasons,  and  that  Dante 
might  therefore  have  stood  no  chance  of  securing 
their  approval,  had  he  come  forward  as  a  suitor. 
True  it  is  that  the  Portinari  had  a  large  family, 
five  sons  in  addition  to  their  six  daughters,  and  that 
however  considerable  their  means  might  be,  the 
duty  of  setting  so  many  offspring  up  in  life  might 
have  inclined  them  to  be  less  exacting  than  other- 
wise with  respect  to  a  suitor  for  one  of  their  daugh- 
ters. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suit  of  one  of 
the  Bardi  could  but  leave  other  competitors  with 
only  a  small  chance  of  success.  These  Bardi  were 
a  great  Guelf  banking-house,  possessed  of  the 
highest  influence  and  enormous  wealth.  If  in  the 
following  century — years  after  both  Dante  and 
Beatrice  had  passed  away — the  Bardi  failed,  in 
company  with  several  other  Italian  banking-houses, 
this  was  solely  due  to  the  default,  a,year  before  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  of  our  Edward  III,  who  alone  owed 
them  nearly  a  million  of  gold  florins. 

We  really  know  nothing  of  Beatrice's  married 
life,  whether  she  was  happy  or  unhappy  with  her 
husband  Simone  de'  Bardi.  But  in  La  Vita 
Nuova  we  see  Dante  gradually  exalting  her,  por- 
traying her  as  a  more  and  more  angelic  figure,  that 
can  only  be  the  object  of  an  immaterial  love.  At 
last,  early  in  1290  (n.s.),  her  father  dies  ;  and  a  pre- 
sentiment of  hers  that  she  will  not  long  survive 
him  is  fulfilled,  when,  six  months  later,  that  is  on 
June  8,  she  also  passes  away,  carried  off  by  a  pesti- 
lence. She  had  then  just  completed  her  twenty- 
fourth  year. 

Such  are  the  salient  facts  of  the  story.  What 
other  truth  there  may  be  in  the  pages  of  La  Vita 
Nuova  must  remain  a  moot  point.  The  picture  of 
love  which  is  there  traced  is  akin  to  all  those  de- 
picted by  the  poets  of  the  dolce  stil,  but  it  sur- 
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passes  them,  even  as  the  work  of  a  master-hand 
always  surpasses  the  efforts  of  inferior  competitors. 
Other  poets  imagined  similar  romances,  but  none 
could  equal  Dante  in  execution.  Some  of  the 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  his  poem  concerning  the 
death  of  Beatrice  was  written  some  years  after 
that  occurred,  and  such  may  be  the  case.  That 
she  long  lingered  in  his  memory  is  shown  in  the 
Paradiso  of  that  immortal  Commedia,  to  which 
his  16th-century  admirers  assigned  the  prefix  of 
'Divine.'  Virgil,  on  earth  an  unbeliever,  could 
guide  him  only  through  Hell  and  Purgatory;  and 
thus  when  he  had  been  dragged  through  the  river 
Lethe  it  was  Beatrice  who  became  his  guide  through 
nine  of  the  spheres  of  Paradise,  and  then  left  him 
in  the  charge  of  Saint  Bernard  so  that  he  might 
be  conducted  to  the  empyrean  of  'unbodied  light.' 
We  do  not,  nowadays,  usually  associate  Venus  with 
virtue,  but  it  is  in  her  planet's  sphere  that  Dante 
locates  the  eternal  abode  of  the  virtues,  and  places 
Beatrice  with  such  companions  as  Rachel,  Sarah, 
Judith,  Ruth  and  Rebecca. 

Whilst,  in  one  sense,  Dante  always  remembered 
his  first  love,  in  another  he  forgot  her,  and  he  pic- 
tures her  reproaching  him  for  being  unfaithful  to 
her  memory,  and  even  sinking  so  low  that  she  des- 
paired of  his  salvation.  The  names  of  various 
women  figuring  in  his  lyrics  have  been  associated 
with  that  charge;  but  it  may  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  his  association  with  Forese  Donati,  who 
was  a  notorious  profligate,  accused  even  of  unnat- 
ural vice.  Some  years  elapsed,  and  then  Dante 
took  himself  a  wife.  It  seems  to  be  rather  uncer- 
tain when  this  happened;  some  say  'about  1295' 
and  others  'not  later  than  1298.'  As  he  was  exiled 
in  1302,  and  never  afterwards  lived  with  his  wife, 
who  had  previously  borne  him  four  children,  the 
former  date  is  perhaps  the  more  reasonable.  Ac- 
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cording  to  some  authorities — notably  Boccaccio — 
his  marriage  was  arranged  by  friends  in  order  to 
console  him  for  the  loss  of  Beatrice.  However  that 
may  be,  his  bride  was  a  relation  of  that  friend  and 
boon  companion  Forese  Donati  to  whom  reference 
has  just  been  made.  She  bore  the  Christian  name 
of  Gemma,  and  her  parents  were  known  as  Manetto 
and  Maria  Donati. 

It  has  constantly  been  asserted  that  the  mar- 
riage was  a  most  unhappy  one.  It  certainly  seems 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory  if  we  judge  it  by  the 
fact  that,  after  parting  from  him  in  1302,  Dante's 
wife  never  joined  him  in  his  exile  which  lasted  till 
his  death  in  1321.  She  is  never  mentioned  in  his 
writings.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  ever  asked 
her  to  come  to  him,  or  that  she  ever  offered  to  do 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  three  of  his  children — 
Pietro,  Jacopo  and  Beatrice — lived  with  him  at 
Ravenna  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his 
life,  apparently  leaving  their  mother  in  loneliness, 
unless,  indeed,  the  other  daughter,  Antonia,  was 
with  her  at  this  period.  Gemma  survived  her  hus- 
band for  a  dozen  years,  passing  away,  it  would 
seem,  in  1333.  The  birth  of  four  children  during 
the  comparatively  brief  period  which  Dante  and 
his  wife  spent  together  may  indicate  that  their  mat- 
rimonial relations  were  not  so  unhappy  as  some 
writers  have  surmised.  But,  in  itself,  this  is  no 
true  criterion,  as  children  are  born  to  many  couples 
who,  in  certain  respects,  lead  absolutely  cat-and- 
dog  lives. 

But  another  point  arises  here,  that  of  Dante's 
temperament.  Notwithstanding  all  the  platonic 
immaterial  love  professed  by  him  for  Beatrice, 
Boccaccio  roundly  asserts  that  he  was  given  to  sen- 
suality 'not  only  in  the  years  of  his  youth,  but  also 
in  the  years  of  his  maturity.'  This  failing,  if  such 
it  be,  has  appeared  in  many  other  great  men.  It 
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might  perhaps  account  for  the  estrangement  be- 
tween Dante  and  his  wife.  Various  passing  amours 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  period  of  his  exile.  It  is 
said  that  whilst  he  was  in  the  Cassentine  Alps 
he  had  a  liaison  with  a  girl  who,  whilst  otherwise 
good-looking,  was  afflicted  with  a  goitre.  The 
story  would  inspire  less  repugnance  if  it  applied  to 
an  inferior  man  than  the  great  lover  of  Beatrice. 
The  disease  is  unfortunately  only  too  common  in 
mountainous  regions,  where  it  disfigures  many 
otherwise  comely  women.  At  the  time  of  Dante's 
alleged  liaison  he  would  have  been  about  two  and 
forty  years  of  age.  Some  eight  years  later,  when 
he  was  at  Lucca,  another  amour  was  imputed  to 
him,  this  time  with  a  woman  called  Gentucca. 
Whether  any  such  affairs  tended  to  make  his  sever- 
ance from  his  wife  final  and  definite,  is  not  known. 
In  regard  to  their  relations  it  may  at  least  be  sur- 
mised that  Dante — like  other  men  of  genius — was 
not  an  altogether  satisfactory  person  to  live  with. 
His  writings  prove  that  he  held  very  sharp,  decided 
views,  that  his  disposition  was  authoritative,  and 
that  if  he  knew  how  to  love  he  could  also  be  a 
remarkable  hater. 

Two  of  Dante's  friends  and  fellow-poets  must 
be  mentioned  here.  One  of  them,  bearing  the 
sprightly,  knightly  name  of  Cavalcanti,  was  also 
a  Florentine  and  a  member  of  the  same  political 
party  as  the  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  like 
whom,  moreover,  though  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date,  he  was  exiled  from  his  native  city.  Caval- 
canti was,  in  a  sense,  a  forerunner  of  Dante,  being 
born  in  or  about  1225,  so  that  he  was  already  an 
elderly  man  when  Dante  started  on  his  career.  As 
an  Epicurean  philosopher  he  followed  in  the  traces 
of  his  father,  whom  Dante  placed  in  the  Inferno 
among  the  Epicurean  sect;  and  philosophy  often 
intruded  unduly  into  his  poetry  and  tended  to  ob- 
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scure  and  weigh  it  down.  This  does  not  apply  so 
much  to  his  Sonetti  e  Ballati,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  of  recent  years  into  English,*  as 
to  his  more  considerable  Canzone  sopra  VAmore, 
in  which  he  strives  to  analyse  the  nature  of  love. 
He,  also,  has  his  'Beatrice,'  whom  he  calls  'Man- 
detta.'  Whether  she  ever  lived,  or  was  merely 
born  of  his  imagination,  is  unknown.  According 
to  his  own  account,  it  was  whilst  returning  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  of  Spain 
at  Campostella  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  Some  French  writers  have  assumed  that  she 
was  a  girl  of  Toulouse,  but  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  she  belonged  to  Tolosa  in  Guipuzcoa.  On 
Cavalcanti's  part  it  was  apparently  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight,  for  he  writes  : 

'In  un  boschetto  trovai  pastorella, 
Piu  che  la  stella  bella  al  mio  parere, 
Capegli  avea  biondetti  e  ricciutelli.' 

Elsewhere,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  full  of  rhythm 
and  showing  how  far  versification  had  advanced  in 
his  time,  he  delivers  himself  to  this  effect :  'Who 
is  this  approaching,  upon  whom  all  men  gaze,  who 
causes  the  very  air  to  quiver  with  tenderness,  who 
leads  Love  by  her  side,  and  in  whose  presence  no 
man  can  speak,  though  each  is  compelled  to  sigh  ? 
Ah,  Heaven,  only  Love  can  tell  the  power  of  each 
glance  of  those  eyes,  I  cannot  do  so.  She,  alone, 
is  the  lady  of  gentleness,  all  others  are  unlike  her. 
Her  sweetness  cannot  be  described.  Every  gentle 
virtue  bows  to  her.  Beauty  points  to  her  as  to  its 
own  divinity.  She  is  set  so  high  that  the  minds  of 
men  cannot  soar  to  her,  nor  rightly  understand  all 
her  perfections.' 

While  the  Mandetta,  whose  praises  Guido  Caval- 
canti  sounded  so  fervently,  has  remained  unidenti- 

*  By  Mr  Ezra  Pound  (Stephen  Swift,  1912). 
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fied,  we  also  know  very  little  concerning  the  Sel- 
vaggia,  who  was  sung  by  another  of  Dante's  friends, 
he  who  is  known  as  Cino  da  Pistoia.  His  real  name 
was  Guittoncino  Sinibuldi,  the  former  appellation 
being  shortened  to  Cino  with  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  his  native  town,  where  his  father,  Ser 
Francesco  Sinibuldi,  practised  as  a  notary — one  of 
his  uncles,  moreover,  being  Bishop  of  Pistoia. 
Those  points  have  been  elucidated  by  the  research 
of  recent  years,  the  name  of  Sigibaldi,  given  to 
Cino  in  one  of  his  university  diplomas,  being  an 
error,  perhaps  an  intentional  one,  intended  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  he  was  descended  from  a 
famous  consul  of  Pistoia  in  the  I2th  century.  He 
long  studied  at  Bologna  and  other  universities  and 
became  eminent  as  a  judge  and  jurisconsult.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  1270  is  that 
which  is  most  usually  given.  Some  recent  writers 
opine,  however,  that  Cino  came  into  the  world  at  a 
much  later  date,  whilst  others  have  it  that  he  was 
born  in  precisely  the  same  year  as  Dante — 1265. 
The  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  for  if  1265  were 
correct,  Cino  would  have  been  over  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  passion  which  he  celebrated 
in  the  verse  which  has  so  largely  helped  to  per- 
petuate his  name,  though,  in  his  own  time,  his 
works  on  law  and  equity,  and  particularly  on 
Justinian's  Code,  were  by  far  the  more  renowned. 
His  poetry  has  a  distinct  character,  however;  it  is 
more  agreeable  and  direct  than  Cavalcanti's,  and 
may  be  said  to  occupy  a  position  midway  between 
the  vigour  of  Dante  and  the  sweetness  of  Petrarch, 
both  of  whom  borrowed  from  him. 

Like  Dante,  Cavalcanti  and  Petrarch's  father, 
Cino  was  a  'White'  and  became  involved  in  the 
contests  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines. 
Early  in  the  i4th  century  he  married  Margherita 
degli  Ughi,  the  daughter  of  a  former  Podesta  of 
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Pistoia,  and  had  by  her  a  son  and  four  daughters. 
Matrimony,  however,  is  no  bar  to  love,  and  Cino 
conceived  an  enthusiastic  passion  for  the  girl  whom 
he  celebrated  as  Selvaggia.  The  idea  that  she  was 
really  named  Ricciarda  dei  Selvaggi  seems  to  be 
exploded.  According  to  some  recent  writers,  her 
father  was  Filippo  de'  Vergiolesi,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  Captain  of  the  people  of  Pistoia,  but 
more  accurately  Podesta  of  that  city  in  1299.  The 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  struggle  constrained  Vergio- 
lesi to  withdraw  with  his  family  to  Piteccio  in  the 
Apennines,  where,  holding  all  the  heights  as  far 
as  the  castle  of  Sambuco  on  the  confines  of  Lom- 
bardy,  he  for  three  years  resisted  the  'Blacks'  of 
Florence,  Lucca  and  Pistoia. 

With  him  was  his  daughter  Selvaggia,  and  Cino 
followed  him  on  account  of  the  passion  which  he 
had  conceived  for  her.  She  is  credited  with  some 
verses,  which,  if  authentic,  would  indicate  that  she 
reciprocated  his  love;  but  some  critics,  notably 
Bindi  and  Fanfani,  regard  them  as  apocryphal,  and 
declare  them  to  be  the  work  of  some  writer  of  later 
date.  They  may  be  quoted  here  : 

A  MESSER  CINO  DA  PISTOIA 

Gentil  mio  Sir,  lo  parlare  amoroso 

Di  voi  si  in  allegranza  mi  mantene, 

Che  dirvel  nol  poria,  ben  lo  sacciate; 

Perche  del  mio  amor  sete  giojoso, 

Di  cio  grand'  allegria  e  gio  mi  vene, 

Et  altro  mai  non  aggio  in  volontate, 

For  del  vostro  piacere, 

Tutt*  or  a  fate  la  vostra  voglienza. 

Aggiate  previdenza, 

Voi  di  celar  la  nostra  disianza. 

One  may  render  these  lines  in  English  as  follows  : 
'My  gentle  lord,  thy  loving  words  keep  me  in  such 
joy  I  cannot  speak  it,  but  thou  knowest  it  well. 
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Wherefore  rejoice  in  my  love,  knowing  that  I  have 
no  thought  but  to  fulfil  thy  will  and  crown  thy 
wish.  Be  watchful  then  our  joint  desire  to  hide.' 

Those  lines,  so  frank  in  their  abandon,  would  if 
authentic  show  that  Selvaggia  responded  to  Cino's 
passion.  Dante,  however,  reproached  him  with 
inconstancy  to  her,  and  in  replying  he  excused 
himself  on  the  ground  of  her  cruelty,  declaring  that 
his  heart  remained  the  same  even  though  it  strayed 
to  other  women,  in  none  of  whom,  however,  he 
found  a  semblance  of  Selvaggia 's  beauty.  It  is 
known  that  Cino  had  a  wayward  heart.  Whilst 
Selvaggia  was  still  alive  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
a  Marchesa  Malaspina,  and  his  verse  is  occasionally 
very  free,  as  when  he  sings  the  gentile  donne  e 
donzelle  amorose.  One  of  his  finest  canzoni  was 
that  which  he  wrote  on  Dante's  Beatrice  after  her 
death,  with  the  frequent  play  upon  her  name  : 

'Beata  cosa  chiamava  il  nome  .  .  . 

Beata  1'amha  che  lassa  tal  pondo.' 

Cino  quitted  Vergiolesi  and  Selvaggia  to  wander 
awhile  through  Lombardy,  and  then  betook  him- 
self to  France.  When  he  returned  to  Italy  as 
assessor  of  Ludovico  of  Savoy,  and  set  out  for 
Rome  to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII,  he  found  that  Madonna  Selvaggia  had 
faded  away  and  died  in  her  lonely  retreat  in  the 
Apennines.  He  is  pictured  leaving  his  pompous 
ambassadorial  escort,  and  betaking  himself  to  her 
resting-place.  Then  he  bursts  into  his  most  famous 
lines,  full  of  eloquent  despair  : 

'Quivi  chiamai  a  questa  guisa  Amore  : 
Dolce  mio  Dio,  fa'  che  quinci  mi  traggia 

La  morte  a  se,  che  qui  giace  il  mio  core. 

Ma,  poi  che  non  m'intese  il  mio  Signore, 
Mi  dipartii,  pur  chiamando  "Selvaggia!" 

L'alpe  passai,  con  voce  di  dolore.' 
C 
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Cino  died  in  or  about  1336,  wealthy  and  honoured 
as  a  great  legist  and  statesman,  and  on  terms  of 
affectionate  friendship  with  Petrarch,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  in  verse.  His  one  great  reproach 
to  Dante  was  that  the  Paradiso  contained  no  men- 
tion of  that  unica  fenice — Selvaggia. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Petrarch  and  Laura.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Florentine  notary  and  politician  known 
as  Ser  Petracco.  The  poet,  however — principally, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  sake  of  euphony — changed 
his  name  to  Petrarca.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
contentions  between  the  Black  and  White  Guelfs 
that  his  mother,  Eletta  Canigiani,  gave  birth  to 
him  at  a  house  in  the  Street  of  the  Gardens  at 
Arezzo,  where  his  father  had  established  himself 
after  being  banished  from  Florence  about  the  same 
time  as  Dante.  The  date  of  Petrarch's  birth,  as 
he  himself  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  was  July  20, 
1304.  So  many  books  in  so  many  languages  have 
been  written  respecting  his  career  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  recapitulate  it  here  in  any  great 
detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  went  to  Avignon 
with  his  father  in  1312,  when  he  was  eight  years 
old,  and  that  the  family  afterwards  settled  at 
Carpentras,  where  Petrarch  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  his  studies.  Later  he  repaired  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montpellier,  and  later  still  to  that  of 
Bologna.  It  was  his  ambition  to  be  a  scholar,  but 
exile  had  reduced  his  father  to  very  indifferent 
means  and  it  was  therefore  decided  that  he  should 
study  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-second  year,  however,  his 
father  died,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  according  to 
tradition,  his  mother  likewise  passed  away.  The 
breaches  in  the  parental  fortune  had  been  in  a 
measure  repaired  since  the  earlier  days  of  adverse 
circumstances,  but  it  appears  that  Ser  Petracco 's 
executors  were  'unfaithful  stewards/  and  that 
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neither  Petrarch*  nor  his  younger  brother, 
Gherhardo,  obtained  anything  of  their  rightful 
inheritance. 

Nevertheless  Petrarch  did  not  persevere  with  the 
legal  studies  which  might  have  supplied  him  with 
a  livelihood.  Both  his  father  and  his  mother 
being  dead,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  own  bent, 
and  become  a  scholar  and  a  poet.  As,  however, 
no  literary  man  could  in  those  days  live  by  his 
pen,  he  decided  to  take  orders,  as  scholars  then 
so  often  did.  He  took,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  only  the  minor  orders,  and  not  till  long 
afterwards  was  he  ordained  a  priest.  He  was,  we 
have  said,  now  about  two-and-twenty  years  old. 
The  portraits  painted  of  him  at  various  periods  of 
his  life  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  objection;  but 
it  so  happens  that  his  tomb  at  Arqua  was  opened 
on  two  occasions — in  1630  and  1873.  On  the 
latter  occasion  Professor  Canestrini  made  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  remains  and  came  to  the 
following  conclusions  :  Petrarch  was  above  the 
ordinary  stature  of  Italians,  his  height  being  from 
1-83  to  1*84  metres.  His  right  leg  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  shorter  than  the  left.  He  had  a 
retreating  and  by  no  means  high  forehead;  but  his 
head  itself  was  large,  the  capacity  of  his  cranium 
being  1602  cubic  centimetres,  which  would  imply 
a  brain- weight  of  1666  grammes,  or  a  hundred 
grammes  more  than  the  alleged  weight  of  Dante's 
brain.  Further,  Petrarch's  face  was  generally 
broad  and  short,  and  his  nose  prominent,  and 
indications  were  found  that  his  hair  had  been  of  a 
sandy  if  not  a  reddish  tinge.  That  last  remark 
confirms  the  statements  of  Tomasini  respecting 
the  examination  of  the  body  when  the  tomb  was 
first  opened  in  1630.  The  hair  was  then  found 

*  It   should  have  been  mentioned    that   his  Christian  name  was 
Francesco. 
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to  be  very  thick  and  ruddy,  though,  according  to 
Petrarch's  own  account,  it  turned  grey  when  he 
was  quite  a  young  man. 

Judging  by  the  more  authentic  portraits  of  the 
poet,  his  eyes  were  of  a  mild  blue,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  his  lofty  stature  and 
sandy  if  not  absolutely  red  hair,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  one  of  the 
northern  races  which  invaded  Italy.  He  came, 
perhaps,  of  a  more  or  less  Germanic  stock. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
that  is,  on  April  6,  1327,  when  he  himself  was 
between  two  and  three  and  twenty,  that  he  first  set 
eyes  on  the  'Laura*  whom  he  commemorated  in 
imperishable  verse.  On  her  side — if  she  was 
indeed  the  Laure  de  Noves,  who  married  Hugues 
de  Sades — she  would  have  been  about  nineteen 
years  old  at  the  time  when  Petrarch  first  saw  her 
at  early  morning  mass  in  the  convent  church  of 
Saint  Clara  at  Avignon. 

The  question  of  Laura's  identity  has  never  been 
fully  solved,  however,  though  it  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that  she  was  no  imaginary  creature  (an  Iris 
en  I'air,  as  Voltaire  put  it),  but  one  of  real  flesh 
and  blood.  In  that  respect  one  of  the  chief  proofs  is 
the  memorandum  which  Petrarch  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  in  his  beautiful  manuscript-copy  of 
Virgil,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
The  theory  that  his  divinity  was  Laure  de  Noves 
is  based  chiefly,  however,  on  the  statements  made 
by  one  of  Laure 's  18th-century  descendants,  the 
Abbe  de  Sade,  in  his  Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de 
Petrarque,  published  between  1764  and  1767.  In 
this  work  the  Abbe  appealed  to  documents  which 
nowadays  no  longer  exist.  Whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  his  identification  of  his  ancestress 
with  the  object  of  Petrarch's  affection,  he  certainly 
elucidated  a  great  deal  of  the  truth  respecting 
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Laure  de  Noves,  whom  many  had  previously  re- 
garded as  a  myth. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  endeavouring  to 
identify  Dante's  Beatrice  it  became  necessary  to 
discover  some  Florentine  girl,  the  dates  of  whose 
birth  and  whose  death  would  coincide  with  such 
indications  as  Dante  himself  supplied  on  these 
points  in  La  Vita  Nuova.  A  very  similar  course 
had  to  be  adopted  in  the  attempts  to  identify 
Petrarch's  Laura,  all  researches  being  dependent, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  memorandum  in  his 
copy  of  Virgil  now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
Milan. 

It  has  occasionally  been  contended  that  this 
memorandum  was  forged,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  such  an  assumption.  The  Virgil  in 
question  was  stolen  from  Petrarch  in  November 
1326,  but  was  recovered  by  him  at  Avignon  in 
April  1338,  from  which  time  it  remained  in  his 
possession  until  his  death,  when  it  passed  to  his 
friend  Giovanni  Dondi.  As  early  as  1390  it  was 
placed  in  the  Library  of  Pavia  and  must  then  have 
contained  the  memorandum  respecting  Laura,  for  in 
one  of  the  very  earliest  MS.  copies  of  Petrarch's 
letters — now  in  the  Laurentian  Library  of  Flor- 
ence— a  transcription  of  it  appears,  prefaced  by 
this  statement :  'What  follows  was  written  in  the 
hand  of  Francesco  Petrarca  in  a  Virgil  which  be- 
longed to  him,  and  which  is  now  at  Pavia  in  the 
library  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.'  The  Virgil  cer- 
tainly remained  in  the  Pavian  library  until  the 
close  of  the  i5th  century,  but  on  the  French  then 
taking  the  city  it  was  removed. 

It  can  be  traced,  however,  from  hand  to  hand 
until  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo  founded  the 
Milanese  Ambrosian  Library  in  1602,  when  it  was 
deposited  there.  In  1796  the  Commissaries  of  the 
French  Republic  appropriated  it,  and  sent  it  to  the 
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State  library  in  Paris,  where  it  remained  until  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  then  restored  to  Milan, 
and  has  been  there  ever  since.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  during  all  those  years,  and  through- 
out all  its  peregrinations,  this  Virgil  has  always 
contained  the  memorandum  which  is  the  sole 
guiding  factor  respecting  the  identity  of  Petrarch's 
Laura,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  really 
no  evidence  to  support  the  surmise  of  a  forgery. 
If  indeed  this  memorandum  were  forged  we  should 
also  have  to  reject  another  one  respecting  the 
death  of  Petrarch's  son  Giovanni,  which  likewise 
figures  on  a  flyleaf  of  the  same  manuscript  of 
Virgil. 

The  identification  of  Laura  with  Laure  de  Noves 
rests,  as  previously  indicated,  chiefly  with  the 
Abbe  de  Sade,  who,  writing  between  1764  and 
1767,  claimed  her  as  an  ancestress.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  is  curious  to  find  La  Chesnaye  des  Bois' 
dictionary  of  the  French  nobility — which  was  com- 
piled subsequent  to  the  Abbe's  work — identifying 
Laura  with  quite  another  member  of  the  Sade 
family,  in  which,  by  the  way,  the  name  Laure  was 
by  no  means  uncommon,  either  before,  during,  or 
after  Petrarch's  time.  It  is  known  that  La  Ches- 
naye des  Bois'  dictionary  was  put  together,  like 
some  of  our  modern  English  peerages,  with  the 
aid  of  particulars  supplied  by  the  families  men- 
tioned in  it,  and  from  this  circumstance  one  may 
infer,  perhaps,  that  later  members  of  the  Sade 
family  did  not  adopt  the  Abbe's  opinions.  At  all 
events,  according  to  La  Chesnaye  des  Bois,  Pet- 
rarch's Laura  was  no  mere  Sade  by  marriage,  but 
one  by  birth,  being  the  youngest  daughter  of  Paul 
de  Sade,  damoiseau  and  later  chevalier,  by  his 
second  wife,  Augiere  Blanqui.  He  made  his  will 
under  date  May  19,  1345. 

This  Laure,  we  are  told,  was  born  on  June  4, 
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1314,  and  was  educated  by  her  aunt,  Etiennette 
Gantelmi,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Love 
of  the  chateau  of  Romanil,  which  Laure  herself 
frequented.  She  died,  according  to  the  same  ac- 
count, on  June  4,  1348,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Cross  at  the  convent  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans at  Avignon,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  ever  married. 

La  Chesnaye  des  Bois  also  asserts  that  this  par- 
ticular Laure  had  an  elder  step-brother,  Hugues 
II  de  Sade,  the  son  of  Paul  de  Sade  by  his  first 
wife,  Jeanne  Lartinus,  a  family  connexion  of  the 
Medici.  This  Hugues  II,  it  is  stated,  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Laure,  daughter  of  Audibert,  Lord 
of  Noves  on  the  Durance,  by  whom  he  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  From  this  Laure  de 
Noves,  then,  proceeded  the  subsequent  generations 
of  the  Sade  family,  including  the  notorious 
Donatien  Alphonse  Fra^ois,  Marquis  de  Sade, 
that  polite,  elegant  and  handsome  debauchee  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century,  who  was 
charged  with  poisoning  women  of  easy  virtue,  and 
who  after  being  consigned  to  half  a  dozen  prisons 
was  released  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  arrested  again  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  finally  sent  to  the  madhouse  of 
Charenton  near  Paris,  where,  as  if  to  illustrate  his 
own  career,  he  made  it  his  pastime  to  steep  roses 
in  dirty  gutters,  and  where  he  died  at  last  in 
December  1814. 

It  is  somewhat  repugnant  to  think  that  Pet- 
rarch's divine  Laura  should  have  been  the 
ancestress  of  such  a  man,  even  though  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  should  have  been  distinguished 
generals,  admirals,  and  diplomatists;  and  one 
would  prefer  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  great 
poet's  love  was  not  Laure  de  Noves  at  all,  but  her 
sister-in-law,  the  Laure  de  Sade  mentioned  by  La 
Chesnaye  des  Bois. 
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When  we  turn  to  the  memorandum  in  Petrarch's 
Virgil  we  find  it  stated  that  the  poet  first  set  eyes 
on  his  Laura  at  early  morning  mass  on  April  6 
(Passion  Monday),  1327,  in  the  church  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Clares  at  Avignon.  Now  La  Ches- 
naye's  Laure  de  Sade  was,  according  to  him,  born 
in  1314,  and  at  the  above  date  would  have  been 
only  thirteen  years  old.  Petrarch  himself  was  at 
this  time  in  his  twenty-second  year.  Is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
thirteen?  In  any  case,  it  is  not  impossible.  Let 
us  remember  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  south 
of  France,  with  a  latitude  little  different  from  that 
of  Florence,  where  the  sexes  ripen  early.  Let  us 
remember  also  that  Griselda  was  only  twelve 
years  old  and  that  Juliet  was  not  yet  fourteen. 

But  we  must  again  refer  to  Petrarch's  note.  He 
says  of  Laura  that  'this  pure  light  was  snatched 
from  life  on  the  same  sixth  day  of  April  and  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  year  1348,'*  whilst  he,  by 
chance,  was  at  Verona,  ignorant  of  his  misfortune. 
The  news  reached  him  through  his  dear  Louis  on 
the  morning  of  May  10.  Now,  La  Chesnaye's 
Laure  de  Sade  is  also  said  to  have  died  in  1348, 
but  on  June  4,  which  last  date  would  not  agree 
with  Petrarch's  account. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  theory  of  Laure  de  Noves 
as  set  forth  by  the  Abbe  de  Sade.  This  Abbe, 
by  the  way,  had  a  somewhat  notorious  love-affair 
of  his  own.  When  the  ultra-amorous  Marechal 
Due  de  Richelieu  grew  tired  of  the  fair  Mme.  Le 
Riche  de  La  Popeliniere,  wife  of  the  magnificent 
farmer-general  of  that  name,  it  was  Abbe  de  Sade 
who  consoled  the  forsaken  lady  and  dried  her 
tears.  However,  although  he  had  every  prospect 
of  promotion  to  a  bishopric,  he  retired  early  from 

*  He  had  first  seen  her  on  April  6,  1327,  as  previously  mentioned. 
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the  society  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  devoted 
himself  to  study. 

Now,  according  to  him  and  to  most  other 
authorities,  Laure  de  Noves  was  born  in  or  about 
1308,  was  married  to  Hugues  de  Sade  in  1325,  and 
died  not  on  April  6  but  on  April  3,  1348.  As 
Petrarch  first  saw  his  Laura  in  1327,  Laure  de 
Noves  would  have  been  about  nineteen  years  old 
at  that  date,  and,  what  is  more,  a  married 
woman.  According,  however,  to  an  early  life  of 
Petrarch,  written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary 
of  his,  and  first  printed  in  1471,  the  real  Laura 
was  not  married.  She  lived,  says  this  account,  at 
a  chateau  near  Avignon,*  and  became  the  poet's 
muse,  but  remained  chaste,  and  when  the  Pope  of 
the  period  (John  XXII,  Benedict  XII,  or  Clement 
VI),  after  reading  some  of  his  effusions  in  her 
honour,  suggested  that  he  ought  to  marry  her,  he 
replied  that  he  would  not  do  so  for  fear  lest,  in 
matrimonial  bonds,  his  love  for  her  should 
diminish — a  surmise  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
among  some  folk,  at  all  events,  marriage  was 
already  at  that  time  held  to  be  fatal  to  love.  Velu- 
tello,  the  Italian  antiquary,  declared  that  after 
personal  researches  he  also  was  of  opinion  that 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  unmarried. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  no  little  con- 
troversy on  that  point  of  the  affair.  It  has  been 
inferred  that  she  was  married  because  Petrarch  in 
one  of  his  Latin  writings  says  that  Laura  is  each 
day  drawing  nearer  to  the  grave,  worn  out  by  ill- 
health  and  numerous  confinements. f  But  it  so 

*  The  Sade  family,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Provence  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,.  had  its  seat  at  the  village  of  Sade  or  Sauzes  in  the 
present  canton  of  Villeneuve-les-Avignon.  Hugues  de  Sade,  the 
husband  of  Laure  de  Noves,  is  known,  however,  to  have  resided  at 
Apt  (of  which  locality  he  was  syndic)  in  1348,  the  reputed  date  of 
his  wife's  death. 

•j"   One  account  assigns  eight  children  to  Laure  de  Noves. 
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happens  that  the  words  crebis  partubus,  contracted 
in  some  MSS.  into  crebis  ptubus,  are  replaced  in 
others  by  crebis  perturbationibus,  which  would 
signify  that  Laura  was  worn  out,  not  by  repeated 
motherhood  but  by  grievous  anxieties.  On  this 
point,  then,  there  is  again  no  certainty. 

We  are  told  in  Petrarch's  memorandum  respect- 
ing Laura  that  she  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Avignon.  This  agrees  with  all 
the  traditions.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  poet's  Virgil  was  removed  from  Pavia  at  the 
end  of  the  I4th  century.  Was  it  seen  about  that 
time  by  Francis  I  of  France,  and  did  he  peruse 
the  memorandum  on  Laura?  In  any  case,  when 
he  came  to  Avignon  in  1533,  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  Laura's  tomb.  He  was  thereupon  taken  to 
the  Franciscan  church  and  shown  her  reputed 
resting-place.  Was  it  really  a  tomb  of  the  Sade 
family?  That  point  is  wrapt  in  obscurity.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  to 
which  Petrarch  had  assigned  Laura's  death;  and 
the  stonework  was  greatly  worn,  two  escutcheons 
carved  upon  it  being  virtually  obliterated,  though 
a  rose  could  be  detected  above  them.* 

However,  Francis  I  gave  orders  that  the  tomb 
should  be  opened,  and  in  it  were  found  a  few  small 
bones  with  an  entire  jaw,  the  teeth  being  in  good 
preservation,  and  a  little  leaden  box  or  casket, 
secured  by  means  of  some  wire.  Inside  this  box 
were  a  bronze  medal  and  a  sheet  of  parchment 
folded  and  sealed  with  a  green  seal.  The  medal 
represented  a  woman  chastely  covering  her  bosom, 
and  bore  these  letters :  M.L.M.J.  They  were 

*  The  fact  that  there  were  two  escutcheons  might  indicate  that 
the  tomb  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  one  coat  of  arms  being  that 
of  her  own  family,  and  the  other  that  of  her  husband's.  The  Sade 
arms  were  of  gules,  charged  with  a  full  spread  eagle,  sable,  surmounted 
by  a  star,  or,  with  seven  rays. 
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interpreted  at  the  time  as  signifying  Madonna 
Laura  morta  jace — a  curious  rendering,  which 
may  have  been  altogether  erroneous.  Even  if  we 
allow  that  'M.L.'  stand  for  'Madonna  Laura,'  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  'M.J.'  represent  morta 
jace.  They  might  simply  be  the  initial  letters  of 
the  woman's  other  names. 

However,  the  parchment  also  was  examined, 
and  was  found  to  be  inscribed  with  a  sonnet  in 
Italian  signed  Petrarca.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  text  of  that  sonnet  has  been  preserved,  but  we 
find  it  stated  that  it  was  a  very  poor,  commonplace 
effusion,  unworthy  of  Petrarch's  muse,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  a  forgery.  When  and  under  what 
circumstances  the  leaden  box  containing  the  medal 
and  the  parchment  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  at 
Avignon  is  unrecorded.  We  are  almost  inclined 
to  suspect  some  piece  of  trickery  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  Francis  I.  He,  at  all 
events,  fully  believed  the  tomb  to  be  that  of 
Petrarch's  Laura,  and,  as  he  prided  himself  on 
his  own  powers  of  versification,  he  penned,  accord- 
ing to  Pithon-Curt  and  Artefeuil,  the  following 
feeble  lines,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be 
enclosed  with  the  sonnet  in  the  leaden  box  : 

'En  petit  lieu  compris  vous  pouvez  voir 

Ce  qui  comprend  beaucoup  par  renommee; 
Plume,  labeur,  la  langue,  et  le  savoir 

Furent  vaincus  par  1'amant  de  Taimee. 
O  gentille  ame,  etant  tant  estimee, 

Qui  te  pourra  louer  qu'en  se  taisant? 
Car  la  parole  est  toujours  reprimee 

Quand  le  sujet  surmonte  le  disant. ' 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  King  himself  did  not  ob- 
serve the  advice  given  in  his  last  lines.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  he  said  nothing  rather  than 
have  offered  up  such  paltry  doggerel  at  such  a 
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shrine.  Before  he  left  Avignon,  Francis  signified 
his  intention  of  erecting  a  mausoleum  to  Laura, 
but  the  project  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
Nowadays  nothing  whatever  remains  of  the  tomb 
which  he  inspected  or  of  the  church  which  con- 
tained it.  Religious  wars  and  revolutions  have 
done  their  work  at  Avignon  as  in  other  cities. 

Petrarch  relied  on  his  Latin  writings  to  bring 
him  celebrity,*  but  it  is  as  the  singer  of  Laura 
that  he  has  remained  famous.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  his  verses  unseal  the  inmost  enchanted 
fountains  of  the  delight  which  is  the  grief  of  love. 
Whether  his  Laura  was  married  or  unmarried, 
whether  she  was  the  motherly  Laure  de  Noves, 
or  the  maiden  Laure  de  Sade,  or  anotherf — we 
ourselves  incline  to  the  view  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber or  a  connexion  of  the  Sade  family — it  seems 
quite  certain  that  she  never  became  his  mistress. 
In  his  verse  we  get  far  from  the  ideals  of  the 
Troubadours  and  we  also  get  beyond  Dante,  who 
ended  by  picturing  woman  now  as  a  symbol  and 
now  as  the  road  to  heaven.  With  Petrarch,  how- 
ever, beauty  is  no  longer  the  mere  expression  of 
virtue,  it  is  beauty  itself,  the  magnet  of  love.  In 
expressing  his  feeling  he  is  the  first  Italian  poet 
to  free  himself  from  mysticism  and  allegory.  His 
poetry,  moreover,  becomes  sensuous  —  a  mere 
glance  at  his  more  authentic  portraits  indicates 
that  there  was  a  strong  sensual  element  in  his 
nature — and  one  can  detect  in  his  verse  the  torture 
of  unsatisfied  passion.  He  often  complains  of  the 

*  His  Latin  verse  was  not  without  merit,  but  it  was  distinctly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

t  In  a  work  entitled  La  Muse  de  Petrarque,  published  in  1820, 
Abb£  Costaigne  started  the  theory  that  Petrarch's  divinity  was  Laure 
de  Baux  of  the  house  of  Orange,  whose  tomb  still  exists  at  Galas ; 
but  Petrarch  himself  says  that  his  Laura  was  buried  at  the  Franciscan 
church  at  Avignon. 
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violence  of  his  desires;  and  his  many  journeyings 
through  Europe,  his  many  returns  to  Avignon 
and  Vaucluse,  where  he  acquired  a  small  property 
in  order  to  be  near  Laura,  reveal  his  anxiety,  his 
disquietude  and  his  longing.  He  flees  her  and 
then  returns,  flees  her  and  returns  again.  No- 
thing apparently  can  remove  her  image  from  his 
heart,  whether  he  be  crowned  with  the  bays  at 
Rome,  whether  he  be  travelling  in  France,  in 
Holland,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

Yet,  when  one  turns  to  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  sonnets  and  the  eighty-eight  songs  in  which 
he  celebrated  her,  one  finds  little  trace  of  any 
actual  intercourse  between  them.  It  is  doubtful 
if  he  was  ever  received  in  her  home,  whether  he 
even  ever  conversed  with  her.  His  poetry  only 
shows  that  he  saw  her  in  church,  or,  from  a  dis- 
tance, walking  under  the  orange-trees  of  her 
garden.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  his 
poetry  made  her  celebrated  even  in  her  lifetime. 
From  one  of  his  sonnets  it  appears  that  on  some 
occasion  when  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  subsequently 
Emperor  of  Germany,  was  at  Avignon,  he  desired 
Laura  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  after  compli- 
menting her  kissed  her  on  the  brow  and  on  the 
eyes. 

There  is  nothing  in  Petrarch's  poetry  to  indicate 
Laura's  identity  —  not  even  in  the  Triumpho, 
written  after  her  death,  when  it  might  have  been 
more  allowable  to  give  her  real  name  to  the  world. 
Further,  we  know  little  about  the  character  of  her 
beauty,  beyond  the  fact  that  she  had  fair  hair  and 
curled  it.  There  still  exists,  we  believe,  a  bas-relief 
which  is  said  to  represent  her;  and  some  editions  of 
Petrarch's  work  contain  engravings  of  some  lost 
paintings  by  Simon  of  Sienna,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  portraits  of  this  much  vaunted  woman. 

When  Petrarch  first  saw  her  he  had  certainly 
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already  entered  the  Church,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  only  taken  minor  orders, 
which  he  might  have  renounced  had  he  wished  to 
marry.  It  was  apparently  only  long  afterwards 
that  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Laura's 
death  occurred,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1348. 
The  news  proved  a  great  shock  to  her  lover,  who 
was  not  even  aware  that  she  was  ill.  It  is  sur- 
mised, however,  that  she  may  have  succumbed  in  a 
few  days  to  the  famous  'black  plague'  which  was 
so  forcibly  pictured  by  Boccaccio  in  the  Decameron, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  at  least  120,000 
persons  in  seven  months.  It  is  known  that  this 
pestilence  raged  at  Avignon. 

Petrarch  at  the  time  was,  by  his  own  showing, 
at  Verona.  Laura's  death  may  be  said  to  have 
severed  his  connexion  with  France.  Avignon  he 
hated  for  its  corruption,  frequently  calling  it 
Babylon  in  his  writings;  and  one  reason  why  Laura 
attracted  him  was  that  she  displayed  so  much  virtue 
and  uprightness  amidst  the  dissolute  morals  pre- 
vailing in  that  'second  Rome'  whither  the  Papacy 
had  been  constrained  to  remove  the  Holy  See.  On 
the  other  hand,  Vaucluse,  which  he  immortalised 
by  his  love  and  his  verse,  was  very  dear  to  him. 
But  in  1353 — five  years  after  Laura's  death — he 
bade  a  last  farewell  both  to  the  hated  Babylon  and 
to  the  cherished  retreat,  and,  returning  to  Italy, 
dwelt  for  several  years  at  Milan,  where  various 
honours  and  dignities  were  bestowed  on  him. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  a  sensual  element 
in  Petrarch's  nature.  He  loved  Laura  and  he 
longed  for  her,  but  she  was  never  his;  and,  mean- 
time, he  could  not  resist  the  call  of  his  tempera- 
ment. Thus,  some  woman  whose  name  is  not 
known,  and  who  is  never  mentioned  in  his  writings, 
became  his  mistress;  and  in  1337 — ten  years  after 
he  had  seen  Laura  for  the  first  time — a  son  was 
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born  to  him.  Later,  in  1343,  he  had  a  daughter, 
born  apparently  of  the  same  mother.  Both  of  these 
children,  it  may  be  added,  were  subsequently  legiti- 
mated by  papal  bulls.  The  son,  who  was  christened 
Giovanni,  became  the  grief  of  Petrarch's  later  life. 
He  proved  at  first  hot-tempered,  then  wayward, 
and  at  last  unscrupulous,  descending  even  to  theft. 
His  father  had  pictured  him  very  differently,  and 
on  learning  the  truth  was  overcome.  This  hap- 
pened whilst  Petrarch  was  residing  at  Milan.  Gio- 
vanni was  turned  out  of  the  paternal  home,  and 
complete  severance  ensued.  But  when  the  young 
fellow  died  of  the  plague  at  Milan,  Petrarch  sorrow- 
fully lamented  the  loss.  He  records  the  fatal  news 
on  a  flyleaf  of  the  Virgil  which  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  stating  that  Giovanni  passed  away  'at 
midnight  between  Friday  9  and  Saturday  10  July 
1361,'  that  being  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
And  the  poet  added,  in  his  grief,  'I  talked  of  hating 
him  whilst  he  lived ;  now  that  he  is  dead  I  love  him 
with  my  mind,  hold  him  in  my  heart,  and  embrace 
him  in  memory.  Alas  !  my  eyes  look  for  him  in 
vain !' 

Petrarch  must  have  found,  however,  some  con- 
solation in  the  behaviour  of  his  daughter,  who,  it 
seems,  was  called  Francesca,  and  married  Fran- 
cesco da  Brossano,  a  native  of  Milan.  After  resid- 
ing for  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  was  magnifi- 
cently treated,  the  poet  betook  himself  in  or  about 
1368  to  Padua,  where  he  held  a  rich  prebendary, 
and  from  that  period  onward  he  dwelt  either  there 
or  at  a  villa  which  he  possessed  at  Arqua,  being 
affectionately  tended  by  his  daughter  and  his  son- 
in-law.  It  was  at  Arqua  that  he  passed  away  two 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  seventieth  year. 
It  is  not  thought  that  he  was  in  declining  health. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  illness.  He  was  not,  by 
the  way,  a  believer  in  medicine,  in  fact  he  penned 
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four  diatribes  against  medical  men  and  their 
science.  But  he  had  certainly  become  corpulent 
and  may  have  been  prone  to  apoplexy  and  similar 
ailments.  In  any  case,  when  on  the  morning  of 
July  18,  1374,  a  servant  entered  the  library  of  the 
villa  at  Arqua  he  saw  his  master  sitting  motionless, 
with  his  head  bent  over  a  book.  As  the  poet  had 
often  been  seen  in  a  similar  position,  nothing  ab- 
normal was  at  first  suspected,  but  presently  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  passed  away. 

We  come  now  to  Petrarch's  contemporary  and 
friend,  Boccaccio,  who  was  his  junior  by  nine  years, 
and  died  but  a  twelvemonth  after  him.  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio  represented,  in  turn,  three 
castes  of  the  people  of  Florence ;  the  so-called  popolo 
vecchio,  the  popolo  grasso,  and  the  popolo  minuto; 
and  in  turn  they  established  three  branches  of  Ita- 
lian literature.  The  epic  sprang  from  Dante,  the 
lyric  from  Petrarch,  the  novel  from  Boccaccio.  The 
last-named  was  pre-eminently  the  father  of  Italian 
prose;  and,  as  we  are  dealing  here  with  poets  apart 
from  prose-writers,  Boccaccio  might  be  passed  by, 
were  it  not  for  the  verses  in  which  he  celebrated  his 
love  for  Fiammetta.  He  may  therefore  be  included 
within  our  purview.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  his  famous 
love-affair.  Born  in  1313,  perhaps  in  Paris  and 
perhaps  at  Certalda  in  Valdelsa,  to  which  locality 
at  all  events  his  father's  family  belonged — the 
name  of  his  mother,  possibly  a  Frenchwoman,  is 
not  known,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  legi- 
timate or  not, — Giovanni  Boccaccio  was  brought  up 
at  first  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  secondly  a  law- 
yer. It  was  his  ambition,  however,  to  become  a 
scholar  and  poet.  Early  in  his  youth  he  was  taken 
to  Naples,  and  there  he  soon  had  his  first  brief  love 
affairs — now  with  'the  white  dove,'  Pampinea,  and 
now  with  the  'blackbird,'  Abrotoiiia.  He  himself 
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betrayed  the  first  of  these  young  women;  and  the 
second,  to  his  deep  grief,  forsook  him.  But  his 
grande  passion  was  yet  to  come.  On  the  morning 
of  a  certain  Holy  Saturday,  the  Vigil  of  Easter, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  year  1331,  perhaps  as  late 
as  1338,  when  he  was  five-and-twenty — all  is  un- 
certain on  the  point — he  perceived  at  Mass,  at  the 
Church  of  San  Lorenzo  of  the  Franciscans  at  Na- 
ples, a  wondrously  beautiful  young  woman,  whose 
flashing  eyes  met  his  own. 

She  was  tall  and  slim,  he  tells  us ;  her  hair  was  so 
fair  that  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world; 
her  white  forehead  was  of  a  noble  width;  and  under 
her  slender,  curved  black  eyebrows  shone  two  ro- 
guish eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  milky,  her  mouth 
was  like  a  rose  in  a  field  of  lilies,  and  she  wore  a 
brown  vesta,  with  a  veil  falling  from  her  garlanded 
head.  She  screened  her  face  with  her  veil  on  notic- 
ing that  he  continued  to  stare  at  her;  but  on  moving 
to  another  place  he  again  contrived  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  beauty,  and,  later,  he  waited  out- 
side the  church  to  see  her  leave  it. 

This  fair  creature — the  renowned  Fiammetta  or 
'Little  Flame' — was  born  in  wedlock  to  a  certain 
Count  d' Aquino  who  had  married  a  beautiful  Pro- 
ven9ale;  but  her  real  father  is  said  to  have  been  the 
King  of  Naples,  Robert  the  Wise  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  To  Boccaccio  she  appeared  to  be  the  lady 
promised  to  him  in  the  visions  of  his  youthful 
dreams.  She  was,  however,  married,  though  to 
whom  we  cannot  say,  the  name  of  her  husband  be- 
ing lost.  There  is,  indeed,  much  the  same  indis- 
tinctness about  her  personality  as  about  that  of 
Dante's  Beatrice  and  that  of  Petrarch's  Laura. 
What  Boccaccio's  actual  relations  to  her  were  is 
dubious.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  her — perhaps,  said  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds,  by  Niccolo  Acciacuoli,  a  wealthy  Florentine 
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man  of  business,  who  became  Grand  Seneschal  at 
the  Court  of  Naples — and  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count she  often  advised  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
literary  work.  However,  the  Fiammetta,  the 
Ameto,  and  the  Amorosa  Visione  in  which  Boc- 
caccio deals  with  their  alleged  intercourse,  are 
plainly  such  intricate  medleys  of  truth  and  fiction, 
that  among  the  many  assertions  contained  in  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  true  from  the  false.  If 
we  were  to  believe  certain  statements  in  those  writ- 
ings the  lady,  after  many  delays,  fervent  longings 
and  bitter  disappointments,  finally  surrendered  to 
him,  and  a  brief  period  of  heavenly  transports  fol- 
lowed. But  she  became  indifferent  and  then  faith- 
less, and  Boccaccio  at  last  awoke  from  his  infatua- 
tion to  find  himself  forlorn  and  penniless — for  his 
father,  previously  a  very  successful  merchant,  was 
absolutely  ruined. 

However,  the  sonnets  which  Boccaccio  addressed 
to  Fiammetta  do  not  bear  out  the  story  shadowed 
forth  in  his  other  works.  Instead  of  her  crowning 
his  flame,  we  see  her  pictured  in  the  sonnets  as  being 
ever  cold  and  stern,  'a  block  of  marble,  which  no 
beams  of  love  could  warm' ;  and  her  lover  is  for  ever 
complaining  of  her  icy  demeanour,  her  disdain,  and 
cruelty.  In  any  case,  though  one  may  well  agree 
with  the  view  of  John  Addington  Symonds  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  Fiammetta  having  ever  recipro- 
cated Boccaccio's  passion,  it  is  certain  that  his  love 
for  her  inspired  him  to  write  several  of  the  works 
of  his  early  manhood,  the  Ameto,  the  Fiammetta, 
and  Filocopo.  She  became  too  the  heroine  of  the 
Amorosa  Visione;  she  can  be  detected  in  La  Caccia 
di  Diana,  and  we  find  her  yet  again  and  more  than 
once  in  the  Decameron.  Curiously  enough,  it  is 
held  that  like  Petrarch's  Laura  she  died  of  the 
Black  Plague  in  1348.*  Though  she  was  certainly 

*  Dante's  Beatrice  was  also  carried  off  by  a  pestilence. 
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the  passion  of  Boccaccio's  life,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  he  had  no  other  love  affairs,  quite  apart 
from  his  early  amourettes  with  Tampinea'  and 
'Abrotonia.'  There  is  evidence  that  he  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  but  by  whom  is  not  known. 
Nor  have  we  any  information  as  to  what  became  of 
those  children.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in 
Boccaccio's  will,  which,  after  specifying  certain 
minor  bequests,  chiefly  of  a  charitable  character,  left 
the  bulk  of  his  belongings  to  a  couple  of  nephews. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  very  little  to  dis- 
pose of.  He  had  become  quite  poor  in  his  final 
years,  when,  by  the  way,  he  pictured  himself  as 
dry  and  withered,  with  hanging  skin  and  scarcely 
any  flesh  upon  his  bones,  though  at  forty  he  had 
been  quite  corpulent  and  heavy.  He  passed  away 
at  Certalda  on  December  21,  1375,  being  then  only 
two-and-sixty  years  of  age. 

The  early  admiration  which  Boccaccio  displayed 
for  women  turned  in  time  to  something  very  dif- 
ferent. Even  at  the  best  his  love  was  very  sensual 
and  materialistic.  He  believed  in  using  a  certain 
amount  of  force  with  women,  declaring  that  they 
appreciated  it;  and  so  far  as  Italian  women  are  con- 
cerned there  is  truth  in  his  theory.  Even  in  the 
case  of  his  ideal  love,  'La  Fiammetta,'  he  con- 
strained her,  according  to  the  Amorosa  Visione,  to 
surrender  to  him.  When  she  grew  tired  of  his  pas- 
sion and  turned  to  other  lovers,  a  terrible  bitterness 
arose  within  him,  and  he  denounced  all  woman- 
kind. Nevertheless,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than 
forty,  he  was  entrapped  once  more  by  one  of  these 
creatures,  concerning  whom  he  had  boasted  that  he 
retained  no  illusions  whatever.  A  beautiful  young 
Neapolitan  widow  pretended  to  set  her  cap  at  him, 
and  lured  him  on  to  write  her  passionate  letters, 
which  she  speedily  handed  to  a  younger  admirer 
who  showed  them  all  round  the  town.  Boccaccio, 
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being  at  that  time  'fat  and  forty' — like  George  IV 
at  a  subsequent  date — Neapolitan  society  indulged 
in  no  little  laughter  at  his  expense. 

He  took  his  revenge  by  penning  that  famous  dia- 
tribe against  women  which  is  called  the  Corbacchio. 
He  there  pictured  them  as  having  no  other  occupa- 
tion but  to  make  themselves  look  beautiful  and 
compel  men  to  admire  them.  He  showed  them  en 
deshabille,  surrounded  with  pomades,  perfumes  and 
herbs,  distilling  essences,  washing  their  hair  in  the 
blood  of  animals  (to  give  it  perhaps  a  reddish  tint), 
and  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  devices  in  their  inces- 
sant desire  to  improve  on  nature.  To  appear  at- 
tractive they  feigned  bashfulness  and  timidity,  said 
he;  but  they  showed  themselves  bold  and  ready 
enough  in  all  things  which  were  to  their  taste. 
Referring  to  the  married  ones,  their  sole  thought, 
their  only  object,  their  one  ambition,  he  declared, 
was  to  rob,  rule,  and  deceive  their  husbands,  and 
in  order  to  attain  that  end  they  would  stoop  to  any- 
thing. 

Again,  in  writing  his  Life  of  Dante,  Boccaccio 
took  occasion  to  rail  at  women  apropos  of  the  un- 
happy marriage  contracted  by  the  author  of  the 
Divine  Comedy.  In  that  connexion,  he  expounded 
the  oft-repeated  theory  that  the  pursuit  of  learning 
and  art  is  incompatible  with  matrimony.  And  he 
continued  :  'Let  none  suppose  that  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  I  conclude  that  men  ought  not  to 
take  wives.  On  the  contrary,  I  much  commend  it; 
but  not  for  everybody.  Let  philosophers  leave 
matrimony  to  wealthy  fools,  noblemen  and  pea- 
sants ;  and  let  them  take  their  own  delight  with 
philosophy,  who  is  a  far  better  bride  than  any 
other.'  A  novelty  perhaps  in  Boccaccio's  time, 
that  view,  in  its  broad  lines,  has  become  one  of  the 
veriest  commonplaces  of  to-day. 


Ill 

SOME  ENGLISH  POETS  OF  TUDOR  AND  STUART  DAYS 

Surrey  and  Geraldine — Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his  Stella — Edmund 
Spenser  and  Rosalind — Shakespeare  and  the  Dark  Lady — 
Habington  and  Castara — Ben  Jonson  and  Herrick — Suckling 
and  Miss  Willoughby — Lovelace  and  Lucasta — Waller  and 
Sacharissa — Cowley  and  Wither — Milton  and  his  Wives — 
Marvell  and  his  Landlady — Rochester  and  his  two  Elizas — 
Otway  and  Etherege. 

LET  us  now  turn  to  the  love-affairs  of  some  of  our 
English  poets.  To  pass  the  private  lives  of  all  of 
them  in  review  would  require  more  space  than  we 
have  at  our  disposal,  and  would,  moreover,  in  all 
probability  prove  tedious  to  the  reader.  As  a  rule, 
then,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  famous 
men  and  the  more  celebrated  love-affairs,  taking 
our  examples,  as  far  as  possible,  chronologically. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  further  than  the  Tudor 
period.  Before  then,  leaving  the  great  outstanding 
figure  of  Chaucer  on  one  side,  English  poetry  was 
merely  in  its  infancy. 

The  first  name  which  we  find  on  our  list  is  that 
of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  lover  of  the 
'Fair  Geraldine.'  The  date  of  Surrey's  birth  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  the  year 
1517.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard  who  subsequently  became  the  third  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Anne  Boleyn,  who  at  first  took  great 
interest  in  him,  had  for  a  while  an  idea  of  marrying 
him  to  the  Princess  Mary,  Henry  VIII 's  first-born 
daughter,  but  she  ultimately  relinquished  that  de- 
sign, and  in  February  1531-2  Surrey  was  contracted 
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to  Frances  Vere,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  the  same  time,  but  both 
the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  very  young — 
Surrey,  if  born  in  1517,  being  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age — and  thus  the  young  couple  did  not 
live  together  until  1535,  at  which  date  Surrey  would 
have  been  eighteen. 

According  to  all  accounts  he  was  a  very  hot- 
headed youth,  being  described  indeed  as  'the  most 
foolish  proud  boy  in  England.'  His  mother — a 
daughter  of  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham — called 
him  'an  ungracious  son,'  but  that  was  because  he 
sided  with  his  father  in  the  matrimonial  rupture 
which  took  place  between  his  parents.  This  was 
brought  about  by  his  father's  adultery  with  a  nur- 
sery-maid named  Elizabeth  Holland,  the  upshot  be- 
ing that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ceased 
to  live  together.  Surrey  himself  got  into  hot  water 
in  other  respects.  On  one  occasion  he  was  charged 
with  eating  meat  in  Lent  and  with  breaking  the 
windows  of  London  citizens.  He  justified  himself 
respecting  the  first  of  those  accusations  by  produc- 
ing a  dispensation,  whilst  the  second  he  avenged 
by  penning  a  versified  diatribe  in  which  he  freely 
vented  his  scorn  for  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1537,  however,  he  became  involved  in  more 
serious  trouble — the  result  of  a  blow  which  he  gave 
a  courtier  who  charged  him  with  secretly  sympath- 
ising with  the  insurgents  of  the  so-called  'Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace.'  There  was,  it  seems,  no  grounds  for 
such  an  accusation,  but  it  may  have  momentarily 
impressed  the  suspicious  Henry  VIII .  At  all  events , 
in  June  1537,  Surrey  was  imprisoned  at  Windsor. 

He  occupied  himself  in  confinement  by  writing 
poetry,  addressed  chiefly  to  an  unnamed  mistress. 
It  was  only  at  a  later  date  that  a  name  at  last  fell 
from  his  pen,  the  occasion  being  that  of  a  sonnet 
which  he  entitled  'Description  and  Praise  of 
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his  Love  Geraldine,'  and  which  dealt  with 
the  alleged  Florentine  origin  of  the  Geraldine; 
family.  In  this  connexion,  Thomas  Nash 
related  in  a  romance  called  The  Unfortunate 
Traveller,*  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Wilton,  that  Surrey  whilst  in  Italy,  had  there 
consulted  the  scholar  and  alchemist  Cornelius  Ag- 
rippa,  who  had  shown  him  the  image  of  Geraldine 
in  a  magic  mirror,  whereupon  he  was  so  greatly  im- 
pressed that  he  went  about  challenging  to  deadly 
encounter  all  who  might  presume  to  dispute  the 
lady's  beauty.  Drayton  made  use  of  that  romance; 
and  so  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.  But  although  Surrey  was  in  France 
more  than  once  (he  served  against  the  French  in 
1545-6)  it  appears  that  he  was  never  at  any  time  in 
Italy. 

Some  of  his  poems,  it  seems,  were  really  written 
in  praise  of  Anne,  Lady  Hertford,  who,  we  are  told, 
discouraged  his  attentions.  The  object  of  the  pla- 
tonic  attachment  to  which  he  gave  utterance  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Geraldine  sonnets,  is  said  to  have 
been  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare.  It  is  thought  that 
she  was  born  at  Maynooth  in  or  about  1528,  in 
which  case  she  would  have  been  eleven  years 
younger  than  Surrey  and  only  nine  years  old  when 
he  wrote  poetry  at  Windsor.  It  follows,  assuredly, 
that  none  of  the  Windsor  verses  can  refer  to  her,  if 
her  age  was  only  such  as  has  been  stated. 

It  appears  that  her  brother  was  guilty  of  some 
treasonable  practices,  in  which  her  father  became 
involved,  whereupon  her  mother  brought  her  to 
England.  She  was  there  attached  first  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Princess  Mary  at  Hunsdon,  and  secondly 
to  that  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard  at  Hampton 

*  It  was  published  in  1594,  that  is,  forty-seven  years  after  Surrey's 
death. 
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Court,  and  Surrey  saw  her  at  both  those  places. 
It  was,  we  are  also  told,  in  1540  that  he  began  to 
write  the  songs  and  sonnets  expressing  his  love  for 
her  and  praising  her  beauty.  But  if  that  date 
be  correct,  and  if  Lady  Elizabeth  was  born 
in  1528,  she  would  at  the  time  of  Surrey's 
first  verses  have  been  only  twelve  years  old. 
While  dealing  in  our  previous  chapter  with 
the  love-affairs  of  the  earlier  Italian  poets,  we  re- 
ferred to  the  extreme  youth  of  Griselda,  Juliet,  and 
others;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  rather  surprised 
to  find  an  Irish  girl  not  yet  in  her  teens  inspiring 
Surrey,  then  three-and-twenty,  with  such  feelings 
as  are  depicted  in  his  verses.*  After  all,  the  alleged 
date  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  birth  is  only  conjectural, 
and  she  may,  perhaps,  have  been  born  earlier  than 
is  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  other  works. 

In  1543,  being  without  resources,  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried a  certain  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  a  widower,  aged 
sixty.  She  would  then  have  been  fifteen,  a  mar- 
riageable age,  no  doubt;  but  it  was  a  veritable  union 
between  May  and  December.  Four  years  later  her 
admirer  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  accused  of  an  inten- 
tion to  usurp  the  throne  of  Edward  VI,  but  the  only 
real  evidence  against  him  was  that  he  had  quar- 
tered the  Royal  Arms,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
he  was  entitled  to  do  as  a  descendant  of  Thomas  of 
Brotherton,  son  of  Edward  I.  In  the  following  year 
the  fair  Geraldine  lost  her  old  husband;  and  in  1552 
she  became  the  third  wife  of  Edward  Fiennes  de 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  employed  in  im- 
portant diplomatic  negotiations.  She  acquired  his 

*  His  marriage  with  Frances  Vere  had  been  consummated  five 
years  previously,  a  first  child  being  born  in  1536.  Altogether,  he 
had  five  children,  two  sons  (including  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk) 
and  three  daughters. 
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full  confidence,  it  seems,  and  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary. Some  four  years  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1585  she  followed  him  to  the  grave,  being 
laid  to  rest  beside  him  in  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor.*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  at  Woburn 
Abbey  a  reputed  portrait  of  her.  It  represents  an 
attractive-looking  woman  with  auburn  hair.  Not 
the  faintest  scandal  attaches  to  Geraldine's  mem- 
ory. There  is  no  indication  that  she  ever  gave 
Surrey  the  slightest  encouragement.  His  attach- 
ment for  her  seems,  also,  to  have  been  even  more 
platonic  than  that  of  Dante  for  Beatrice. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, f  whose 
'Stella'  differed  considerably  from  Surrey's  'Ger- 
aldine.'  His  father  at  first  wished  to  marry  him 
to  Sir  William  Cecil's  daughter  Anne,  but  pecu- 
niary difficulties  arose,  and  after  various  postpone- 
ments the  match  fell  through,  the  young  lady  be- 
coming the  wife  of  the  seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford. 
There  was  next  an  attempt  to  marry  Sidney  to  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Berkeley,  but  this  affair 
also  came  to  nothing,  and  on  leaving  Oxford  (with- 
out a  degree)  the  young  man  set  out  on  his  travels, 
going  in  the  first  instance  to  France,  where  he 
found  himself  at  the  time  of  the  St  Bartholomew 
Massacre.  He  afterwards  passed  through  Lorraine 
into  Germany  and  thence  into  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  Northern  Italy.  On  returning  home 
he  visited  Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex, 
at  his  estate  of  Chartley,  where  he  met  his  lord- 
ship's daughter  Penelope,  who,  we  are  told,  was  at 
this  time  only  twelve  years  of  age.  Devereux  de- 

*  Assuming  that  she  was  born  in  1 528,  she  would  have  been  sixty- 
one  at  the  time  of  her  death.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any 
children  by  either  of  her  husbands. 

t  Born  at  Penshurst  in  Kent  on  Novem.  30,  1554,  he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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sired  to  arrange  a  marriage  between  the  pair*  but 
died  before  anything  was  effected.  Sidney,  how- 
ever, paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  lady  by  writ- 
ing sonnets  to  her,  in  which  he  called  her  Stella 
and  himself  Astrophel.  The  earlier  ones  were  imi- 
tations of  Surrey's  verse.  But  Lady  Penelope, 
however  much  she  may  have  favoured  Sidney,  was 
forced  into  a  very  unhappy  marriage  with  Robert, 
Lord  Rich,  who  tried  to  despoil  her  of  everything 
she  possessed,  in  which  design,  fortunately,  he 
was  hindered  by  her  brother  Essex,  Elizabeth's 
favourite. 

United  to  a  man  for  whom  she  could  feel  neither 
affection  nor  esteem,  Penelope  encouraged  the  re- 
newal of  Sidney's  love,  which  he  was  quite  willing 
to  give,  and  which  he  continued  to  celebrate  in 
verse,  employing  the  same  vehicle  to  express  his 
scorn  for  her  husband.  The  attachment  was  no 
platonic  one.  Lady  Rich  became  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  of  some  of  whom  Sidney  may  have 
been  the  father.  His  relations  with  Penelope  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  entering  into  the 
bonds  of  wedlock.  He  was  induced  to  do  so  by  his 
penurious  circumstances,  and  found  a  wife  in 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  Walsingham,  his  liaison 
with  Lady  Rich  still  continuing.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Hol- 
land in  1586,  and  how  he  was  wounded  under  the 
walls  of  Zutphen.  His  wife,  who  was  at  this  time 
in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  had  accom- 
panied him  as  far  as  Flushing,  and  on  hearing  of 
his  injury  she  came  to  Arnheim  to  nurse  him. 

*  Early  marriages,  which  of  course  were  not  consummated  until 
the  proper  time  arrived,  were  common  enough  in  those  days.  We 
have  seen  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  Surrey's  case.  But  unless 
certain  girls  were  particularly  precocious  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
in  their  inspiring  passions  when  only  twelve  years  old  in  such  men 
as  Surrey  and  Sidney. 
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Within  a  month,  however,  he  was  dead.  The  child 
whom  his  wife  was  expecting,  subsequently  came 
into  the  world  stillborn,  but  he  left  a  daughter  who 
married  Roger  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland.  His 
widow,  curiously  enough,  married  his  mistress's 
brother,  Elizabeth's  favourite  Essex,  and  after  his 
execution  found  yet  a  third  husband  in  Richard  de 
Burgh. 

As  for  Penelope  (never  did  modern  woman  so  belie 
that  classic  name)  she  consoled  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Sidney  and  for  her  unhappiness  with  Rich  by 
becoming  the  mistress  of  Charles  Blount,  the  eighth 
Lord  Mount  joy,  who  offered  to  console  her  when 
she  poured  forth  to  him  the  story  of  her  matri- 
monial unhappiness.  By  Mount  joy  she  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  whom  he  acknowledged. 
She  was  very  active  in  pleading  the  cause  of  her 
brother  Essex  when  he  was  disgraced,  but  she  could 
not  save  him  from  the  scaffold.  It  seems  that  she 
suffered  no  loss  of  esteem  at  Court  by  living  openly 
in  adultery  with  Mount  joy.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, ultimately  procured  a  divorce  in  order  that  he 
might  marry  a  rich  widow,  and  thereupon  Mount- 
joy,  whom  James  I  had  meanwhile  created  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  made  her  his  wife,  the  future  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  then  his  chaplain,  performing  the 
ceremony.  The  sequel  was  curious — that  royal 
hypocrite  James  I,  who  had  winked  at  the  adultery 
of  Mount  joy  and  Penelope,  was,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  infuriated  by  their  marriage,  and  sternly  re- 
fused to  receive  them  at  Court.  The  husband  died 
in  April  1606,  and  less  than  a  year  afterwards  Pene- 
lope also  passed  away. 

Although  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  accounted  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  gentlemen,  one  whose  death 
was  universally  deplored  and  for  whom  virtually  all 
London  put  on  mourning,  it  will  be  seen  by  what 
we  have  written  that  his  love-affair  with  'Stella' 
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was  not  of  an  edifying  character.  One  must  reckon, 
however,  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
period.  On  the  other  hand  not  only  did  Sidney 
himself  deck  his  love  with  flowers  as  if  to  make  it 
appear  one  of  the  most  beautiful  attachments  the 
world  had  known,  but  his  friend  Spenser  strove  to 
render  it  even  more  romantic  by  asserting  in  his 
Astrophel  that  'Stella'  expired  of  grief  when  Sidney 
died.  That  was  certainly  carrying  poetic  licence 
somewhat  too  far,  even  allowing  that  Spenser's 
object  was  to  introduce  into  his  poem  the  trans- 
formation of  the  lovers  into  the  flower  'Starlight,' 
which  red  at  first,  turned  as  it  faded  to  blue.  The 
bald  truth  concerning  Penelope's  career  has  been 
set  down  above.* 

Edmund  Spenser,  to  whom  we  have  just  referred, 
is  the  next  poetic  lover  on  our  list.  He  was  a  Lon- 
doner by  birth  but  his  family  belonged  to  Lanca- 
shire and  it  was  there,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burnley,  that  he  became  enamoured  of  a  young 
person  whom  he  celebrated  in  verse  as  Rosalind. 
She  rejected  his  suit  and  his  grief  at  her  cruelty  is 
set  forth  in  several  of  his  poems,  beginning  with  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar  which  dates  from  1579,  and 
ending  with  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again  which 
belongs  to  1591.  The  object  of  Spenser's  attach- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  a  gentlewoman  of  no  mean 
house,  and  we  are  also  told  that  she  had  no  'vulgar 
and  common  gifts  of  nature  and  manners.'  There 
have  been  different  conjectures  respecting  her.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory  she  was  a  relation  of  Frances 
Wilkes  of  Hodnet  in  Warwickshire,  who  married 
Sir  Erasmus  Dry  den,  but  there  are  various  known 
dates  which  do  not  agree  with  that  supposition. 
Another  view  is  that  Spenser's  inamorata  was  a  cer- 

*  It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  one  reflects  that  she  apparently 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Sidney's  drcadia  which  was  written  for  the 
amusement  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
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tain  Rose  Dyneley,  the  daughter  of  a  yeoman  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clitheroe.  However 
that  may  be,  Spenser's  passion  undoubtedly  gave 
stimulus  to  his  poetic  fancy — and  when  everything 
is  considered  that  is  all  one  can  ask  of  the  women 
whom  the  poets  have  admired. 

Taking  a  broad  view,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  they  were  really  high  or  low  born,  whether 
they  were  really  fair  or  plain.  It  is  sufficient  that 
they  should  have  fascinated  their  lovers,  and  have 
inspired  them  to  sing  their  praises  in  splendid 
verse.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  art  that  the  mistresses  of  the  poets  should 
have  proved  either  deaf  to  their  suits  or  faithless  to 
their  love,  for  this  has  given  genius  its  opportunity 
to  voice  its  despair,  its  grief,  its  agony.  If  Spen- 
ser's Rosalind  had  not  proved  obdurate  we  should 
have  lost  much  of  his  verse. 

We  are  told  that  he  was  weighed  down  by  love- 
grief  as  well  as  by  hard  circumstances  at  the  time 
(1580)  when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Grey 
de  Wilton,  the  Lord  Deputy.  In  Ireland  he  cer- 
tainly mended  his  fortunes — for  a  time  at  all  events 
— and  Ireland  also  gave  him  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  Rosalind,  for  in  1592 — the  year  after  Colin  Clout 
in  which  Rosalind  was  for  the  last  time  celebrated — 
he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Boyle,  whose 
father  was  a  kinsman  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork.  His 
courtship  lasted  two  years,  but  ultimately  proved 
successful,  and  in  June  1594  Spenser  and  Elizabeth 
were  married.  He  then  composed  one  of  the 
greatest  lyrics  in  our  language,  an  epithalamium 
which  shows  that  love's  triumph,  like  its  griefs, 
can  inspire  the  most  splendid  poetry. 

His  wife  bore  him  four  children,  but  he  was  fated 
to  misfortune.  During  the  Irish  rising  of  1598, 
his  residence,  Kilcoman  Castle,  was  burned  over 
his  head,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  Cork  with  his  family. 
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Late  in  the  year  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the 
ensuing  January  passed  away  in  King  Street,  West- 
minster. Assuming  that  he  was  born  in  1552  (some 
accounts  say  1553)  he  would  have  been  only  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  death. 
In  that  short  life,  however,  though  it  was  often 
oppressed  by  cares  he  had  found  time  to  write  his 
immortal  Faerie  Queen.  His  wife,  who  survived 
him,  was  afterwards  twice  married — the  appetite  of 
widows  for  husbands  was  in  those  days  remarkable 
— firstly  to  a  certain  Richard  Secherstone  by  whom 
she  had  a  son;  and  secondly  to  a  Captain  Richard 
Tint.  Spenser's  children  experienced  various  mis- 
fortunes. His  grandson  by  his  eldest  boy  Sylvanus 
was  transplanted  into  Connaught  as  an  English 
Papist  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  did  not  recover 
Kilcoman  until  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
The  castle  which  was  Spenser's  pride  and  where  he 
must  have  written  at  least  the  latter  allegories  of 
the  Faerie  Queen  is  now  a  ruin  overgrown  with  ivy. 
The  Tiddeman  family  traces  its  descent  from  the 
famous  Elizabethan  poet. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  great  questions  in  the 
loves  of  the  poets,  that  of  Shakespeare  and  the  so- 
called  Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets.  For  several  years 
past  a  great  deal  of  ink  has  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  quite  a  battle-royal  has  raged  around  the 
personality  of  Mary  Fitton,  whom  some  have  striven 
to  identify  with  the  aforesaid  Dark  Lady,  whilst 
others  have  strenuously  contended  that  nothing 
whatever  shows  any  connexion  between  them.  The 
doughtiest  champions  of  the  Mary  Fitton  theory 
have  been  Mr  Thomas  Tyler  and  Mr  Frank  Harris, 
their  most  authoritative  opponent  being  Sir  Sidney 
Lee.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  case  for  Mary 
Fitton  rests  on  probabilities  and  presumptions  only, 
and  that  the  case  against  her  is  based  on  the  absence 
of  positive  material  proofs.  For  the  'Baconians,' 
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like  Sir  Edward  Dura  ing  Laurence  and  his  fol- 
lowers, the  dispute  can  have  little  interest  because 
it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare  was 
Shakespeare  and  not  Bacon.  If,  by  chance,  the 
latter  was  Shakespeare  and  wrote  the  Sonnets  in 
addition  to  the  Plays,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be- 
gin the  discussion  all  over  again,  and  to  ascertain, 
in  the  first  instance,  whether  Bacon  might  possibly 
be  connected  with  Mary  Fitton,  or  whether  the  Dark 
Lady  might  not  be  some  other  member  of  her  sex 
favoured  with  the  Baconian  regard.  This  we  just 
throw  out,  en  passant,  as  a  hint  to  present  and  future 
Baconians. 

But  let  us  accept  Shakespeare  as  being  Shake- 
speare and  none  other.  There  is  doubtless  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  writings  to  show  that  he  was 
a  man  of  a  pronounced  sensual  temperament,  and 
this  view  is  corroborated  by  the  little  which  we  act- 
ually know  of  his  life.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion whether  he  was  the  William  Shakespeare  who, 
in  1582,  obtained  a  licence  to  marry  a  certain  Anne 
Whateley.  We  can  only  be  certain  that  merely  a 
day  or  two  after  that  licence  was  granted,  our 
Shakespeare  was  constrained  to  marry  his  mistress 
Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  pregnant  by  him,  and 
gave  birth  to  her  daughter  Susanna  only  six  months 
after  the  marriage  ceremony.  At  the  time  of  the 
wedding  Shakespeare  was  in  his  nineteenth  year 
and  Anne  Hathaway  was  eight  years  his  senior.  It 
has  been  argued  that  Anne  made  love  to  him  and 
entrapped  him;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
a  youth's  first  passion  is  for  a  woman  considerably 
older  than  himself.  Anne  Hathaway,  as  the  dates 
show,  was  only  about  six-and-twenty  at  the  time  of 
the  affair,  and  we  feel  that  it  would  not  have  been 
at  all  necessary  for  her  to  entice  a  young  fellow  of 
Shakespeare's  age  and  disposition.  However,  it  is 
scarcely  to  the  poet's  credit,  if,  in  the  circum- 
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stances  which  soon  arose,  he  intended  to  leave  Anne 
Hathaway  in  the  lurch,  and  take  Anne  Whateley 
to  wife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had  to  marry  the 
former,  and,  to  use  the  common  expression  of  the 
present-day  working  classes,  make  'a  respectable 
woman'  of  her. 

Such  marriages  seldom  prove  satisfactory.  Two 
more  children,  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith,  were 
born  to  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  early  in  1585;  but 
there  were  no  others,  and  for  eleven  years  the  poet 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  his  wife  and  family.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare,  then  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  found  consolation  of  a  kind  else- 
where, and  that  more  than  one  woman  may  have 
attracted  him  during  his  years  of  intercourse  with 
the  Royal  Court  and  the  citizens  of  London.  In 
that  connexion,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  morals 
of  his  period.  Thus,  various  allusions  in  his  plays, 
which  have  been  pressed  into  service  to  support  the 
Mary  Fitton  theory  of  the  Sonnets,  may  apply  to 
very  different  women. 

When  we  come  to  the  Sonnets  themselves  we 
find  that  they  are  154  in  number,  and  that  whilst 
the  first  126  celebrate  the  poet's  love  for  a  youth  of 
high  degree  and  great  personal  attractions,  the 
others  proclaim  his  passion  for  the  Dark  Lady 
aforesaid.  There  was  formerly  an  attempt  to  iden- 
tify this  false  divinity  with  Elizabeth  Vernon,  wife 
of  Shakespeare's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
but  that  view  has  been  abandoned,  and,  apparently, 
the  only  present-day  candidate  for  identification 
with  the  Dark  Lady  is  the  Mary  Fitton  already 
mentioned. 

The  poet's  Sonnets  show  that  the  object  of  his 
passion,  whatever  her  beauty  may  have  been,  was 
by  no  means  an  ideal  member  of  her  sex ;  and  Mary 
Fitton  was  certainly  far  from  faultless.  In  fact, 
everything  indicates  her  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
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somewhat  easy  virtue.  Remembering,  however, 
the  character  of  Penelope  Devereux,  Sidney's 
Stella,  there  is  no  occasion  to  feel  surprised  at 
Shakespeare  falling  in  love  with  Mary  Fitton.  The 
assumption  that  he  did  so,  and  that  she  was  the  lady 
of  the  Sonnets  is  based  primarily  on  her  known  re- 
lations with  Shakespeare's  friend  William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  is  contended  that  the  first 
126  sonnets  were  addressed  to  that  nobleman  and 
the  others  to  her,  and  that  they  show  Pembroke 
supplanting  Shakespeare  in  Mary's  love. 

This  theory,  as  expounded  by  Mr  Thomas  Tyler 
with  great  historical  and  antiquarian  learning,  and 
by  Mr  Frank  Harris  with  much  literary  power  and 
ingenuity,  has  been  chiefly  evolved  from  a  work  by 
Lady  Newdigate-Newdegate,  entitled  Gossip  from 
a  Muniment  Room:  Passages  in  the  Lives  of  Anne 
and  Mary  Fitton — the  Newdegate  family  being 
descended  from  the  former  of  those  ladies.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  a  certain  Sir  Edward  Fitton 
the  younger,  who  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Ireland,  and  was  member  of  parliament  for  Bor- 
oughbridge  in  1588.  Their  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Holcroft  of  Holcroft, 
Lancashire.  Mary,  the  fourth  child  and  second 
daughter  of  the  union,  was  baptized  at  Gawsworth 
in  Cheshire  in  June  1578.  In  1595,  when  she  would 
have  been  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was 
already  a  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  is  something  rather  mysterious  about  her 
youthful  career.  An  Ormerod  MS.  mentions  an 
early  marriage  of  hers  with  a  certain  Captain 
Lougher.  Perhaps,  however,  she  was  only  con- 
tracted to  him,  and  the  ceremony  itself  was  never 
performed,  or  else  the  marriage  may  never  have 
been  consummated.  At  all  events,  at  the  time  of 
her  father's  death  (March  1605,  n.s.)  she  was  still 
designated  by  her  maiden  name,  whilst  in  the  will 
E 
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of  her  great-uncle,  three  years  later,  she  is  called 
Mistress  Marie  Fytton,  married  to  Mr  William 
Polwhele  (or  Pollewheele),  whereas  had  she  then 
been  Captain  Lougher's  widow  she  ought  to  have 
been  described  by  his  name. 

Before  the  Polwhele  marriage  she  had  various 
adventures.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  tells  us  that  she  was 
extremely  popular  among  the  young  men  at  Court 
by  reason  of  her  vivacity.  In  1600,  when  Lord 
Herbert  married  Anne  Russell,  another  of  Eliza- 
beth's maids  of  honour,  Mary  Fitton  led  some  of 
the  dances  and  took  part  in  a  masque  of  Court 
ladies.  Before  that  time,  perhaps,  or  certainly  a 
little  later,  she  was  the  mistress  of  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Pembroke.  According  to  Mr  Tyler, 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  were  written  between  1598 
and  1601.  At  the  former  date  Herbert  was  eigh- 
teen, and  Mary  Fitton  twenty  years  old;  Shake- 
speare, for  his  part,  being  four-and-thirty,  an  age 
of  strong  passions.  We  are  told  that  the  intrigue 
with  Herbert  could  not  be  concealed,  that  Mary 
often  tucked  up  her  skirts,  cloaked  herself  as  if  she 
were  a  man,  and  walked  out  of  the  palace  at  night, 
in  order  to  join  her  young  lover.  In  1601  she  was 
found  to  be  with  child,  whereupon  Herbert  was 
charged  by  Cecil  with  the  paternity.  He  at  least 
acknowledged  relations,  but  refused  to  marry  the 
young  lady,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the 
Fleet  Prison.  Mary,  on  her  side,  escaped  punish- 
ment, and  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  died  soon  after- 
wards. Sir  Edward  Fitton  was  rather  put  out  by 
the  Earl's  refusal  to  marry  his  daughter,  for  he 
accounted  her,  it  seems,  to  be  of  as  good  a  station  as 
his  lordship,  except  that  the  latter  had  such  dignity 
as  attached  to  a  title.  Sir  Edward,  by  the  way,  had 
already  experienced  trouble  with  another  of  his 
children,  his  eldest  son,  who  married  without  the 
paternal  consent,  and  was  thereupon  left  to  shift 
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for  himself,  in  such  wise  that  his  mother,  writing 
in  May  1592,  expressed  a  fear  that  the  young  fel- 
low might  fall  'into  some  desperate  action.' 

We  now  come,  however,  to  perhaps  the  most  curi- 
ous part  of  Mary  Fitton's  career;  or  possibly  it  was 
only  the  natural  corollary  of  what  had  gone  before. 
Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  co&ie,  and  having 
started  on  a  downward  course  this  young  woman 
persevered  in  it.  At  all  events,  Pembroke  having 
thrown  her  over,  she  became  the  mistress  of  Sir 
Richard  Leveson,  Kt.  According  to  one  account 
she  had  four  children  by  him,  a  son  and  two  or 
three  daughters;  according  to  another  there  were 
only  two  children,  both  of  them  girls.  The  exact 
date  of  the  intrigue  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained.  It  must  have  been  one  of  some  dura- 
tion, and  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  affair 
with  Pembroke.  But  whether  it  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed Mary's  marriage  with  Captain  Polwhele,  is 
uncertain.  According  to  Lord  De  Tabley's  re- 
searches the  Polwhele  marriage  took  place  in  or 
about  1607,  that  is  six  years  after  Mary  had  been 
forsaken  by  Pembroke.  Mr  Tyler  has  surmised 
that  Polwhele  may  have  died  after  a  brief  union, 
and  that  the  liaison  with  Sir  Richard  Leveson  may 
have  been  of  a  subsequent  date.  Had  Mary  pre- 
viously played  the  wanton  in  so  conspicuous  a  man- 
ner, would  Polwhele  have  married  her?  Would 
she  also  have  remained,  as  she  did,  on  good  terms 
with  her  father  until  his  death  in  1605,  had  she 
previously  taken  to  a  dissolute  life  ?  He  had  shown 
great  severity  in  the  case  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
would  hardly  have  shown  less  severity  to  her. 

The  researches  into  Mary  Fitton's  career  have 
in  some  respects  yielded  more  or  less  conflicting 
evidence.  We  have  assumed  here  that  she  married 
Polwhele  in  1607  or  thereabouts,  but  there  are  let- 
ters, it  appears,  in  the  Salisbury  collection,  which 
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point  to  a  marriage  before  1599,  that  is  prior  to  the 
affair  with  Pembroke.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  marriage  before  1599  was  that  con- 
tracted with  Captain  Lougher,  to  whom  we  pre- 
viously referred.  In  any  case,  on  January  29,  in 
the  year  just  mentioned,  Mary  Fitton 's  father 
wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  respecting  her  marriage 
portion,  which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Irish  Treasurer,  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  on  the  ground 
that  the  discharge  tendered  was  not  a  good  one. 
If  we  assume  that  Mary  Fitton  was  actually  mar- 
ried at  this  period  we  might  take  a  different  view 
than  some  have  taken  of  certain  passages  in  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets — always  supposing  that  Mary  was 
the  original  of  the  poet's  Dark  Lady.  Remember- 
ing, however,  that  her  father  about  the  time  of  his 
death  still  described  her  by  her  maiden  name,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  in  a  real  marriage  at  an  earlier 
date. 

If  we  understand  Mr  Frank  Harris  rightly, 
Shakespeare  returned  to  Stratford  when  Mary 
Fitton  was  entirely  lost  to  him  and  when  he  wished 
to  shun  the  spots  where  he  had  so  often  seen  her, 
and  which  recalled  only  bitter  memories  to  him. 
It  has  been  admitted  by  others  that  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  pair  was  possible,  in  spite  of  the  difference 
in  their  station;  and  in  this  connexion  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  William  Kemp,  the  actor,  dedi- 
cated his  Nine  Days1  Wonder  in  extremely  familiar 
language  to  Mary's  elder  sister,  Anne,  who  was 
also,  for  a  time,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maids  of 
honour,  and  became,  in  or  about  1595,  the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Newdigate  of  Erbury,  Warwickshire.  In 
view  of  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  Mary's  alleged 
career,  is  it  not  possible  that  in  regard  to  one  or  two 
points  there  may  have  been  some  confusion  between 
her  and  her  sister?  On  the  main  question,  that  of 
Mary's  identity  with  the  Dark  Lady,  we  ourselves 
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incline  to  the  Scotch  verdict  of  'Not  proven';  but  it 
is  one  which  the  curious  reader  should  examine  for 
himself,  taking  on  one  hand  Sir  Sidney  Lee's  Life 
of  Shakespeare  and  Gerald  Massey's  Secret  Drama 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  and  on  the  other  Mr 
Frank  Harris's  The  Man  Shakespeare  and  Mr 
Tyler's  elaborate  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
Sonnets.  There  is  also  an  interesting  pamphlet  by 
Mr  Tyler  called  the  Herbert-Fitton  Theory  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  in  which  he  replies  to  some 
of  the  arguments  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  This  pam- 
phlet (Nutt,  1898)  is  illustrated  with  a  view  of  the 
Fitton  tomb  at  Gaws  worth  in  Cheshire,  a  tomb  sur- 
mounted by  statues  of  Lady  Fitton,  her  sons  and 
her  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary.  These  statues  are 
coloured,  and  that  of  Mary,  we  are  told,  represents 
her  with  a  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  (like  her  sister)  a  very  high  forehead.  In  seek- 
ing for  some  corroboration  of  the  Sonnets  in  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  Mr  Frank  Harris  notes  that  Mer- 
cutio  exclaims  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

'I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip' — 

whilst,   in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Biron  says  of 

another  Rosaline  : 

'A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 

With  two  pitch-balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes.' 

Among  the  family  portraits  at  the  Newdegate  seat 
at  Brbury  more  than  one  is  supposed  to  represent 
Mary  Fitton,  but  for  various  reasons  Mr  Tyler 
rejects  them  all.  We  will  merely  add  in  connex- 
ion with  this  much  debated  question  of  the  Dark 
Lady,  that  the  more  prominent  supporters  of  the 
Mary  Fitton  theory  include  Dr  George  Brandes, 
Dr  Furnivall  and  Mr  William  Archer.  We  our- 
selves do  not  feel  competent  to  adjudicate  between1 
the  many  scholarly  and  ingenious  writers  who  have 
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entered  the  lists  and  fought  on  one  or  the  other 
side.  If  we  may  express  an  opinion,  the  battle 
seems  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  a  drawn  one, 
which  may  be  renewed  and  decided  if  more  positive 
evidence  is  forthcoming. 

Leaving  Mary  Fitton  on  one  side,  and  fixing  our 
attention  solely  on  the  Dark  Lady  as  portrayed  by 
Shakespeare,  one  at  least  realises  that  the  object 
of  the  poet's  passion  was  no  ornament  to  her  sex. 
One  often  hears  it  remarked  that  worthless  men 
secure  the  best  wives,  and  it  is  perhaps,  as  a  set-off 
to  their  good  fortune,  that  great  men  so  often  fall 
in  love  with  worthless  women.  We  are  quite  of  Mr 
Harris's  opinion  that  there  must  have  been  no  little 
tragedy  in  Shakespeare's  life.  His  writings  prove 
it.  Anne  Hathaway  was  assuredly  an  unsuitable 
wife  for  such  a  man,  in  regard  both  to  their  re- 
spective ages  and  their  intellects.  Mr  Harris  goes 
too  far,  perhaps,  in  applying  to  Anne  the  quota- 
tion, 'spitefully  jealous  and  a  bitter  scold,'  but  one 
can  well  understand  Shakespeare  finding  her  an 
uncongenial  mate.  Except  that  the  Dark  Lady  was 
no  Beatrice,  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
matrimonial  positions  of  Shakespeare  and  Dante. 
Like  other  men  of  genius,  they  found  themselves 
ill-mated  and  parted  from  the  consorts  that  chance 
had  given  them. 

We  have  seen  a  Herbert  inspiring  the  majority 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  In  the  succeeding 
generation  we  find  another  one  figuring  as  the  muse 
of  a  much  inferior  poet.  This  second  Herbert  was 
Lucy,  the  younger  daughter  of  William  first  Lord 
Powis,  her  admirer  and  husband — who  celebrated 
her  by  the  name  of  Castara — being  William,  son 
of  Thomas  Habington,  an  antiquary  of  good  estate 
who  protected  persecuted  priests  and  contrived 
places  of  concealment  for  them.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  Thomas  Habington 's  wife  who  sent 
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Lord  Monteagle  the  famous  warning  respecting  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  In  indirect  connexion  with  that 
affair,  Thomas  Habington  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  was  released  at  Monteagle 's  interces- 
sion. His  son  William  was  born  at  Hindlip  in 
Worcestershire  in  1605,  but  was  educated  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  at  Douai  and  Paris.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  wishing  him  to  join  their  com- 
pany, he,  having  no  vocation  for  a  religious  life, 
fled  from  them,  and  some  time  between  1630  and 
1633  wooed  and  won  Lord  Powis's  daughter. 
Judging  by  his  writings,  Habington  was  by  no 
means  an  ardent  lover.  He  prided  himself,  indeed, 
on  the  chasteness  of  his  affections,  and  never  ceased 
praising  a  like  quality  in  the  spouse  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  name  of  Castara.  His  poems  in  her 
honour  were  first  published  anonymously  in  1634, 
then  again,  with  his  name  and  successive  additions, 
in  1634  and  1640.  He  tells  us  that  amidst  all  the 
flames  which  consumed  him  for  his  divinity  he 
never  once  felt  a  wanton  taste,  or  departed  from  the 
'straite  way  of  chastity/  and  the  lack  of  fire  in  his 
verse  is  such  that  we  may  well  believe  his  state- 
ment. Nevertheless,  a  son  was  born  of  the  union. 
Habington  survived  until  1654,  and  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  Republican  side  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Much  amatory  verse,  often  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  was  produced  by  the  poets  who  were  Shake- 
speare's contemporaries,  but,  so  far  as  is  known, 
there  was  little  or  nothing  remarkable  about  their 
love-affairs.  Much  of  the  verse  which  they  ad- 
dressed to  women  was  simply  of  a  complimentary 
character,  as,  for  instance,  when  Ben  Jonson 
eulogised  Sidney's  and  D'Aubigny's  daughters  and 
celebrated  the  Countess  of  Bedford  as  'Lucy  the 
bright.'  Jonson 's  marriage  appears  to  have  been 
as  unsatisfactory  as  Shakespeare's.  For  several 
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years  he  lived  apart  from  his  wife,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  an  ill-tempered  shrew,  and  he  derived  no 
satisfaction  from  his  children,  all  of  whom  pre- 
deceased him.  Such  'a  prince  of  good  fellows'  as 
Jon  son  was,  can  have  proved,  however,  only  a  very 
indifferent  husband,  and  his  domestic  infelicity 
must  have  been,  in  part  at  all  events,  of  his  own 
creation. 

Herrick,  some  of  whose  amatory  verse  is  so  very 
charming,  and  who  was  at  one  time  Jonson's  boon 
companion,  never  married.  The  divinities  whom 
he  invoked  in  his  retirement  at  Dean  Prior  in 
Devonshire,  after  he  had  obtained  the  living  there, 
were  either  mere  figments  of  his  imagination  or 
else  reminiscences  of  his  earlier  life  in  London. 
He  certainly  sang  the  praises  of  his  housekeeper, 
Prudence  Baldwin,  but  in  that  connexion  we  are 
not  disposed  to  impute  anything  indecorous.  For 
the  rest,  Herrick  became  reconciled  to  his  rural 
life,  for  we  know  how  charmingly  he  wrote  of  May- 
day, harvest  home,  Christmastide  in  the  country, 
and  so  forth.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  variety  of 
pets,  whom  he  also  praised  in  verse.  Nevertheless, 
this  confirmed  bachelor  could  sing  right  eloquently 
of  the  joys  of  the  nuptial  celebration  and  the  happi- 
ness of  matrimony.  This  he  demonstrated  by  pen- 
ning more  than  one  vivacious  epithalamium. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  Suckling,  whose  'Why  so  pale 
and  wan,  fond  lover  ?'  and  'Prithee  send  me  back  my 
heart*  are  among  the  most  familiar  English  lyrics. 
Suckling  must  assuredly  have  possessed  an  amor- 
ous disposition,  but  he  certainly  does  not  figure  to 
advantage  in  the  most  prominent  of  his  love- 
affairs;  if,  indeed,  one  may  so  call  a  suit  in  marriage 
when  the  lady  happens  to  be  an  heiress.  The  object 
of  Suckling's  affections  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Willoughby,  and  the  King,  Charles  I, 
desired  the  match  to  take  place.  Miss  Willoughby, 
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however,  was  otherwise  inclined,  and  prevailed  on 
Sir  John  Digby  to  compel  Suckling  to  relinquish 
his  suit.  Digby  seems  to  have  accepted  the  mission 
with  zest,  for  he  at  once  started  in  search  of  the 
importunate  wooer,  whom  he  encountered  on  the 
road  to  London.  Words  passed  between  them,  and 
as  Suckling  would  neither  give  the  required  under- 
taking nor  support  his  suit  sword  in  hand,  Digby 
proceeded  to  cudgel  him  'into  a  handful.'  Suck- 
ling's lack  of  spirit  on  this  occasion  speedily  became 
known  at  Court,  and  exposed  him  to  no  little  rail- 
lery from  the  many  young  bloods  among  whom  he 
had  striven  to  shine. 

Miss  Willoughby  may  have  objected  either  to  his 
character  or  his  person.  His  wit,  we  are  told,  was 
derived  from  his  mother,  whilst  he  inherited  his 
appearance  from  his  father.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
engaging,  though  the  particulars  which  are  given 
of  it  scarcely  convey  that  impression.  He  was  of 
medium  height  but  of  no  great  physical  strength; 
and  he  had  a  small  head  covered  with  sandy  hair. 
In  addition  to  those  advantages,  he  displayed  a  red 
face  and,  what  was  worse,  a  red  nose  also.  It  is 
not  insinuated  that  the  ruddiness  of  that  organ 
proceeded  from  excessive  drinking,  although  Suck- 
ling was  undoubtedly  partial  to  a  gay  life.  It  was 
simply  caused,  we  are  assured,  by  chronic  indiges- 
tion. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  thought  of  the  red  face 
and  the  red  nose  lends  an  additional  piquancy  to 
Suckling's  famous  lines  : 

'Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 
Prithee  why  so  pale?' 

Born  at  Whitton  near  Twickenham  in  1609 
(n.s.),  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge  University,  but 
took  no  degree  there;  then  came  to  Court  and  led  a 
life  of  pleasure,  interspersed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  literary  work.  Among  his  boon  companions 
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were  Thomas  Nabbes,  the  dramatist;  Thomas 
Carew,  chiefly  remembered  nowadays  for  his  song 
beginning  : 

'He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 
Or  a  coral  lip  admires — ' 

and  young  Richard  Lovelace,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  to  speak  presently.  Suckling's  satirical  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  is  still  recalled,  but  his  plays  were 
very  inferior  productions,  fortunately  relieved, 
however,  by  the  delightful  lyrics  which  appear  in 
them,  here  and  there,  like  pleasant  oases  in  great 
stretches  of  desert  land.  It  was  in  song  and  ballad 
writing  that  he  shone,  being  helped  in  this,  it  is 
said,  by  a  good  ear  for  music.  Those  songs  and 
ballads  are  proof  positive  of  Suckling's  lively  wit 
and  fancy.  There  is  probably  not  a  really  in- 
different one  among  them,  and  at  times  one  comes 
to  absolutely  unforgettable  verses,  such  as  the  one 
beginning  : 

'Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  feared  the  light.' 

Suckling  was  fond  of  display.  He  lavished  fine 
clothes  on  actors,  and  clad  the  men  whom  he  raised 
for  the  King  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in 
brave  apparel,  like  the  genuine  Cavalier  he  was, 
roysterer,  gamester,  and  withal  a  fighter,  in  spite 
of  the  drubbing  he  so  meekly  received  from  Sir 
John  Digby  in  Miss  Willoughby's  affair.  But  his 
life  was  brief  and  he  ended  pitifully,  poisoning 
himself  in  Paris  when  he  was  but  three-and-thirty 
years  of  age. 

In  connexion  with  him  we  mentioned  Richard 
Lovelace,  who  was  some  nine  years  his  junior  and 
likewise  a  poet  and  a  Cavalier.  Springing  from  an 
old  Kentish  family,  Lovelace  came  into  the  world 
at  Woolwich,  and  studied  at  Charterhouse  and 
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Oxford.  The  lady  whom  he  loved  and  immortal- 
ized as  Althea  and  Lucasta  was,  according  to 
Anthony  a  Wood,  a  certain  Lucy  Sacherverell, 
who,  it  is  surmised,  may  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinando,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Henry 
Sacherverell  of  Warwickshire  by  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Hastings  of  Newark.  Having  involved  him- 
self in  the  petition  from  Kent  in  favour  of  the  King, 
Lovelace  was  committed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  composed  the  poem  to  Althea  containing 
the  well-remembered  lines  : 

'When  love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates  .  .  . 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free — 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 
Enjoy  such  liberty.' 

Lovelace's  contemporaries  regarded  that  poem  as 
his  masterpiece,  but  he  produced  other  fine  verse, 
from  which  various  later  poets  borrowed  somewhat 
unscrupulously,  as,  for  instance,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, who  cribbed  for  one  of  his  own  compositions 
the  beautiful  line  : 

'Sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky.' 

On  being  released  from  the  Gatehouse,  Lovelace 
continued  for  a  time  to  reside  in  London,  but  he 
afterwards  joined  Charles  I  at  Oxford;  then,  be- 
taking himself  to  France,  raised  a  regiment  for 
Louis  XIII  and  fought  at  Dunkirk,  where  he  was 
wounded.  It  is  said  that  tidings  reached  England 
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to  the  effect  that  he  had  succumbed  to  his  injury, 
and  that  Althea,  otherwise  Lucy  Sacherverell,  soon 
afterwards  accepted  another  suitor  as  her  husband. 
But  Lovelace  came  home  again,  and  on  being  once 
more  sent  to  prison,  prepared  for  publication  his 
Lucasta  and  other  poems,  which  he  had  written 
during  his  spell  of  liberty  and  leisure  after  being 
released  from  the  Gatehouse.  The  Lucasta — a 
name  suggested  either  by  Lux  casta  or  Lucy 
casta — commemorates  his  unsatisfied  passion. 

He  at  last  recovered  his  liberty  once  more,  but 
he  had  contracted  consumption  in  his  confinement, 
and  had  also  become  very  needy.  Accounted  in  his 
early  years  one  of  the  most  amiable,  chivalrous  and 
handsome  men  of  his  time  (there  is  a  striking  por- 
trait of  him  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery),  he  died  in 
poverty  when  barely  forty  years  of  age  at  a  lodging 
in  Gunpowder  Alley,  near  Fetter  Lane,  and  was 
buried  in  the  original  church  of  St  Bride's,  sub- 
sequently destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 

It  is  stated  in  the  account  of  Lovelace  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  burial  at  St  Bride's  suggested  to 
Richardson,  a  resident  in  that  parish,  the  idea  of 
bestowing  his  name  upon  the  principal  male  char- 
acter in  Clarissa  Harlowe.  The  real  Lovelace, 
however,  if  we  judge  him  by  his  poems,  was  a  very 
different  man  from  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
libertine  of  Richardson's  novel,  though  the  latter, 
it  is  true,  is  shown  displaying  some  of  his  alleged 
prototype's  attributes,  such  as  good  looks,  polish 
and  bravery.  Clarissa  Harlowe  was  published  in 
1748.  Five-and-forty  years  previously  Nicholas 
Rowe  had  produced  the  tragedy  which  he  called 
The  Fair  Penitent — an  adaptation,  so  to  say,  of 
Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry — and  had  therein  de- 
picted a  young  profligate  whom  he  styled  'the  gay 
Lothario,'  a  name  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  a 
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household  word.  In  Massinger's  play  a  similar 
part  to  Lothario's  is  assigned  to  a  character  called 
Novall;  and  some  critics  hold  that  just  as  Rowe's 
Lothario  was  an  improvement  on  Novall,  so 
Richardson's  Lovelace  was  an  improvement  on 
Lothario. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  name  of  Lothario 
has  prevailed  as  the  stock  designation  for  a  young 
libertine,  though  in  France  it  is  the  name  of 
Richardson's  character,  which  does  duty  in  the 
same  sense.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple. 
The  French  (apart  from  just  a  few  scholars)  never 
heard  of  Rowe,  but  Richardson's  novels  acquired, 
perhaps,  even  greater  celebrity  in  the  iSth-century 
salons  of  Paris  and  Versailles  than  they  did 
in  this  country,  and  the  character  of  Lovelace 
became  impressed  on  the  French  mind.  At  the 
same  time,  among  us,  a  curious  freak  of  circum- 
stances has  connected  the  name  of  Lovelace  with 
that  of  one  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  profligate. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  Lord  Byron,  from  whose 
daughter  sprang  the  last  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Edmund  Waller,  whom 
strictly  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  for  he 
came  into  the  world  some  three  years  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Suckling,  whom  he  outlived,  however,  by 
more  than  forty  years,  even  as  he  survived  Love- 
lace by  nearly  thirty.  In  Waller's  case  we 
are  again  confronted  by  an  unreciprocated  passion. 
He  is  said  to  have  been,  after  Samuel  Rogers,  the 
wealthiest  poet  in  all  English  literature,  and  that 
statement  may  still  have  been  quite  accurate  only  a 
few  years  ago,  though  such  would  now  scarcely  be 
the  case  if  the  name  of  poet  may  be  rightly  given 
to  one  of  the  very  wealthiest  noblemen  in  England, 
who  has  certainly  written  a  fair  quantity  of  verse 
and  even  published  it.  Waller,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  a  man  of  large  means  for  his  time, 
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means  which  were  increased  by  his  early  marriage 
with  Anne  Banks,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
mercer. 

In  spite  of  his  fortunate  circumstances,  he  began 
life  in  a  very  practical  manner,  securing  a  seat  in 
Parliament  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  studied,  too,  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and 
though  he  took  no  degree,  he  seemed  to  be  averse 
from  an  idle  life,  for  after  leaving  the  university 
he  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  However, 
after  marrying  Miss  Banks  in  1631,  he  retired 
with  her  to  his  estate  at  Beaconsfield,  where  his  son 
Robert  was  born.  But  his  wife  did  not  survive  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  and  not 
long  after  her  death  the  young  widower  conceived 
his  famous  passion  for  Sacharissa. 

That  name,  derived  from  saccharum,  otherwise 
sugar,  was  applied  by  him  to  Dorothy  Sidney, 
sister  of  the  famous  Algernon  Sidney,  and  daughter 
of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  Percy.  Waller  was  born  in  1606  and 
Dorothy  Sidney  in  1617,  in  such  wise  that  when 
they  first  met  at  his  cousin's  house  at  Grooms- 
bridge,  near  Penshurst  in  Kent  (Dorothy  then 
being  resident  with  her  grandfather  at  Penshurst), 
he  was  about  nine-and-twenty  and  she  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  paid  her  court,  and 
Johnson  gives  us  to  understand  that  in  doing  so  he 
was  influenced  in  part  by  love  and  in  part  by  ambi- 
tion. At  times  Waller  could  be  genuinely  effusive, 
as  is  shown  by  his  well-known  verses,  'On  a  girdle' 
and  'Go,  lovely  rose,' — which,  by  the  way,  were  not 
addressed  to  Dorothy;  but  he  was  a  teetotaller, 
which  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
checked  the  ardour  of  his  muse. 

Moreover,  Sacharissa  gave  no  encouragement  to 
his  suit,  but  treated  him  with  great  indifference, 
although  his  smooth  and  polished,  if  scarcely 
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glowing,  verse  conferred  celebrity  upon  her,  and 
although  there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  finding 
her  another  husband.  At  last,  in  1639,  an  eligible 
suitor  was  forthcoming  in  the  person  of  Henry 
Lord  Spencer,  subsequently  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Thus  Waller  was  left  in  the  lurch — with  only  the 
poetic  renown  which  he  had  acquired  to  serve  him 
as  consolation.  'He  catched  at  love,  and  filled  his 
arms  with  bays.'  Sacharissa  bore  two  daughters 
and  a  posthumous  son  to  her  husband  Sunderland, 
but  their  union  was  a  brief  one,  the  Earl  being 
mortally  wounded  at  Newbury  in  the  early  autumn 
of  1643.  Nine  years  later,  when  his  widow  was 
five-and-thirty,  she  contracted  a  marriage  with  Sir 
Robert  Smith  of  Sutton-at-Hone  in  Kent,  and  had 
a  son  by  him. 

Waller,  meanwhile,  had  experienced  various 
vicissitudes.  In  the  very  year  of  Sunderland 's 
death  he  became  involved  in  the  famous  plot  which 
is  known  by  his  name,  and  which  had  for  its  objects 
the  protection  of  the  children  of  Charles  I,  the 
arrest  of  the  chief  Parliamentarians,  the  capture 
of  the  Tower  and  the  holding  of  London  for  the 
Royal  cause.  The  affair  being  discovered,  Waller 
was  expelled  from  Parliament,  fined  ^10,000  and 
consigned  to  that  same  Tower  which  he  had  hoped 
to  secure  for  the  King.  At  last,  in  the  autumn  of 
1644,  he  was  banished  from  the  country. 

Before  then,  it  appears,  he  himself  had  taken  a 
wife,  the  lady  being  a  certain  Mary  Bracey  of 
Thame  in  Oxfordshire;  and  if  one  may  believe 
Johnson  (who  was  in  doubt  as  to  her  very  name, 
calling  her  either  Bresse  or  Breaux)  she  bore  him 
no  fewer  than  five  sons  and  eight  daughters  before 
she  passed  away  in  1677.  Whilst  Waller  was  a 
supporter  of  the  royal  cause,  he  was  also  a  man 
of  liberal  opinions  in  many  respects,  particularly 
in  regard  to  religious  matters,  in  which  he  pleaded 
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for  toleration.  Nevertheless,  after  the  King  had 
come  to  his  own  again,  he  enjoyed  no  little  favour 
at  the  Court  of  Whitehall.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
later  years  he  occasionally  met  his  former  divinity 
Sacharissa,  and  that  on  one  occasion  she  inquired 
of  him  if  he  intended  to  write  any  more  verses 
about  her.  To  this  question,  though  we  are  as- 
sured that  Waller  was  noted  for  his  charm  of 
manner,  he  very  ungallantly  replied  :  'When  you 
are  as  young  again,  madam,  and  as  handsome 
as  you  were  then.' 

Sacharissa  died  in  1684,  and  three  years  later 
her  whilom  admirer  followed  her  to  the  grave. 
Johnson  says  that,  as  his  legs  grew  tumid,  he 
went  to  the  King's  physician,  Sir  Charles  Scar- 
borough, and  asked  him  the  meaning  of  the  swell- 
ing. 'Sir,'  the  doctor  replied,  'it  means  that  your 
blood  will  no  longer  flow.'  Waller  thereupon 
repeated  some  lines  from  Virgil,  and  went  back 
home  to  die.  Hall  Barn,  now  the  residence  of  Lord 
Burnham,  was  the  scene  of  his  death.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  and  on  the  elaborate 
monument  raised  to  his  memory  he  was  described 
as  inter  poetas  sui  temporis  facile  princeps — ex- 
travagant eulogy,  indeed,  when  one  remembers 
that  his  age  was  also  that  of  Milton  and  of  Para- 
dise Lost.* 

Among  the  poets  contemporaneous  with  those 
whom  we  have  been  mentioning  were  Cowley  and 
George  Wither.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  be 
said,  however,  respecting  their  love  affairs.  Cow- 
ley,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  some  love  verses 
collected  together  under  the  title  of  The  Mistresse. 
Wither,  born  as  far  back  as  1588,  and  therefore 

*  Referring  to  Waller's  children  Johnson  asserts  that  he  dis- 
inherited his  eldest  son  (Benjamin)  by  his  second  marriage,  and 
that  the  young  fellow  was  shipped  to  New  Jersey,  'as  lacking 
common  understanding.' 
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by  a  good  many  years  the  senior  of  Waller  and 
Suckling,  is  chiefly  remembered  nowadays  by  his 
poem  called  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  which  was 
written  when  he  was  consigned  to  the  Marshalsea 
prison  on  account  of  his  satirical  essays  Abuses 
stript  and  whipt  (1613),  and  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  'visitants  to  his  prison  cell.'  It  is  in  The 
Shepherd's  Hunting  that  one  finds  the  fine  lyric 
which  begins  : 

'Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair, 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?' 

Wither  was  patronized  by  James  I's  daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  consort  of  the  unlucky  'Winter 
King,'  and  he  dedicated  his  Fidelia  and  his  Fair 
Virtue  to  her.  He  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  her 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  from  whom  the  nation 
expected  so  much;  but,  in  after  years,  Wither 
sided  with  the  Parliament  in  its  struggle  against 
Charles  I.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  particular 
woman  was  associated  with  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  quoted;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
love-scandal  was  ever  associated  with  Wither's 
name.  He  married  a  certain  Elizabeth  Emerson 
of  Lambeth,  who  is  said  to  have  been  witty,  and 
capable,  moreover,  of  writing  good  verse.  Wither 
was  devoted  to  his  'dear  Betty,'  as  he  called  her, 
and  they  appear  to  have  lived  together  very 
happily.  Six  children  were  born  to  them,  but  only 
two — a  son  and  a  daughter — survived. 

Milton's  affections  were  apparently  all  of  the 
conjugal  order,    but  they   were   more  than   once 
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exposed  to  suffering.  He  was  unlucky  in  his  first 
courtship,  the  young  lady  whom  he  wished  to 
marry,  the  handsome  and  witty  daughter  of  a  Dr 
Davis,  declining  his  proposals.  On  recovering 
from  his  disappointment  he  paid  his  addresses  to 
a  certain  Mary  Powell,  whose  father  is  described 
as  a  jovial  Cavalier.  The  marriage  took  place, 
but  at  the  end  of  a  month's  matrimony  Mistress 
Milton  returned  to  her  parents,  promising,  it  is 
true,  that  she  would  rejoin  her  husband  at  the 
ensuing  Michaelmas,  though  when  Milton  sent  a 
message  for  her  to  return  she  treated  it  with 
utter  contempt.  The  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  during  her  month  of  'philosophical 
wedlock'  she  had  even  allowed  her  husband  marital 
rights.  However,  the  trouble  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Powells,  as  of  many  others,  and  Mistress  Milton 
then  became  penitent,  returned  to  her  husband, 
and  sued  for  his  forgiveness  on  her  knees. 

Milton  took  her  back,  and  for  a  time,  perhaps, 
they  lived  happily  together.  At  all  events  they 
had  four  children,  a  son  and  three  daughters. 
The  youngest  of  the  latter  was  born  in  1652,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  mother  died,  perhaps 
from  the  effects  of  her  confinement.  Four  years 
elapsed,  and  in  November  1656  Milton  took  a 
second  wife  in  the  person  of  Elizabeth  Woodcock. 
Eleven  months  later  (October  19,  1657)  a  daughter 
was  born,  but  in  the  following  February  both  the 
infant  and  her  mother  died.  Milton  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  attached  to  this  second  wife  of 
his.  It  was  she  whom  he  commemorated  in  the 
following  sonnet : 

'Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint, 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
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Rescued  from  death  by  force  though  pale  and  faint; 
Mine,  as  when  washed  from  spot  of  childbed  taint, 

Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save, 

And  such  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint — 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind. 
Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined, 
So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight; 

But  O !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night.' 

Milton's  third  wife  was  Elizabeth  Minshull, 
whom  he  married  on  February  24,  1663  (n.s.). 
At  this  date  the  poet  was  five-and-fifty  years  old, 
and  thus  there  was  nothing  romantic  in  his  last 
union,  which  seems,  however,  to  have  brought  him 
some  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

There  is  just  a  touch  of  romance,  if  one  may  so 
call  it,  in  the  career  of  that  witty,  versatile,  round- 
faced  and  bright-complexioned  Yorkshireman, 
Andrew  Marvell,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  satirists 
that  our  language  has  known.  It  is  not  usual  for 
members  of  Parliament  to  marry  their  landladies, 
but  this  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Marvell,  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Hull,  drawing  from  that  ancient  borough  the  fee 
of  'Knight's  pence,'  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  diem,  as  long  as  each  parlia- 
mentary session  lasted.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
fallacy  to  imagine  that  our  M.P.'s  were  never 
remunerated  for  their  services  until  quite  recent 
times.  To  return,  however,  to  Marvell's  marriage, 
although  it  has  been  disputed,  it  seems  positive 
that  it  really  took  place,  for  after  the  poet's  death 
letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  the  lady, 
who  assuredly  would  not  have  secured  them  had 
she  been  unable  to  establish  her  claim  as  widow 
of  the  deceased  poet. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy, that  although  Marvell  was  by  no  means  a 
hard  drinker,  he  usually  kept  a  stock  of  wine  at 
his  lodgings  in  order  to  refresh  his  muse  whenever 
it  became  jaded.  Those  private  potations  of  his, 
besides  sharpening  his  wit,  may  also  have  aroused 
his  amorous  fancy,  and  in  some  unguarded  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  he  may  have  succumbed  to  the 
blandishments  of  some  Mistress  Bardell,  fascin- 
ated by  his  'cherry  cheeks'  and  more  particularly 
by  his  6s.  8d.  per  diem.  It  would  appear  that  no 
children  were  born  of  the  marriage. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  career  of  Marvell 's 
contemporary  and  fellow-satirist,  the  profligate 
John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  Son  of  the  first 
earl  of  the  name  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
St  John,  Rochester  came  into  the  world  in  1647 
and  took  to  dissolute  courses  when  he  was  merely 
in  his  teens.  To  recount  all  his  excesses  and  eccen- 
tricities would  require  more  pages  than  are  at  our 
disposal.  Besides,  is  not  the  story  of  them  written 
in  Pepys*  Diary,  Hamilton's  Memoirs  of  Gramont, 
and  other  works  of  the  Restoration  period  ?  There 
were  times  when  Rochester  stopped  at  nothing,  as 
when,  for  instance,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  installed  him- 
self at  an  inn  on  the  Newmarket  road,  and  sub- 
jected every  female  visitor  whom  he  fancied  to 
indignity. 

His  fortune  being  greatly  impaired,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  improve  it  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and 
he  thereupon  cast  his  eyes  on  an  heiress,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Malet  of  Somerset.  Gra- 
mont  pronounced  her  to  be  a  melancholy  creature, 
but  in  the  estimation  of  Pepys  she  was  a  great 
beauty.  However  that  may  be,  Rochester  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  on  being  rejected,  resolved  to 
carry  her  off  and  make  her,  nolens  volens,  his  wife. 
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One  evening,  then,  when  she  had  been  supping 
with  Charles  II 's  mistress,  Frances  Stuart,  later 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  the  original,  it  is 
asserted,  of  the  figure  of  Britannia  on  our  copper 
coinage,  Rochester  stopped  her  coach  at  Charing 
Cross  and  abducted  her.  He  was  pursued,  how- 
ever, overtaken  at  Uxbridge,  arrested  there,  and 
carried  back  to  London,  where  he  was  lodged  in 
the  Tower  by  order  of  the  King  whom  somewhat 
later  he  was  so  fond  of  satirizing.  This  occurred, 
we  are  assured,  in  May  1665,  when  Rochester  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Curiously  enough,  two  years  later  Miss  Malet 
consented  to  marry  him — perhaps  because  the  trip 
to  Uxbridge  with  so  enterprising  a  gallant  had 
done  harm  to  her  reputation,  or  perhaps  because, 
like  a  good  many  other  women,  she  liked  a  some- 
what daring  wooer  and  had  been  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  young  suitor's  audacity.  Of  course, 
such  a  man  could  not  make  a  so-called  good  hus- 
band. Nevertheless  the  Earl  and  the  Countess 
lived  on  fairly  satisfactory  terms,  and  a  son  and 
three  daughters  were  born  of  the  marriage. 

At  the  same  time,  Rochester  had  more  than  one 
mistress.  He  left  an  illegitimate  daughter  called 
Elizabeth  Clerke,  of  whose  mother  nothing,  appar- 
ently, is  known;  and  he  also  had  a  daughter  (who 
died  when  thirteen  years  of  age)  by  Elizabeth 
Barry,  the  celebrated  actress,  for  whom  the 
theatrical  'benefit'  was  first  devised  and  who  could 
depict,  it  is  said,  love,  delight,  grief,  jealousy  and 
rage,  in  fact  every  kind  of  feeling,  with  equal 
facility  and  success.  Rochester's  liaison  with  her 
was  the  most  notable  of  his  amours.  The  daugh- 
ter, it  appears,  of  a  barrister  who  had  ruined  him- 
self by  raising  a  regiment  for  the  royal  cause 
during  the  Civil  War,  Elizabeth  Barry  had  been 
protected  in  her  childhood  by  Davenant,  Shake- 
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speare's  alleged  son.  Later,  when  she  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  a  lady  of  title,  Rochester  be- 
came acquainted  with  her,  and  it  was  he  who 
virtually  brought  her  out  on  the  stage. 

At  first  she  displayed  very  little  promise,  evinc- 
ing, indeed,  a  backwardness  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  Rochester,  though  a  very  keen  and 
exacting  critic  in  theatrical  matters,  was  quite 
mistaken  in  predicting  that  this  young  woman 
would  have  a  successful  career.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, everything  changed,  and  Elizabeth  Barry's 
talents  shone  out  conspicuously.  Her  charm  of 
person  also  helped  her  to  gain  the  popular  favour. 
With  dark  hair  and  eyebrows,  she  had  a  bright 
and  intellectual  expression,  and  her  eyes — with 
which  she  often  wept  real  tears  upon  the  stage — 
were  remarkably  beautiful. 

Rochester,  her  favoured  lover,  was  naturally  an 
envied  man,  and  sundry  rivals  arose  and  attempted 
to  win  Mistress  Barry's  regard.  Among  them  was 
Thomas  Otway,  the  author  of  Venice  Preserved. 
Like  all  the  other  poets  and  dramatists  of  his  time, 
he  was  known  to  Rochester,  who,  indeed,  patron- 
ized him  and  advanced  his  interests.  But  on 
discovering  that  Otway,  in  return  for  favours  con- 
ferred, presumed  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Elizabeth 
Barry,  Rochester  was  infuriated  and  transferred 
his  patronage  and  influence  to  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  became  Poet  Laureate. 

Mistress  Barry,  however,  had  another  favoured 
lover,  this  being  Rochester's  friend  and  fellow- 
libertine,  Sir  George  Etherege,  to  whom  also  she 
bore  a  child.  It  is  probable  that  this  occurred 
after  Rochester's  death,  which  took  place  in  1680. 
Both  of  Elizabeth  Barry's  children  predeceased 
her.  She  withdrew  from  the  stage  in  or  about 
1709,  retiring  to  Alton  in  Hampshire,  where  she 
died  four  years  later,  being  then  about  fifty-five 
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years  old.  According  to  Gibber,  she  was  carried 
off  by  a  fever,  but  another  account  states  that  she 
was  bitten  by  a  pet  dog  in  which  hydrophobia  was 
latent. 

Rochester  survives  in  some  of  his  clever  witti- 
cisms and  the  sprightly  lyrics  which  he  wrote, 
apparently,  with  such  consummate  ease.  Ethe- 
rege,  whom  we  just  mentioned,  is  also  remembered 
for  some  of  the  pieces  scattered  through  his  witty 
if  indecorous  comedies. 

The  Restoration  was,  of  course,  an  indecorous 
period,  and  though  we  might  add  several  other 
poets  to  those  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  it  would 
scarcely  be  profitable  to  do  so,  as  their  amours 
were  generally  coarse  affairs,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  age.  Let  us  pass,  then,  to  another 
period,  taking  as  our  connecting  link  Congreve, 
who,  whilst  born  in  Restoration  days,  survived 
well  into  the  i8th  century. 


IV 

SOME  BRITISH  POETS  :    FROM  CONGREVE  TO 
GOLDSMITH 

Congreve  and  Mrs  Bracegirdle —  Prior  and  Chloe — Dryden's 
Marriage — Swift,  Stella,  and  Vanessa — Zola  on  Conjugal 
Infidelity — Pope  and  his  Lady  Friends — Addison  and  Lady 
Warwick — Richard  Savage  and  his  Story — Steele  and  his  Wives 
— Rakish  Hanbury  Williams — Young  and  his  Domestic  Afflic- 
tions— Lord  Lyttelton  and  his  Brief — The  ill-named  Lovibond 
— Langhorne's  Matrimonial  Misfortunes — '  Anonymous '  and 
'  Fanny ' — Sterne,  and  his  Eliza,  Mistress  Draper — Goldsmith, 
Johnson  and  Love. 

DR  JOHNSON  tells  us  that  when  Voltaire,  during 
his  stay  in  England,  paid  a  visit  to  William  Con- 
greve, that  much  petted  and  far  from  needy  drama- 
tist and  place-man  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
literature  and  plumed  himself  on  being  simply  an 
English  gentleman,  whereupon  Voltaire  with  caustic 
candour  responded  that  had  he  been  merely  a 
gentleman  he  should  not  have  troubled  to  call  on 
him.  Congreve  was  undoubtedly  of  gentle  birth, 
his  father  being  an  officer  in  the  army,  who  became 
land-agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cork;  but  it  was  by  his 
literary  work  that  he  first  secured  a  footing  in 
society,  which  ended  by  petting  and  spoiling  him. 
He  became  the  favourite  of  Maryborough's  daugh- 
ter Henrietta,  who  married  Francis,  Earl  of  Godol- 
phin,  and,  on  her  father's  death,  succeeded,  in 
default  of  male  issue,  to  the  ducal  title  won  on  the 
battlefield  of  Blenheim.  When  Congreve  died  he 
bequeathed  ^10,000  to  this  lady,  who  appears  to 
have  spent  the  money  on  jewellery — and  left  only 
two  paltry  hundreds  to  the  famous  Mrs  Brace- 
girdle  who,  by  impersonating  his  heroines  on  the 
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stage,  had  done  much  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  dramatist.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  he 
would  have  done  better  had  he  left  to  Mrs  Brace- 
girdle  the  money  which  he  lavished  on  the  opulent 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  particularly  as  it  was 
supposed  that  he  and  Mrs  Bracegirdle  were  pri- 
vately married.  However  that  may  be,  Congreve 
and  the  actress  were  very  closely  connected,  though 
the  lady  prided  herself  on  a  reputation  for  exem- 
plary virtue.  It  was,  by  the  way,  on  her  account 
that  Lord  Mohun  and  Captain  Hill  killed  Mount- 
ford,  the  actor.  She  was  accounted  not  only  an 
actress  of  the  first  rank  but  also  a  great  beauty, 
having,  at  appears,  a  charming  rosy  complexion 
and  two  lovely  black  but  sparkling  eyes.  Whether 
her  relations  with  Congreve  were  of  a  marital 
nature  or  not,  is  very  uncertain.  If,  however, 
he  disposed  of  his  fortune  in  the  way  he  did,  it 
was  probably  from  the  spirit  of  vanity  which 
possessed  him  in  his  later  years,  when,  having 
become  a  mere  man  of  society,  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  some  ;£i,2OO,  he  scorned  to  think  either 
of  his  Love  for  Love  or  of  his  Mourning  Bride. 
Perhaps,  however,  remembering  how  he  had  been 
assailed  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  the  latter 's  famous 
View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage,  Congreve  regarded  his  former 
theatrical  successes  as  best  forgotten. 

His  contemporary,  Matthew  Prior,  had  perhaps 
even  a  greater  dose  of  vanity  than  Congreve  him- 
self possessed;  yet  it  seems  certain  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  joiner  of  Wimborne  in  Dorsetshire 
and  that  he  had  an  uncle  who  kept  at  one  time  the 
Rummer's  Tavern  near  Charing  Cross  and  at  an- 
other the  Rhenish  Winehouse  in  Cannon  Row. 
So  poor  too  was  Prior's  mother  after  her  husband's 
death  that  she  could  not  pay  for  her  son's  school- 
ing at  Westminster,  and  Prior  might  never  have 
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risen  in  the  world  if  Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  later  Earl  of  Dorset,  had  not  supplied  the 
fees  which  procured  him  an  education.  Prior  is 
said  to  have  had  a  love  affair  with  the  'Chloe' 
whom  he  celebrated  in  some  of  his  verses,  and 
Chloe  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  cobbler 
of  Linden  Grove,  though  at  times  the  poet  applied 
the  name  to  Susanna  Centlivre,  the  lady-dramatist 
of  his  days. 

With  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's 
and  immortal  as  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels, we  come  to  the  two  famous  love  affairs 
associated  with  the  names  of  Stella  and  Vanessa. 
By  descent,  Swift  appears  to  have  been  a  York- 
shireman,  his  family,  moreover,  being  connected 
with  the  Drydens.*  But  he  was  born  in  Dublin, 
and  became  the  schoolfellow  of  Congreve,  with 
whom  he  remained  on  terms  of  friendship  until 
Congreve  passed  away  in  1729^  Swift's  first 
amourette,  a  mere  case  of  calf-love,  though  it 
alarmed  his  mother,  was  with  a  certain  Betty  Jones. 
Later,  after  temporarily  quitting  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  had  taken  him  into  his  service  as 
amanuensis  and  book-keeper  at  Moor  Park  near 
Farnham,  Swift  attached  himself  to  a  Miss  Jane 
Waring  of  Belfast,  celebrated  her  as  Varina  and 
entreated  her  to  wait  until  he  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  marry  her.  Some  of  his  detractors  have 

*  Dryden  had  an  early  love  affair  with  the  daughter  of  his  uncle 
Sir  John,  but  it  was  of  very  little  account.  Later  in  life  there  was 
some  scandal  about  him  and  Anne  Reeve  the  actress.  He  had  been 
forced,  it  is  said,  into  a  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  a  lady  whose  reputation  was  by  no 
means  immaculate  but  who,  in  her  pride  of  birth,  looked  down  upon 
her  husband  as  an  inferior.  During  the  last  years  of  Dryden's  life 
the  pair  were  on  bad  terms  with  each  other.  Subsequently  the 
widowed  Lady  Elizabeth  became  insane. 

t  Congreve  was  also  a  Yorkshireman,  being  born  at  Bardsey  near 
Leeds.  His  mother,  however,  was  a  Staffordshire  Browning. 
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related  that  his  amorous  disposition  led  him  to 
behave  disgracefully  to  a  farmer's  daughter,  but 
the  story  is  scouted  by  various  biographers,  and, 
indeed,  Swift's  temperament  appears  to  have  been 
a  somewhat  cold  one.  He  loved  with  his  mind 
rather  than  otherwise. 

It  was  when  Sir  William  Temple  took  him  back 
and  he  returned  to  Moor  Park  that  he  conceived 
an  attachment  for  a  young  person  whose  mother 
was  acting  as  companion  to  Temple's  sister,  the 
widowed  Lady  Gifford.  This  young  person  be- 
came the  famous  Stella.  The  daughter  of  a  de- 
ceased merchant,  Esther  Johnson,  as  she  was 
named,  had  come  into  the  world  at  Richmond  in 
Surrey.  She  was  some  fourteen  years  younger 
than  Swift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  sixteen 
or  thereabouts  when  he  first  met  her  in  1696,  he 
himself  then  being  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  has 
told  us  that  she  had  raven  hair,  that  all  her  fea- 
tures were  perfection,  that  she  was  at  once  beau- 
tiful, graceful  and  agreeable,  with  no  defect  save 
that,  to  his  thinking,  she  was  'a  little  too  fat.' 
Whilst,  however,  he  admired  her  and  sought  her 
society,  he  continued  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Miss 
Jane  Waring  of  Belfast,  otherwise  Varina,  and 
when,  after  Temple's  death  in  January  1699,  he 
secured  some  Irish  livings  and  a  prebend,  this 
young  lady  considered  his  position  good  enough  to 
warrant  their  marriage.  But  Swift's  volatile 
affections  had  passed  to  Esther  Johnson,  and 
though  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  marry  Miss 
Waring  he  did  so  in  such  terms  as  to  compel  her 
to  release  him  from  their  virtual  engagement. 

A  little  later,  in  1701,  he  prevailed  on  Esther 
Johnson  to  take  up  her  residence  in  Ireland  with 
a  friend  of  hers,  a  Mrs  Dingley.  Esther's  por- 
tion, it  appears,  amounted  only  to  £1,500,  and 
Swift  declared, — truly  enough,  no  doubt,  for  he 
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was  a  very  careful  man  in  money  matters — that 
better  interest  might  be  obtained  on  that  amount 
in  Ireland  than  could  be  secured  in  Great  Britain. 
In  any  case,  Esther  and  her  friend  settled  in  Ire- 
land, living  at  times  in  houses  belonging  to  Swift, 
though  this,  we  are  told,  occasioned  no  scandal  as 
he  never  saw  the  young  lady  except  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  person.  There  was  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land in  which  Esther  took  part,  but  at  other  times 
Swift  came  over  alone  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of 
his  political  intrigues;  and  it  was  on  one  such 
occasion,  in  September  1710,  that,  on  reaching 
Chester,  he  began  to  write  his  famous  Journal  to 
Stella. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  time  fourteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  meeting  with 
Esther,  who  had  become  a  woman  of  thirty. 
There  had  previously  been  some  talk  of  their 
marrying,  but  it  had  come  to  nothing.  When, 
however,  Swift  returned  to  Ireland  in  1715 — 
Queen  Anne  being  dead,  and  the  hopes  of  Swift's 
party  being  blighted — a  private  marriage,  it  is 
said,  actually  took  place  between  him  and  Esther. 
The  Earl  of  Orrery,  Dr  Delany,  Dr  Sheridan, 
Dean  Swift,  Dr  Johnson  (on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Madden)  all  support  that  statement.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed,  it  is  asserted,  by  Bishop 
Ashe  of  Clogher,  and  Johnson  declares  that  it  took 
place  in  a  garden,  in  the  year  1716,  when  Swift 
was  in  his  forty-ninth  year — Esther,  or  Stella, 
then  being  about  five-and-thirty.  Whether  this 
story  of  a  marriage  be  true  or  not,  Swift  and  Stella 
continued  to  live  apart,  and  when  the  latter  made 
her  will  she  appended  to  it  her  maiden  name. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  to  the  year  1708  when 
Swift  seems  to  have  first  met  a  Mrs  Vanhomrigh 
and  her  daughters,  Esther  and  Mary,  at  Chelsea, 
where  they  were  residing.  He  appears  soon  to 
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have  been  on  such  intimate  terms  with  this  family 
that  he  kept  his  best  periwig  and  gown  at  their 
lodgings.  Mrs  Vanhomrigh  was  the  widow  of  a 
Dutch  merchant  who  under  William  III  had  ob- 
tained some  lucrative  posts  in  Ireland,  and  had  died 
leaving  a  fortune  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  Swift,  he  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  a  born  flirt.  Though  he  may 
never  have  been  really  in  love  with  Mrs  Vanhom- 
righ's  daughter  Esther,  his  letters  to  her  must 
have  encouraged  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him  even 
while  he  was  also  flirting  with  a  Miss  Long,  who 
died  in  1711.  That  Esther  Vanhomrigh  ended 
by  worshipping  him  is  well  known.  Swift — who 
had  previously  christened  Esther  Johnson  Stella, 
and  Miss  Waring  Varina*  devised  for  her  the 
appellation  of  Vanessa — 'Van'  being  the  first  syl- 
lable of  her  surname  and  'Essa'  representing 
Esther.  In  the  poem  in  which  he  described  the 
growth  of  their  intimacy,  he  took  for  himself  the 
name  of  Cadenus,  a  transposition  of  decanus,  a 
dean. 

Swift,  ever  cautious  in  his  relations  with  Stella, 
was  equally  so  in  his  intercourse  with  Vanessa 
after  he  had  discovered  her  love  for  him.  How- 
ever intimately  he  might  write  to  her  there  is  no- 
thing really  ardent  in  his  letters.  When  after  her 
mother's  death  in  1714  she  proposed  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  Ireland  with  her  sister  he  tried 
to  dissuade  her  from  doing  so.  Yet  the  complaints 
she  made  about  him  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
given  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  reciprocated 
her  attachment.  Though  he  warned  her  that  he 
would  seldom  be  able  to  see  her,  she  ended  by  set- 
tling at  Mar  ley  Abbey  in  Ireland,  and  wrote  to 
him  in  the  language  which  only  a  grande  passion 
inspires.  But  he  had  become  all  coldness,  avoided 

*  A  Latinised  form  of  Waring. 
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seeing  her,  advised  her  to  go  back  to  England,  and 
suggested  that  she  should  marry  somebody  else. 
In  1720  Vanessa's  sister  Mary  died  at  Marley 
Abbey,  and  three  years  later  Vanessa  wrote  either 
to  Swift  or  to  Stella  inquiring  if  they  were  mar- 
ried. Swift,  it  is  said,  thereupon  became  infuriated, 
rode  over  to  Vanessa's,  threw  down  her  letter,  and 
departed  without  saying  a  word.  From  the  shock 
which  this  gave  her,  she  died. 

The  one  essential  point  in  the  controversies 
which  have  raged  round  the  story  of  Vanessa's 
unhappy  love,  is  Swift's  conduct  in  fanning  it  for 
the  mere  satisfaction  of  his  vanity  and  without 
any  intention  of  making  an  adequate  return.  Mrs 
Margaret  L.  Woods  holds  that  for  a  time  he  really 
returned  Vanessa's  love  although  his  relations 
with  her  never  extinguished  his  much  deeper 
affection  for  Stella.  The  same  talented  lady  is  of 
opinion,  moreover,  that  whilst  Swift's  letters  to 
Vanessa  might  be  regarded  in  the  Divorce  Court 
nowadays  as  damaging  evidence  against  him,  his 
high  reputation  sets  him  above  the  worst  imputa- 
tions. But,  leaving  his  love  affairs  on  one  side, 
can  one  regard  Swift's  political  career  as  strictly 
honourable?  To  our  thinking  it  was  not  so.  We 
may  admire  his  wit,  his  satirical  gifts;  we  may 
recognise  the  public  spirit  exhibited  in  Drapier's 
Letters  respecting  the  gross  'job'  of  Wood's  copper 
coinage;  we  may  admit  good  service  on  other  occa- 
sions also;  but,  assuredly,  Swrift's  ambition — 
doomed  to  bitter  disappointments — led  him  to 
dabble  in  intrigues  unworthy  of  his  genius.  His, 
it  will  be  said,  was  an  age  of  intrigue.  We  grant 
it  readily,  and  account  him  no  worse  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  But  we  cannot  set  him  on  a 
pedestal  as  a  personification  of  rectitude. 

If  we  return  to  his  love-affairs  we  find  him  play- 
ing  fast   and   loose   with   more   than   one  young 
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woman  whilst  still  and  ever  protesting  his  affec- 
tion for  Stella.  Whether  his  temperament  was 
really  ardent  or  not — there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject — he  had,  we  think,  a  fair 
dose  of  that  polygamous  instinct  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  majority  of  men,  but  which,  among 
European  races,  has  been  restrained  by  religion 
and  civilization.  That  subject  was  one  to  which 
Emile  Zola  often  referred  in  conversation  with  his 
intimates.  He  may  have  done  so  by  way  of  ex- 
cusing his  own  lapses;  but  he  insisted  that  men 
were  by  nature  polygamous,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  held  that  many  men  only  loved  one  type 
of  woman,  and  that  when  a  married  man  became 
unfaithful  he  was  generally  attracted  to  another 
woman  by  something  which  recalled  his  wife  to 
him.  The  men  who  courted  indifferently  both 
brune  et  blonde,  were,  in  his  opinion,  a  mere 
minority.  It  is  certain  that  Zola's  wife  and  the 
mother  of  his  children  were,  in  appearance,  of  the 
same  type.  But,  going  further,  he  held  that  in 
many  cases  a  man  might  be  drawn  towards  an- 
other woman  by  something  apart  from  mere  phy- 
sical resemblance,  such  as  a  similarity  of  manner, 
or  voice,  or  even  name.  In  that  last  respect,  when 
the  present  writer  confessed  to  him  one  day  that 
the  first  young  lady  whom  he  had  ever  admired 
had  been  named  Mary,  that  he  had  afterwards 
fallen  in  love  with  a  second  Mary,  and  had  ended 
by  marrying  a  third,  he  became  quite  jubilant. 
'Vous  voyez!'  he  exclaimed:  'On  vous  a  voue 
aux  Maries ! '  That  incident  has  recurred  to  us 
on  reflecting  that  both  Stella  and  Vanessa  were 
'Esthers.'  May  not  that  circumstance  have  first 
aroused  Swift's  interest  in  Mrs  Vanhomrigh's 
daughter?  There  is  often  more  in  a  name  than 
may  appear  upon  the  surface. 

We  have  said  that  Vanessa  died,  overcome  by 
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Swift's  indifference.  A  woman  scorned  is  bound 
to  seek  revenge,  and  Vanessa  proved  no  exception 
to  that  rule.  She  had  made  a  will  in  Swift's  fav- 
our, but  she  revoked  it,  leaving  her  money  to 
Judge  Marshal  and  Berkeley,  and  appointing  them 
her  literary  executors  to  ensure  the  publication  of 
Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  and  his  correspon- 
dence with  her.  On  hearing  of  her  death  Swift 
seems  to  have  been  shocked.  We  are  told  that  for  a 
couple  of  months  he  hid  himself  away.  Esther 
Johnson  also  felt  disturbed,  but  she  gave  proof  of 
some  of  that  pettiness  of  nature  which  so  often 
appears  in  women,  for  on  hearing  somebody  re- 
mark that  Vanessa  must  have  been  a  remarkable 
creature  to  have  inspired  such  poetry  as  Swift's, 
she  retorted  that  he  could  have  written  as  well 
about  a  mere  broomstick.  If  man  is  a  wolf  to  man, 
woman  is  often  worse  than  a  wolf  to  woman. 

Vanessa  had  wished  Swift  to  marry  her.  He 
could  not  have  done  so  if  he  was  really  married  to 
Stella.  One  of  those  who  assert  the  marriage, 
Dr  Sheridan,  declares  that  before  Stella  died  she 
entreated  Swift  to  acknowledge  it,  but  he  turned 
on  his  heels  and  left  the  room.  If  that  be  true  he 
ended  by  disowning  Stella  much  as  he  had  dis- 
owned Vanessa.  But  the  story  is  a  very  doubtful 
one.  Swift  seems  to  have  felt  genuinely  afflicted 
when  in  the  latter  part  of  1827  he  heard  that  Stella 
was  gradually  sinking.  She  was  then  about  six- 
and-forty  and  he  about  sixty  years  old.  She  died 
on  January  28,  1728,  and  Swift  heard  of  it  the 
same  evening.  Having  people  with  him,  however, 
he  controlled  himself  until  he  found  himself  alone 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  proceeded  to  write  his 
Character  of  Mrs  Johnson.  He  was  too  ill  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  at  St  Patrick's  on  January  30. 
He  may  have  been  assailed  both  by  feelings  of 
grief  and  feelings  of  remorse.  The  love  of  a  man 
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of  genius  is  not  always  a  fortunate  gift  for  women. 
Vanessa  died  in  grief.  Can  we  even  say  that 
Stella  was  ever  truly  happy? 

Time  went  on.  A  nervous  breakdown  came 
upon  Swift,  mental  decay  ensued,  with  aphasia 
and  paralysis,  in  such  wise  that  he  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  guardians.  He  passed  away  on  Oct- 
ober 19,  1745,  and  three  days  afterwards,  at  mid- 
night, his  remains  were,  by  his  direction,  laid  be- 
side those  of  Stella  in  St  Patrick's.  Some  regard 
this  as  confirmation  of  the  story  of  his  marriage, 
and  it  may  be  so.  On  the  other  hand  it  might  also 
be  regarded  as  some  refutation  of  Dr  Sheridan's 
assertion  respecting  Swift's  refusal  to  grant 
Stella's  last  request.  Whatever  his  vagaries  may 
have  been  she  undoubtedly  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
his  affections.  The  famous  words — 'Only  a 
woman's  hair' — which  he  inscribed  on  an  envelope 
containing  a  lock  cut  from  her  head,  are  full  of 
eloquence  and  pathos. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  here  respecting 
Addison — Swift's  contemporary  and  friend — than 
that  he  had  a  mistress  whose  name  is  apparently 
unknown,  but  whom,  as  he  wrote  to  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, he  lost  at  the  same  time  as  his  place  and 
emoluments  when  the  Whigs  fell  from  power 
under  Queen  Anne.  Subsequently,  in  August 
1716,  he  contracted  a  marriage  of  ambition  with 
the  widowed  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  already 
had  a  son  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1719  a 
daughter,  whose  intellect  was  somewhat  clouded 
and  who  died  unmarried  when  seventy-eight  years 
old,  was  born  to  Addison  and  the  Countess.  The 
marriage  conduced  to  his  social  and  political  ele- 
vation, but  in  other  respects  Johnson  declares  it 
to  have  been  unsatisfactory,  for  it  was  as  if  the 
Countess  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  sultan  who 
had  given  her  a  man  to  be  her  slave.  There  are 
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stories  to  the  effect  that  Addison  often  fled  Holland 
House,  his  wife's  stately  residence,  to  seek  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  in  a  Kensington  coffee 
house.  He  was,  by  the  way,  an  abstemious  man, 
though,  occasionally,  when  he  liked  the  company 
around  him,  and  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  drink 
some  wine,  he  relieved  himself  to  the  admiration 
of  his  companions  of  a  thousand  things  that  were 
dormant  within  him. 

Again  there  is  little  to  say  respecting  the  love 
affairs  of  Pope  whose  attachments  were,  by  reason 
of  his  bodily  afflictions,  bound  to  remain  as  pla- 
tonic  as  was  Scarron's  affection  for  La  Maintenon 
in  his  later  years.  Early  in  life  Pope  essayed 
some  kind  of  flirtation  with  a  Mrs  Wilson  who 
wrote  verse — including  a  poem  prefixed  to  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  poet's  Pastorals — and  whom 
he  flatteringly  compared  to  Sappho.  He  after- 
wards met  the  'Unfortunate  Lady' — a  Mrs  Weston, 
who  was  separated  from  her  husband,  and  in 
whose  memory  he  wrote  an  elegy.  He  also  con- 
ceived some  platonic  regard  for  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  and  finally  he  became  attached  to 
Martha  and  Teresa  Blount,  the  daughters  of 
Lister  Blount  of  Mapledeerham.  Teresa,  growing 
jealous  of  her  sister,  circulated  evil  reports  concern- 
ing her  and  Pope;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  as 
figments  of  a  resentful  imagination,  though,  in  all 
probability,  Pope  was  more  attached  to  Martha 
Blount  than  to  any  other  of  his  feminine  friends. 

We  find  no  love  affairs  in  the  sad  career  of 
Richard  Savage,  for  whom  Johnson  manfully 
penned  so  elaborate  an  apology.  He  may  or  may 
not  have  been  a  love-child.  Although  Johnson 
avers  that  he  was  generally  consistent  in  his  state- 
ments, and  that  his  veracity  was  questioned  with 
little  reason,  his  story  of  his  parentage  is  open  to 
various  objections.  It  is  known  that  his  reputed 
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mother,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  had  two 
children  by  the  rakish  Earl  Rivers,  and  was  con- 
sequently divorced  by  her  husband,  after  which  she 
became  the  wife  of  Colonel  Henry  Brett,  father  of 
the  Anne  Margharetta  Brett  who  in  George  I's  old 
age  secured  notoriety  as  the  monarch's  first  Eng- 
lish mistress.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been 
established  that  Savage  was  Lady  Macclesfield 's 
son  by  Rivers.  The  story  of  her  alleged  perse- 
cution of  this  discarded  child  of  hers,  and  of  his 
retaliation  with  the  poem  of  The  Bastard  and  the 
narrative  of  his  supposed  early  life,  certainly  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  curious  romances  in  the 
lives  of  the  English  poets.  But  the  question  is 
whether  Lady  Macclesfield,  whatever  her  frailty, 
could  have  proved  such  an  utterly  unnatural 
mother  as  Savage  depicted  her  to  be.  If  his  story 
of  his  parentage  was  untrue  she,  instead  of  being 
the  persecutrix,  may  have  been  the  persecuted.  In 
either  case  it  is  no  wonder  that  when  The  Bastard 
appeared,  she  fled,  as  Johnson  says,  from  Bath  to 
shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Savage's  amours  were  simply  those  of  the 
tavern,  for  he  drank  hard  and  squandered  the 
money  which  he  obtained  from  his  friends,  who 
grew  tired  of  relieving  his  constant  necessities. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  ladies  interested  themselves  in 
him,  notably  the  Countess  of  Hereford,  who  se- 
cured a  pardon  for  him  after  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  at  the  end  of  1727  for  killing  a  Mr  James 
Sinclair  in  a  tavern  brawl.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, Savage  was  frequently  committed  to  prison 
for  debt,  and  in  the  end  he  died  of  a  fever  whilst 
in  gaol  at  Bristol. 

One  of  the  discrepancies  in  Savage's  story  of  his 
parentage  and  childhood  is  that  he  assigned  to 
himself  as  godmother  a  certain  Mrs  Lloyd,  where- 
as the  godmother  of  Lady  Macclesfield 's  son  by 
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Earl  Rivers  was  a  Miss  Dorothy  Ousley,  as  is 
shown  by  the  registers  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
where  the  son  in  question  was  baptized  under  the 
name  of  Richard  Smith  on  January  16,  1697. 
This  Miss  Ousley,  says  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  married  a  certain  Robert  Delgardno, 
and  no  trace  of  any  Mrs  Lloyd  in  connexion  with 
Lady  Macclesfield's  son  has  been  found.  We 
notice,  however,  that  the  same  'Dictionary'  says  in 
its  account  of  Steele  that  he  left  an  illegitimate 
daughter  named  Ousley  who  became  the  wife  of  a 
Welsh  gentleman  named  Stynston.  Thereupon 
we  are  referred  to  the  'Dictionary's'  biography  of 
Savage.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  Steele 's 
daughter  and  the  godmother  of  Lady  Maccles- 
field's son  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  or  was 
the  Miss  Ousley,  who  acted  as  'Richard  Smith's' 
sponsor  at  St  Andrew's  in  1697,  Steele 's  mistress 
and  the  mother  of  his  daughter? 

Steele  himself  need  hardly  detain  us,  for  though 
he  wrote  some  'poetical  miscellanies,'  he  shone  as 
an  essayist,  not  as  a  poet.  His  first  wife,  a  widow 
with  some  encumbered  estates  in  Barbados,  died 
childless  within  a  couple  of  years  of  their  mar- 
riage. He  afterwards  espoused  a  young  Welsh- 
woman named  Mary  Scurlock,  but  although  he 
referred  to  her  when  she  died  as  his  'dear  and 
honoured  wife, '  and  had  four  children  by  her,  they 
did  not  get  on  well  together,  the  lady  being  exact- 
ing and  Steele  himself  erratic,  extravagant,  and 
constantly  burdened  with  debts.  By  a  curious 
freak  of  circumstances  the  lady,  who  never  did 
anything  to  distinguish  herself,  apart  from  figur- 
ing as  'a  cried-up  beauty'  in  her  earlier  years,  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whereas  the 
brilliant  Irishman,  her  husband,  was  quietly 
buried  at  Carmarthen,  where  he  spent  his  declin- 
ing years. 
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Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  diplomatist, 
satirist,  conversationalist,  and  rake,  was  also — to 
use  Johnson's  expression, — a  'lyric  bard,'  though 
of  too  licentious  a  tendency  to  be  congenial  to  the 
author  of  Rasselas.  Williams  may  be  remembered 
here,  however,  on  account  partly  of  the  love  songs 
which  he  addressed  to  'lovely  Peggy,'  otherwise 
Peg  Woffington,  and  partly  of  the  effusion  called 
Isabella,  or  the  Morning,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  charms  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  whom, 
however,  he  coarsely  assailed  in  another  composi- 
tion, when  she  married  Mr  Hussey,  subsequently 
Lord  Beaulieu.  As  the  Duchess  had  many  cham- 
pions, by  reason  of  her  beauty,  Williams  found 
it  convenient  to  retreat  into  Wales  in  order  to  avoid 
a  succession  of  threatened  duels.  As  a  married 
man — his  wife  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Earl  Coningsby — he  had  no  grounds  to  resent  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester's  second  union,  but,  ele- 
gant profligate  as  he  was,  he  thought,  perhaps,  that 
the  lady  owed  herself  to  him. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  man  of  very  different  char- 
acter, the  Reverend  Edward  Young,  author  of  that 
once  much  admired  work  The  Complaint,  or  Night 
Thoughts  on  Life,  Death  and  Immortality,  which 
not  only  had  for  many  years  a  great  circulation  in 
this  country,  but  also  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  nine  'books'  of  the  Night  Thoughts  contain, 
however,  many  platitudes  and  much  bombast. 
Campbell  found  them  full  of  the  'false  sublime,' 
mentioning  among  other  examples  the  'ambrosial' 
and  the  'sulphureous'  seats  assigned  by  Young  to 
the  just  and  unjust  at  the  Resurrection. 

The  work  was  inspired  by  domestic  misfortunes. 
Even  as  Wycherley  married  the  Countess  of  Drog- 
heda,  Dryden,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  Addi- 
son,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  so  Young,  who  was 
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the  son  of  the  rector  of  Upham  near  Winchester, 
took  to  himself  a  wife  of  social  rank,  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Lee,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
By  a  previous  marriage  she  had  a  daughter  who 
married  a  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Palmerston. 
This  daughter  (Mrs  Henry  Temple)  died  of  con- 
sumption at  Lyons  in  October  1736.  Less  than 
four  years  later  her  husband  died,  and  finally,  in 
1741,  Young's  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth,  also  passed 
away.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  Young  had 
a  daughter  of  his  own  who  died  at  Montpellier,  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  disproved,  his  only 
known  child  by  Lady  Elizabeth,  being  a  son, 
Frederick — who  was  sponsored  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  that  name.  It  is  supposed  that  Young's 
allusions  to  his  losses  in  the  Night  Thoughts  refer 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Temple,  the 
two  last-named  figuring  in  the  work  as  'Philander' 
and  'Narcissa.'  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  another  character  whom  Young 
calls  'Lorenzo'  and  who  is  both  a  reprobate  and  an 
atheist,  is  none  other  than  his  son  Frederick,  who 
became  involved  in  some  trouble  whilst  at  Oxford, 
and  was  finally  on  such  bad  terms  with  his  father 
that  the  latter,  in  his  last  years,  refused  to  see 
him.  As,  however,  Young  was  married  in  1731 
and  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Night  Thoughts 
were  published  in  1742  when  Frederick  was  still 
a  child,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  not  the  prototype 
of  'Lorenzo,'  who  may  merely  have  been  some  off- 
spring of  Young's  imagination.  It  seems  certain 
that  Young  was  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  in 
such  wise  that  he  may  be  counted  as  one  of  the  few 
poets  conspicuous  for  conjugal  affection.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  always  gloomy  after  Lady  Elizabeth's 
death.  It  is  true  that  he  took  as  housekeeper  a 
Miss  Hallows,  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  that 
there  was  some  little  talk  about  it,  but  there  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  no  real  grounds  for  scandal. 
Again,  it  is  perhaps  invidious  to  suspect  Young's 
piety,  though  he  made  so  great  a  parade  of  it  in  his 
writings,  and  by  no  means  neglected  his  worldly 
interests,  seeking  preferment  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  life,  and  associating  himself  with  such 
men  as  Wharton  and  Bubb  Doddington. 

Another  notable  instance  of  grief  for  the  loss  of 
a  wife  is  supplied  by  'the  good'  Lord  Lyttelton,  so 
designated,  apparently,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  son,  who,  although  physically  timid, 
was  called  'the  wicked.'  This  last  was  the  Lyttel- 
ton associated  with  the  famous  dream.  His  father, 
George,  Lord  Lyttelton,*  was  born  in  1709,  and 
when  two-and-thirty  years  of  age  married  Lucy, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue  of  Filleigh  in  Devon- 
shire. The  marriage  resulted  in  the  birth  of  the 
son  already  mentioned  and  of  two  daughters.  But 
in  January  1747  when  Lady  Lyttelton  was  only 
nine-and-twenty  she  died  in  childbed.  Lyttelton 
was  greatly  affected  by  her  loss,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  grief  in  a  long  Monody,  from  which  we 
will  venture  to  quote  a  passage  : 

*O  best  of  wives  !    O  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  when  thy  virgin  charms 
Were  yielded  to  my  arms  : 
How  can  my  soul  endure  the  loss  of  thee? 
How  in  the  world,  to  me  a  desert  grown, 

Abandoned  and  alone, 
Without  my  sweet  companion,  can  I  live? 

Without  thy  lovely  smile, 
The  dear  reward  of  every  virtuous  toil, 
What  pleasures  now  can  pall'd  ambition  give? 
E'en  the  delightful  sense  of  well-earned  praise, 
Unshared  by  thee,  no  more  my  lifeless  thoughts 

could  raise, 

*  The  Temple  family  crops  up  in  his  case  also,  his  mother  being 
one  of  the  Tern  pies  i  of  Stowe. 
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For  my  distracted  mind 
What  succour  can  I  find? 
On  whom  for  consolation  shall  I  call? 
Support  me  every  friend, 
Your  kind  assistance  lend, 
To  bear  the  weight  of  this  oppressive  woe ! 

Alas !  each  friend  of  mine, 
My  dear  departed  love,  so  much  was  thine, 
That  none  has  any  comfort  to  bestow ! 
My  books,  the  best  relief 
In  every  other  grief, 
Are  now  with  your  idea  saddened  all. 
Each  favourite  author  we  together  read, 
My  tortured  memory  wounds,  and  speaks  of 
Lucy  dead  ! ' 

Thus  did  Lord  Lyttelton  lament  the  loss  of 
Lucy  Fortescue.  Nevertheless,  well  within  three 
years  after  her  death,  he  married  again !  It  was 
a  great  mistake  on  his  part,  for  if  his  first  wife 
had  made  him  happy,  the  second  one,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
brought  great  unhappiness  in  her  train.  They 
separated,  and  Lyttelton  does  not  seem  to  have 
regretted  losing  her.  He  died  in  1773,  she  sur- 
viving him  for  several  years. 

Another  minor  poet  who  did  not  draw  a  prize  in 
the  marriage  lottery  was  Edward  Lovibond,  a 
young  contemporary  of  Lyttelton 's.  The  son  of 
a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  ample  means,  and  indulged  in  rural  pur- 
suits. A  poem  of  his,  entitled  The  Tears  of  Old 
May  Day  and  inspired  by  the  alteration  of  the 
Calendar  in  1754,  was  often  quoted  in  the  antho- 
logies of  former  times;  Campbell,  for  instance, 
deeming  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Selections  from 
the  British  Poets.  Lovibond  also  wrote  some 
rather  pretty  love  verses,  but  we  doubt  if  he  ad- 
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dressed  them  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Hamilton,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Hamilton  of 
King's  County,  and  Lovibond  when  only  twenty 
years  old  or  so  married  her  in  haste  in  order  to 
repent  at  leisure.*  They  lived  together  very  un- 
happily, for  which  reason  we  have  ventured  to 
doubt  whether  she  inspired  his  love  verses,  such 
for  instance  as  these,  which  are  occasionally 
amusing  : 

'What !  bid  me  seek  another  fair 

In  untried  paths  of  female  wiles? 
And  posies  seek  of  other  hair, 

And  bask  secure  in  other  smiles? 
Thy  friendly  stars  no  longer  prize 

And  light  my  course  by  other  eyes? 
Ah,  no !     My  dying  lips  shall  close, 

Unaltered  love,  as  faith,  professing; 
Nor  praising  Him  who  life  bestows, 

Forget  what  makes  that  gift  a  blessing. 
My  last  address  to  Heaven  is  due; 

The  last  but  one  is  all — to  you  ! ' 

'Posies  of  hair'  is  distinctly  a  literary  gem. 

Domestic  misfortune  also  overclouded  the  life 
of  Lovibond 's  contemporary,  John  Langhorne, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Westmorland  parson,  and 
who  likewise  entered  the  church,  becoming  rector 
of  Blagdon  in  Somerset.  Langhorne  was  doubt- 
less happy  with  his  two  wives,  but  their  successive 
deaths  under  similar  distressing  circumstances 
drove  him,  it  is  said,  to  seek  consolation  in  liquor. 
His  first  wife  was  a  Miss  Cracrof t  whom  he  courted 
for  five  years  and  married  in  January  1767,  when 
he  was  in  his  thirty-second  year.  But  in  1768  she 
died  in  child-bed.  Under  the  title  of  Letters  to 
Eleanora  Langhorne  published  the  correspondence 
he  had  addressed  to  her  during  his  courtship. 
*  He  was  born  in  1724,  the  marriage  took  place  in  December,  1744. 
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Then  in  1772  he  took  as  his  second  wife  a  Miss 
Thompson  of  his  native  county.  She  lived  till 
February  1776,  when,  like  Langhorne's  previous 
wife,  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child. 
Those  repeated  blows  wrecked  Langhorne's  life 
and  he  himself  passed  away  in  1779  when  only 
five-and-forty  years  old. 

There  is  merit  in  some  of  his  literary  work. 
Now  and  then  a  ballad  of  his  such  as  Owen  of 
Carron  reads  like  an  anticipation  of  some  of  the 
work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Some  of  his  tales  in 
verse  also  were  pretty.  A  pastoral  called  Genius 
and  Valour  brought  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Scotland;  but  his  most  considerable  effort  was  The 
Country  Justice.  Lockhart  relates  in  his  Life  of 
Burns  that  one  day  Burns 's  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  print  of  Bunbury's  representing  a  soldier 
lying  dead  in  the  snow,  his  dog  crouching  deject- 
edly on  one  side  of  him,  whilst  on  the  other  was 
his  widow  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Underneath 
the  print  appeared  the  following  quotation  from 
Langhorne's  Country  Justice: 

'Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eyes  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  lie  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years — 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears.' 

The  print,  the  quotation,  and  the  ideas  which 
they  suggested  impressed  Burns  so  powerfully, 
says  Lockhart,  that  he  actually  shed  tears.  One 
must  give  some  credit  to  Langhorne  for  having 
helped  to  stir  the  emotions  of  a  much  greater  poet 
than  himself. 

In  turning  the  pages  of  Campbell's  Selections 
we  find  some  anonymous  lines  extracted  by  him 
from  the  Annual  Register  for  1774,  in  which  they 
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appeared  with  the  note  :  'Copied  from  the  window 
of  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.'  A  few  of  these  lines  will  bear  quot- 
ation : 

'No  nodding  plumes,  our  humble  couch  above, 

Proclaim  each  triumph  of  unbounded  love; 

No  silver  lamp,  with  sculptured  Cupids  gay, 

O'er  yielding  beauty  pours  its  midnight  ray; 

Yet  Fanny's  charms  could  Time's  slow  flight  beguile, 

Soothe  every  care,  and  make  each  dungeon  smile. 

In  her  what  kings,  what  saints,  have  wished  is  given — 

Her  heart  is  empire  and  her  love  is  heaven !' 

The  note  prefixed  to  the  lines  was  probably  in- 
tended to  mislead.  But  who  was  this  amorous 
versifier,  and  who  was  Fanny? 

Let  us  now  glance  at  Laurence  Sterne,  humor- 
ist, satirist  and  sentimentalist,  and  in  the  last 
respect,  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings, 
a  poet  in  prose,  for  which  reason  he  may  well  be 
included  here.  He  had  several  love-affairs.  In- 
deed, he  describes  himself  as  being  'always  miser- 
ably in  love  with  somebody  outside  the  domestic 
circle.'  After  he  had  taken  orders  and  become 
vicar  of  the  Yorkshire  parish  of  Sutton-in-the- 
Forest,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss  Eliza  or 
Elizabeth  Lnmley,  who  had  an  income  of  about 
^40  per  annum,  and  whom  he  courted  leisurely 
during  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  It  appears  that  she 
was  for  a  time  inclined  to  be  consumptive,  but  she 
recovered  her  health,  and  consented  to  become 
Sterne's  wife.  They  were  married  in  York  Min- 
ster in  the  spring  of  1741,  Sterne  at  that  time  be- 
ing about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  wife's 
influence  procured  for  him  the  additional  living  of 
Stillington,  but  although  the  squire  there  became 
a  great  friend  of  his,  he  continued  to  live  at  Sut- 
ton,  spending,  indeed,  some  thirty  years  there, 
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indulging  the  while  in  agricultural  experiments, 
which  often  resulted  unfortunately,  and  gener- 
ally leading  the  life  of  a  rural  parson.  Two 
daughters,  each  in  turn  named  Lydia  (as  the 
first  one  died  in  infancy)  were  born  to  him,  but 
there  was  little  if  any  happiness  in  the  home, 
owing  partly  to  himself  and  partly  to  his  wife. 
On  his  side  there  was  his  amorous  disposition 
which  accorded  ill  with  the  limitations  of  matri- 
mony. On  her  side  Mistress  Sterne  was  a  scold 
with  a  very  voluble  tongue.  She  helped  her  hus- 
band to  write  his  sermons,  it  is  said,  but  just  as  he 
was  a  bad  farmer,  so  she  was  a  bad  housekeeper. 
Looseness  of  morals  on  one  side  and  bad  temper 
(natural  enough,  perhaps,  under  the  circum- 
stances) on  the  other,  could  not  get  on  together, 
and  thus  Sterne  and  his  first  Eliza  were  at  times 
like  cat  and  dog. 

We  have  admitted  that  his  domestic  infelicity 
was  in  part  imputable  to  himself,  but  this  was  the 
result  of  his  temperament.  He  had  some  of  the 
polygamous  instinct  to  which  we  previously  re- 
ferred. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
a  nagging  wife  is  probably  the  greatest  affliction 
with  which  a  man  can  be  cursed.  It  is  said  that 
people  seldom  read  Sterne  nowadays,  but  Uncle 
Toby,  Corporal  Trim,  Lefever,  Maria  and  her  dog 
have  been  life-long  friends  of  ours.  That  there  is 
indecency  in  Sterne's  writings  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  so  is  there  indecency  in  the  great  satires 
of  Rabelais  which  influenced  Sterne  and  Swift 
also.  Urquhart  and  Motteux's  English  version  of 
Pantagruel  appeared  as  early  as  1653,  and  the 
latter's  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  by  which  work 
Sterne  was  also  largely  influenced,  was  published 
in  1719;  besides  which,  Skelton's  rendering  of 
Cervantes 's  masterpiece  had  been  given  to  English 
readers  as  far  back  as  the  first  years  of  the 
century. 
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Sterne,  too,  may  have  had  at  least  some  know- 
ledge of  French  from  his  childhood  onward;  and 
there  are  indications  also  that  he  may  have  tra- 
velled in  France  soon  after  his  marriage.  It  was 
there,  by  the  way,  that  his  father  first  met  his 
mother,  she  being  the  widow  of  an  officer  and  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  sutler  garrisoned  at  Dunkirk. 
Sterne  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  her;  and  Byron,  in  referring  to  their  rela- 
tions, declared  that  whilst  the  author  of  The  Sen- 
timental Journey  could  whine  over  a  dead  ass,  he 
allowed  his  mother  to  starve.  Certain  it  is  that 
Mrs  Sterne,  senior,  was  in  great  straits  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  either  whilst  she  was 
in  prison  at  York  for  debt,  or  soon  after  her  release 
from  confinement. 

Sterne  also  fell  out  with  his  uncle,  Archdeacon 
Jaques  Sterne,  by  whom  he  was  at  first  befriended. 
According  to  one  account,  the  rupture  was  caused 
by  Sterne  ceasing  to  write  for  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  the  Archdeacon  was  closely  attached;  but 
another  version  asserts  that  the  reverend  Vicar  of 
Sutton  carried  off  the  Archdeacon's  mistress,  and 
had  a  daughter  by  her,  this  leading  to  a  breach 
between  the  two  men  which  was  never  healed. 
When  Archdeacon  Jaques  died  he  did  not  so  much 
as  mention  Laurence  in  his  will,  and  Laurence 
refused  to  wear  mourning  for  him.  Nevertheless 
they  both  professed  to  be  Christian  ministers. 

Sterne's  first  printed  work  was  a  volume  made 
up  of  some  of  his  sermons,  but  this  was  followed 
by  the  History  of  the  Warm  Watch-Coat,  in  which 
he  satirized  a  certain  Dr  Topham  and  a  number 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  The  looseness  of  his 
life  now  became  yet  more  marked.  He  journeyed 
to  London  on  affairs  of  gallantry,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  compromised  himself  with  a  maid- 
servant— this,  we  are  told,  being  the  cause  of  the 
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insanity  which  for  a  time  clouded  the  reason  of  his 
wife,  who,  among  other  delusions,  imagined  her- 
self to  be  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  had  to  be 
humoured  accordingly.  She  was  placed  at  last  in 
a  private  asylum  at  York,  and  Sterne  sought  relief 
from  his  gloomy  thoughts  sometimes  in  penning 
the  first  part  of  Tristram  Shandy,  and  sometimes 
in  paying  court  to  a  young  French  girl,  Mile. 
Fourmantelle,  whom  he  met  at  York. 

When  the  first  two  books  of  Tristram  had  been 
published  with  the  help  of  borrowed  money,  Sterne 
and  his  friend  Squire  Croft  of  Stillington  jour- 
neyed to  London,  where  the  work  was  meeting 
with  considerable  success,  in  spite  of  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Johnson,  Richardson  and  Goldsmith. 
There,  indeed,  Sterne  soon  found  himself  basking 
in  the  smiles  of  society  and  listening  to  the  eager 
offers  of  Dodsley,  the  publisher.  He  sent  for 
Mile.  Fourmantelle  and  her  mother,  hinted  that 
he  might  marry  the  girl  if  his  wife  would  only 
die,  and  then  proceeded  to  neglect  her  for  the 
fashionable  beauties  of  the  metropolis. 

In  or  about  1760  Mrs  Sterne  recovered  her 
reason  and  joined  her  husband  at  Coxwold,  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  which  parish  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  friend  Lord  Fauconberg,  he 
still  retaining  all  his  other  benefices.  Coxwold 
meant  an  addition  of  £160  per  annum  to  his  in- 
come, and  he  was  now  deriving  a  good  profit  from 
his  literary  work,  but  he  squandered  most  of  the 
money  that  he  received,  much  to  the  indignation 
of  his  wife,  who  again  took  to  scolding  him  inces- 
santly, whilst  he,  for  relief,  resumed  the  writing 
of  Tristram  Shandy.  He  suffered,  however,  from 
constitutional  weakness  of  the  lungs,  and  self- 
indulgence  helped  to  bring  on  an  illness  for  which 
he  was  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  the  south  of 
France.  Obtaining,  therefore,  a  year's  leave  of 
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absence  from  his  clerical  duties,  he  started  for 
Paris  in  1762. 

Tristram  Shandy  was  already  famous  there,  and 
the  wits  and  the  philosophers  gave  him  a  welcome 
which  greatly  flattered  his  vanity  and  led  him  into 
further  excesses,  which  soon  aggravated  his  state 
of  health.  His  daughter  Lydia  had  inherited  an 
asthmatical  tendency  from  him,  and  on  hearing 
that  she  also  was  ailing,  he  sent  for  her  and  her 
mother,  and  all  three  of  them  then  journeyed 
towards  the  Pyrenean  country,  finally  settling  at 
Montauban.  After  a  time  Sterne,  whose  health 
had  improved,  left  his  wife  and  Lydia  there,  and 
returned  to  England,  where  he  flirted  with  Lord 
Bute's  daughter,  Lady  Percy.  Then  his  lung 
trouble  began  again,  and  at  last,  in  October  1765, 
he  started  on  that  Sentimental  Journey  which  was 
destined  to  become  so  famous.  After  searching 
for  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  removed  into 
Franche  Comte,  he  went  with  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald  to  Italy,  travelling,  it  appears,  as  far  south 
as  Naples.  However,  in  the  'Journey'  as  published, 
his  wanderings  do  not  extend  beyond  France. 

He  was  again  in  Yorkshire  in  1766,  when  his 
wife,  who  was  lying  ill  at  Avignon,  frequently 
wrote  to  him  for  money,  which,  by  reason  of  his 
personal  extravagance,  he  could  ill  afford  to  send 
her.  That  same  year,  or  the  next  one,  he  first 
met  in  London  the  young  woman  who  became 
famous  as  his  Eliza — though  his  wife,  having  also 
been  christened  Elizabeth,  had  a  prior  claim  to 
that  appellation.  What  we  suggested  respecting 
Swift  and  his  two  Esthers  may,  perhaps,  be 
applied  to  Sterne  and  his  two  Elizas.  The  young 
woman  whom  Sterne  met  in  London  in  1766  or 
1767  was  a  Mrs  Elizabeth  Draper  who  had  come 
to  England  on  a  visit  from  Bombay,  where  her 
husband,  a  certain  Daniel  Draper,  held  a  post 
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under  the  East  India  Company.  Draper  was  his 
wife's  senior  by  a  score  of  years,  she  being  two  or 
three  and  twenty  (but  already  the  mother  of  a  son 
and  a  daughter)  at  the  time  when  Sterne  met  her. 
They  fell  in  love,  or  appeared  to  do  so.  Though 
her  husband  can  have  been  little  more  than  forty, 
Mrs  Draper  regarded  him  as  an  old  man.  He  was 
also,  it  appears,  lacking  in  culture.  Sterne,  though 
he  must  have  been  certainly  ten  years  older  than 
Draper,  seemed  to  her  to  be  younger;  and,  besides, 
the  attentions  of  this  acknowledged  wit  flattered 
her  vanity.  He,  on  his  side,  lamented  the  cruel 
fate  which  had  willed  it  that  both  he  and  his  newly- 
discovered  affinity  should  be  tied  to  uncongenial 
partners. 

However,  Mrs  Draper  was  only  on  a  visit  to 
England;  her  husband  summoned  her  home;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1767  she  had  to  sail  for  Bombay. 
Before  parting  from  Sterne — whom  she  never  saw 
again — it  was  arranged  that  they  should  both  keep 
journals  (a  la  Swift)  and  send  them  at  intervals  to 
one  another.  But,  whilst  Sterne  fell  ill  after 
Eliza's  departure,  she  speedily  found  consolation 
in  the  society  of  other  admirers  who  were  proceed- 
ing to  India  in  the  same  ship  as  herself.  There  is 
at  times  something  tragic  in  the  passion  of  a  man 
of  four-and-fifty,  which  was  Sterne's  age  at  this 
period;  but  his  Journal  to  Mrs  Draper  does  not 
sound  the  right  note,  and  we  cannot  pity  him  in 
his  distress.  Besides,  his  illness  was  of  no  long 
duration.  He  recovered  and  found  solace  among 
the  beauties  of  Hyde  Park. 

After  a  time  he  was  joined  in  Yorkshire  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  But  they  were  unwilling  to 
remain  there,  as  Lydia's  health  required  that  she 
should  reside  permanently  in  the  south  of  France. 
Sterne  appears  to  have  sincerely  regretted  the 
severance  from  this  child  of  his,  the  only  real 
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affection  of  his  life,  but  he  consented  to  it,  and  is 
said  to  have  raised  for  her  a  sum  of  ^2000.  How- 
ever, his  wife  and  daughter  having  departed  across 
the  Channel,  he  again  took  to  his  old  courses,  cor- 
responded with  women  of  rank,  and  plunged  into 
revelry  and  facile  amours.  When  early  in  1768 
influenza  fell  upon  him  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
withstand  it.  Without  a  relation  near  him,  he 
passed  away  at  his  lodgings  in  Old  Bond  Street  on 
March  18.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  compromis- 
ing letters  from  women  of  position  were  found  in 
his  rooms,  but  were  destroyed  by  a  friend  in  order 
to  prevent  scandal.  Further,  there  is  a  story  that 
his  remains  were  'resurrected'  after  burial  for  pur- 
poses of  dissection,  that  his  skeleton  was  preserved, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at  Cambridge. 
If  that  is  true,  remembering  that  in  his  life-time 
he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Yorick,  we  can  picture 
some  man  of  science  examining  his  skull  and  re- 
peating over  it  Shakespeare's  famous  lines. 

Sterne  had  left  his  affairs  in  confusion.  His 
debts  greatly  exceeded  his  assets,  and  on  coming 
to  England  his  wife  and  daughter  strove  to  raise 
money  on  his  writings.  Mrs  Draper,  hearing  of 
her  former  admirer's  death,  offered  to  provide  for 
Lydia  if  she  would  go  to  India;  but  Miss  Sterne 
resented  such  patronage,  and  her  mother,  having 
found  copies  of  her  deceased  husband's  letters  to 
the  Anglo-Indian  beauty  among  his  papers,  threat- 
ened to  publish  them.  This  threat  greatly  angered 
Sterne's  Eliza,  who  about  this  time  or  a  little  later 
became  involved  in  trouble  with  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  felt  so  much  antipathy  that,  letting  her- 
self down  by  a  rope  from  her  bedroom  window,  she 
suddenly  fled  from  Bombay  and  sought  an  asylum 
with  one  of  her  uncles.  Later  she  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  she  again  found  admirers,  and  where, 
her  recollections  of  Sterne  reviving,  she  at  last 
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allowed  some  of  his  letters  to  her  to  be  published. 
She  died  at  Bristol  in  August  1778,  whilst  only  in 
her  thirty-fifth  year,  but  her  fame  as  Sterne's 
Eliza  long  survived  her. 

Meanwhile,  in  1770  or  1771,  Sterne's  widow  and 
his  daughter  had  returned  to  France,  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Albi.  There  Lydia,  who  had 
often  given  evidence  of  a  flighty,  coquettish  dispo- 
sition, involved  herself  in  an  intrigue  with  a  young 
man,  who  was  her  junior  by  a  year  or  so.  His 
name  was  Alexandre  Anne  Medalle,  and  he  was 
the  son  of  a  tax-collector.  Lydia  became  enceinte, 
and  only  marriage  could  save  her  reputation. 
Medalle,  however,  was  a  Catholic  and  she  a  Pro- 
testant, and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  time  no 
marriage  could  take  place  unless  she  abjured  her 
heresy.  This  she  did  in  the  very  locality  whence 
the  famous  heretical  sect  of  the  Albigenses  derived 
its  name.  The  marriage,  which  was  described  as 
force,  urgent,  took  place  on  April  28,  1772,  and 
Lydia  soon  afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Her 
mother  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  her  husband  also  passed 
away.  She  then  repaired  to  England,  where  she 
published  the  letters  written  to  her  by  her  father, 
afterwards  returning  to  France,  where  she  died. 
The  exact  date  of  her  death  is  not  known,  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  her  son  died  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1783,  whilst  he  was  at  the  school  of  the 
Benedictines  of  Soreze,  a  little  town  near  the 
southern  limit  of  the  present  department  of  the 
Tarn.  In  recording  the  boy's  death  the  local 
register  states  that  his  mother  had  predeceased 
him. 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  form  of  Sterne's 
writings,  one  can  have  no  admiration  for  his 
career.  As  a  cleric  he  was  typical  of  his  century, 
piling  benefice  on  benefice,  filching  and  enclosing 
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common-laud,  and,  apart  from  certain  sermons 
written  with  an  eye  to  money-making,  altogether 
neglecting  the  'cures  of  souls'  entrusted  to  his  care. 
His  wit  was  certainly  great,  but  was  too  often 
disfigured  by  grossness.  At  the  same  time,  he  may 
be  commended  for  his  sentiments  of  humanity, 
his  detestation  of  slavery,  and  his  compassion  for 
the  dumb  creation.  In  regard  to  his  amativeness, 
though  we  may  hold  that  it  was  morally  blameable, 
we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  constitutional  causes. 
Though  we  know  it  to  be  most  desirable  that 
people  of  a  consumptive  tendency  should  not 
marry  and  have  offspring,  yet  we  also  know  that 
amativeness  is  closely  associated  with  consump- 
tion. We  feel,  then,  that  the  case  of  Laurence 
Sterne  and  his  love-affairs  is  less  one  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moralist  than  for  that  of  the 
pathologist,  for  his  illnesses  and  his  death  point 
to  the  consumptive  tendency  we  have  mentioned. 

A  man  of  a  very  different  habit,  both  of  mind 
and  of  body,  is  found  in  Sterne's  contemporary, 
Dr  Johnson.  Apart  from  his  marriage  and  his 
long  friendship  with  Mrs  Thrale,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  to  be  said  of  him  here,  in  connexion  with 
women.  He  himself  declared  his  marriage  to  be  a 
love-match  on  both  sides,  and  he  certainly  evinced 
great  affection  for  his  wife  although  she  was  so 
many  years  his  senior.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Jarvis,  and  when  Johnson  was  first  introduced  to 
her  by  his  former  schoolfellow  Hector,  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  certain  Henry  Porter,  a  mercer  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  brother-in-law  of  Johnson's  old 
master,  Hunter.  The  Porters  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  named  Lucy,  with  whom  some  say  that 
Johnson  fell  in  love,  though  this  is  strongly  denied 
by  others.  At  all  events,  Porter  having  died  on 
August  3,  1734,  Johnson  married  his  widow  on 
July  9  in  the  following  year.  It  is  possible  that 
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she  had  been  a  good-looking  woman,  for  Mrs 
Thrale  said  that  she  had  seen  a  portrait  of  her  at 
Lichfield  in  which  she  looked  very  pretty;  but 
Garrick  declared  that  she  was  a  score  of  years 
older  than  Johnson,  fat,  with  painted  cheeks, 
affected  in  her  manners,  and  fantastic  in  her  attire. 
That  account  enables  us  to  picture  a  woman  of 
mature  years,  once  accounted  a  beauty  and  unwill- 
ing to  abdicate,  striving  to  'Reparer  du  temps 
1' irreparable  outrage/  and,  in  order  to  make  her- 
self seem  younger,  affecting  perhaps  the  manners 
and  attire  fit  for  a  girl  in  her  teens.  Johnson  was 
about  twenty-six  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  so 
if  Garrick  was  correct  in  his  statements  the  lady 
would  then  have  been  about  six-and-forty.  One 
may  still  meet  fine  women  of  that  age. 

Mrs  Johnson  brought  with  her,  in  addition  to 
her  somewhat  overblown  charms,  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  which  enabled  her  husband  to  establish 
a  school  at  Edial  near  Lichfield;  but  he  never  at 
any  time  had  more  than  eight  pupils,  and  thus  the 
school  ended  by  collapsing.  Johnson  then  went  to 
London  to  try  his  fortune  there,  and  ultimately 
fetched  his  wife  from  Lichfield,  leaving  her 
daughter  Lucy  to  take  charge  of  his  mother,  which 
she  did  until  the  old  lady  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  ninety.  Johnson's  married  life  lasted  nearly 
seventeen  years,  and  when  his  wife  died  in  March 
1752  he  was  sorely  afflicted  by  the  loss.  He  wrote 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  wishing  that  it  might  be 
preached  at  his  wife's  funeral — which  took  place 
at  Bromley  in  Kent — but  this  was  not  done, 
though  the  sermon  was  afterwards  published.  It 
evinces  less  exuberance  of  grief  than  was  displayed 
by  the  good  Lord  Lyttelton  on  the  death  of  Lucy 
Fortescue ;  but  although  Johnson  was  at  the  time 
little  more  than  forty  years  of  age  he  remained 
true  to  his  wife's  memory  and  did  not  marry  again. 
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The  friendship  between  him  and  Mrs  Thrale  was 
for  many  years  his  chief  solace.  Their  relations 
were,  without  doubt,  absolutely  platonic,  but  John- 
son gradually  became  very  exacting  and  jealous, 
and  when  Mrs  Thrale  married  Piozzi  he  was  in- 
furiated. 

Johnson's  friend  Goldsmith  never  married.  He 
had,  however,  his  little  romance  with  Mary  Hor- 
neck.  She  belonged  to  a  family,  originally  of 
Baccarach  in  Germany,  which  had  settled  in 
Devonshire,  and  which,  when  Goldsmith  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  it  in  or  about  1769  (he  then 
being  a  little  more  than  forty  years  old)  consisted 
of  a  widowed  mother,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
The  son  was  an  officer  in  the  Guards;  and  the  elder 
girl,  named  Catherine,  became  the  wife  of  Henrv 
William  Bunbury  the  artist,  who  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  Reverend  Sir  William  Bun- 
bury  of  Mildenhall,  Suffolk.  To  Catherine  Hor- 
neck,  Goldsmith  gave  the  name  of  'Little  Comedy' 
and  he  wrote  to  her  his  well-known  Letter  in  Verse 
and  Prose.  But  it  was  her  sister  Mary,  who  be- 
came Mrs  Gwyn,  that  Goldsmith  more  particularly 
admired,  christening  her  the  'Jessamy  Bride'  by 
way  of  expressing  her  sweetness,  her  daintiness 
and  her  grace. 

In  1773  the  little  romance,  which  came  to  no- 
thing, was  marked  by  a  very  undignified  serio- 
comical  episode.  Among  Goldsmith's  literary  foes 
was  the  now  forgotten  Dr  William  Kenrick,  who 
compiled  an  English  Dictionary  and  wrote  a 
comedy  called  Falstaff's  Wedding.  In  a  letter 
which  Kenrick  addressed  to  The  London  Packet, 
criticizing  some  of  Goldsmith's  writings,  he  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  insulting  allusions  to  his 
partiality  for  'the  lovely  H — k.'  This  enraged 
Goldsmith,  who,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  repaired 
to  the  Packet  office,  where  he  began  to  abuse  the 
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publisher,  a  sturdy  Welshman  named  Evans.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  of  the  affair,  Evans  had 
turned  to  examine  the  file  of  the  paper  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  Kenrick  had  said,  when  Goldsmith's 
friend  insinuated  that  this  was  the  moment  to  pro- 
ceed from  words  to  deeds.  Goldsmith  took  the 
advice  and  struck  the  publisher  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  cane  he  carried.  In  an  instant  Evans's 
blood  was  up.  He  turned  round  again  and  admin- 
istered a  drubbing  to  Goldsmith,  whose  friend 
abruptly  fled,  leaving  him  to  his  fate.  A  lamp 
being  broken  in  the  encounter,  Goldsmith's  clothes 
were  badly  stained  with  oil,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
reduced  to  a  pitiable  plight  before  being  sent  home 
in  a  coach.  Nor  was  that  the  end  of  the  affair;  for 
Evans  threatened  an  action  for  assault,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  it  the  unlucky  Goldsmith  had  to 
give  fifty  pounds  to  a  Welsh  charity.  He  died 
during  the  ensuing  year. 
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V 

OTHER   ENGLISH   POETS  :    FROM   CHURCHILL   TO 
LYTTON 

Charles  Churchill  —  Cowper — Pye — Crabbe — William  Blake — 
William  Lisle  Bowles — Colman  the  Younger — Rogers — 
Campbell — Burns — Scott — Wordsworth — Coleridge — Southey 
— Byron — Moore — Shelley — Keats — Bulwer  Lytton. 

AMONGST  the  various  out-of-the-way  matrimonial 
alliances  of  the  English  disciples  of  the  muse,  that 
of  Charles  Churchill,  the  satirical  poet,  who,  as 
Byron  put  it,  'blazed  the  comet  of  a  season,'  claims 
an  exceptional  place;  for  Churchill  contracted  one 
of  those  Fleet  marriages,  which  were  celebrated  by 
needy  parsons  and  even  by  absolutely  unqualified 
persons,  in  taverns  and  similar  places,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  At  the  time  of  this  adventure 
Churchill  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and  was 
still  a  pupil  at  Westminster  School.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  practice  of  parents  in  those  days,  his 
father,  who  was  a  member  of  the  clergy,  did  not 
turn  the  foolish  lad  adrift,  but  took  him  and  his 
bride,  a  young  person  named  Scot  or  Scott,  to  live 
with  him.  However,  the  affair  changed  the  in- 
tended course  of  Churchill's  career,  for  it  debarred 
him  from  studying  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Moreover,  his  marriage,  like  all  such  foolish 
unions,  ended  disastrously.  After  presenting  her 
husband  with  two  sons,  christened  respectively 
Charles  and  John,  Mistress  Churchill  compromised 
herself  with  an  admirer,  and  a  formal  separation 
ensued  in  February  1761,  at  which  time,  more- 
over, Churchill  seems  to  have  become  quite  tired  of 
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his  spouse.  He  was  not  a  man  of  high  principles 
though  he  had  taken  orders ;  and  by  way  of  solac- 
ing himself  in  his  virtual  celibacy  he  proceeded  to 
seduce  another  young  person,  who,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  was  the  daughter  of  a  stone- 
mason, though  other  accounts  describe  her  father 
as  a  tradesman.  She  speedily  regretted  her  weak- 
ness, and  quitted  her  lover,  but  the  bitter  upbraid- 
ing which  she  underwent  on  her  return  home  in- 
duced her  to  go  back  to  him.  It  must  be  said  to 
Churchill's  credit  that  he  provided  for  her  until 
he  contracted  a  fever  at  Boulogne  and  died  there  in 
October  1764,  being  then  but  thirty-three  years 
old.  All  his  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  child- 
ren by  his  wife,  but  he  stipulated  that  she  and  his 
mistress  should  receive  pensions — the  former,  one 
of  ;£6o;  and  the  latter,  one  of  ^50,  per  annum.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Churchill  did  not  leave 
sufficient  money  for  those  intentions  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

William  Cowper,  the  poet  of  The  Task,  born  in 
the  same  year  as  Churchill — 1731 — was  a  man  of 
a  very  different  stamp,  one  whose  brooding,  melan- 
choly mind  became  overclouded,  and  precluded  any 
idea  of  marriage.  Yet  he  had  his  female  friends;  in 
the  first  place  Lady  Austen,  who  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  both  The  Task  and  the  familiar  ballad 
of  John  Gilpin  * ;  and  secondly  Mrs  Mary  Unwin, 
who  whilst  her  health  lasted  did  all  in  her  power 
to  cheer  the  poet's  frequently  despondent  spirits. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  named  Morley 
Unwin,  and  at  one  moment  she  and  Cowper  were 
actually  engaged  to  be  married.  As  we  have  said, 
however,  the  clouds  which  gathered  round  the 
poet's  mind  rendered  marriage  unadvisable.  At 
last  this  faithful  friend  of  his  became  paralysed, 
and  it  fell  on  him  to  nurse  her.  The  lines  which 

*  The  original  was  a  Mr  Beyer  of  Paternoster  Row. 
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he  addressed  to  her  in  the  autumn  of  1793  will  be 
remembered  : 

'The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past, 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast. 

Ah !  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary !' 

Mrs  Unwin  passed  away  at  the  end  of  1796,  but 
Cowper  lived  on,  lonely  and  oppressed  by  religious 
thoughts,  till  the  spring  of  1800,  when  he  followed 
his  Mary  to  the  grave. 

Of  Cnatterton,  'the  marvellous  boy,'  we  need 
not  speak  here.  He  killed  himself  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  and  before  love  had 
come  to  him.  As  for  the  affections  of  Samuel 
Bishop,  another  poet  of  the  time  and  a  forgotten 
one,  they  followed  a  smooth  path,  if  we  may  judge 
by  his  verses  to  his  Molly  on  the  anniversaries  of 
his  wedding  day.  Eminently  respectable,  too,  in 
everything  but  his  poetry,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  put 
it,  was  the  much  derided  Poet  Laureate,  Pye,  at 
whom  Byron  had  a  fling  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment, 
and  to  whom  George  Steevens,  the  dramatist  and 
biographer,  applied — apropos  of  the  odes  which  he 
addressed  to  George  III  every  time  that  monarch's 
birthday  came  round — the  familiar  rhyme  : 

'And  when  the  pie  was  opened, 

The  birds  began  to  sing; 
Was  not  that  a  dainty  dish 

To  set  before  the  King!' 

Pye,  sometime  a  country  gentleman,  sometime  an 
officer  in  the  Militia,  sometime  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, sometime  police-magistrate  for  Westminster; 
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and  sometime,  as  we  have  said,  Poet  Laureate,  was 
twice  married — first  in  1766  to  a  Miss  Mary  Hook, 
who  had  literary  leanings  and  wrote  a  play  called 
The  Capricious  Lady,  and  secondly  to  a  Miss 
Martha  Corbett.  He  had  children  by  both  marri- 
ages, and  there  are  still  descendants  of  his  in 
Staffordshire. 

Dismissing  him  from  our  thoughts,  for  we  re- 
member what  Byron  wrote  of  him  and  George  III : 

'The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaimed  :  "What ! 

What! 
Pye  come  again  !    No  more,  no  more  of  that !"  ' — 

we  will  just  glance  at  Crabbe,  whose  lines  were 
ultimately  cast  in  pleasant  places,  though  his  muse 
became  a  sternly  realistic  one  which  tore  all  pas- 
toral glamour  from  the  country-side  and  showed 
the  latter  such  as  it  really  was,  with  its  unfortunate, 
downtrodden,  erring,  ignorant,  and  at  times  even 
brutish  citizens.  Crabbe 's  early  life  had  been  full 
of  hardships  which  he  never  forgot,  and  thus, 
though  he  was  afterwards  in  very  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances— for  a  time  as  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  and  later  as  the  holder  of  successive 
livings  in  the  Church — he  could  but  take  note  of 
the  suffering  he  saw  around  him.  His  Parish 
Register  is  a  painful  transcript  of  the  life  really 
led  by  the  rural  classes  of  so-called  'Merrie 
England'  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Whilst  he 
was  a  surgeon's  apprentice  in  his  youthful  days 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  the  niece 
of  a  well-to-do  yeoman  of  Parham,  and  in  1783, 
when  he  was  about  nine-and-twenty,  having  re- 
mained true  to  that  first  affection,  he  was  at  last 
able  to  make  Sarah  his  wife.  He  occasionally 
celebrated  her  in  verse  as  Mira.  She  died  in  1713, 
he  surviving  her  for  nineteen  years,  when  he 
passed  away  aged  seventy-eight.  Cr abbe's  muse 
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may  have  been  stern,  unimaginative,  and  even 
painfully  matter  of  fact ;  but  withal  he  was  a  very 
worthy  man  and  one  to  be  honoured. 

There  was  no  lack  of  imagination  in  the  often 
fervid  poetry  of  his  contemporary  William  Blake, 
who  was  really  an  O'Neil.  His  grandfather  had 
married  a  woman  named  Blake  of  Rathmines, 
and,  perhaps  for  business  purposes  (she  being  a 
shebeen-keeper),  had  assumed  her  name,  in  which 
course  he  was  imitated  by  a  son  whom  he  had  by 
a  first  wife.  This  son  became  William  Blake's 
father.  Blake's  marriage  was,  in  a  way,  as  ro- 
mantic as  Churchill's,  but  it  turned  out  far  more 
happily.  Born  near  Golden  Square  in  London  in 
November  1757,  he  took  to  wife,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  the  daughter  of  a  Battersea 
market-gardener.  She  was  called  Catherine 
Sophia  Boucher,  and  she  was  so  illiterate  that  she 
could  not  even  sign  her  name  in  the  marriage  re- 
gister. But  she  was  a  handsome  dark-haired  girl, 
and  Swinburne  wrote  of  her  that  she  became  about 
the  most  perfect  wife  on  record.  She  proved, 
indeed,  a  devoted  helpmeet,  such  as  Blake  needed, 
poor  as  he  was,  and,  mentally,  passing  most  of  his 
life  in  a  strange  region  somewhere  betwixt  sanity 
and  madness.  When,  on  failing  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  Songs  of  Innocence,  he  resolved  to 
engrave  them  on  copper  and  embellish  them  with 
designs  of  his  own  invention,  his  wife  became  his 
zealous  assistant.  So  it  was  with  his  after- work, 
his  later  engraved  poems,  and  his  illustrations  for 
other  authors.  Mrs  Blake,  however  illiterate  she 
might  be,  became  a  finished  printer,  taking  im- 
pressions of  her  husband's  plates  with  the  taste 
and  delicacy  of  one  who,  in  default  of  learning,  was 
at  least  possessed  of  much  natural  artistic  per- 
ception. 

Blake,  as  we  mentioned,  was  an  Irishman.    So, 
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of  course,  was  Sheridan,  his  contemporary  and 
senior  by  six  years.  But  although  ' Here's  to  the 
Maiden  of  Bashful  Fifteen*  is  accounted  the  best 
drinking  song  in  the  language,  we  do  not  think 
of  Sheridan  as  a  poet,  but  rather  as  the  author  of 
The  School  for  Scandal  and  of  the  great  speech 
which  he  made  in  Warren  Hastings'  case.  Thus 
we  will  not  tarry  here  over  his  romance  with 
Elizabeth  Linley,  interesting  though  it  is.  Nor 
need  we  tarry  over  the  voluptuous  William  Beck- 
ford,  though  he  was  a  poet  in  imagination  as  he 
showed  in  much  of  his  prose.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  from  the 
second  daughter  born  of  that  union  sprang  the 
later  Dukes  of  Hamilton. 

William  Lisle  Bowles,  who  is  nowadays  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  though  some  of  his  sonnets — which 
greatly  influenced  both  Coleridge  and  Lamb — might 
be  rescued  from  semi-oblivion,  first  turned  to 
poetry  as  to  an  outlet  for  his  suffering  feelings 
when  two  early  love  affairs  had  ended  unhappily. 
A  niece  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  rejected  him,  and 
another  young  lady  died.  A  third  courtship 
proved  more  successful,  and  in  1797  when  he  was 
five-and-thirty  and  rector  of  Dumbleton  in  Glouce- 
stershire, Bowles  married  Magdalen,  daughter 
of  Prebendary  Wake  of  Westminster.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  Pope  Controversy  he  warred  with 
Campbell  and  Byron,  the  latter  of  whom  held  him 
up  to  ridicule.  But,  as  became  a  minister  of  the 
Church,  Bowles  had  a  forgiving  nature,  and  when 
Byron  died  he  celebrated  his  genius  in  Childe 
Harold's  Last  Pilgrimage,  some  stanzas  of  which 
were  not  unworthy  of  their  theme. 

With  George  Colman  the  younger  we  come  once 
more  to  a  romantic  marriage,  and  indeed  a  clan- 
destine one;  which  is  the  more  curious  as  in  1766, 
when  he  was  only  four  years  old,  his  father  had 
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written  (in  conjunction  with  Garrick)  a  comedy 
called  The  Clandestine  Marriage.*  However,  the 
entanglement  described  in  that  play,  and  the  en- 
tanglement in  which  Colman  involved  himself 
were  very  different.  At  the  age  of  two-and- 
twenty,  that  is  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  carried 
off  a  young  actress  named  Clara  Morris,  who 
played  small  parts  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre; 
and  as  they  were  bent  on  matrimony  they  tra- 
velled to  Gretna  Green  where  the  traditional 
blacksmith  or  some  other  officiating  person  united 
them  in  wedlock.  On  returning  to  London  they 
kept  the  marriage  secret,  primarily  for  fear  of  the 
displeasure  of  Colman 's  father,  and  secondly  on 
account  of  the  mental  derangement  and  paralysis 
which  fell  upon  the  latter  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Eventually,  however,  everything  came  to 
light,  and  on  November  10,  1788,  Colman  and 
his  wife  again  went  through  a  form  of  marriage, 
this  time  at  Chelsea  Church.  Later,  after  Clara's 
death,  Colman  took  another  Haymarket  f  actress 
to  wife,  this  being  Mrs  Gibb,  nee  Logan,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
woman.  We  doubt  whether  Colman 's  works  are 
read  nowadays.  Some  of  his  plays  are  fairly  en- 
tertaining. A  few  of  his  songs,  such  as  'Mynheer 
van  Dunck*  and  'Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey*  may  lin- 
ger in  some  memories.  Most  of  his  comic  verse 
was,  however,  grossly  indecent;  and  yet  this  man, 
who  repeatedly  pandered  to  the  coarsest  tastes,  de- 
veloped an  extraordinary  degree  of  religiosity  on 
being  appointed  examiner  of  plays,  when  he 

*  It  was  largely  a  re-hash  of  The  False  Concord,  by  Townley. 
Colman  senior  married  a  woman  who  had  previously  been  his 
mistress  as  well  as  that  of  an  actor  named  Mossop. 

t  He  became  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  which  he  directed  from 
the  King's  Bench,  where  he  was  long  obliged  to  live  on  account  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties. 
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would  not  even  allow  a  woman  to  be  described  as 
an  'angel/  or  tolerate  any  such  expression  as  'O 
Lord ! '  Hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  an  old  sinner 
could  go  no  further. 

Colman  died  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  But 
Samuel  Rogers,  who  was  slightly  his  junior,  lived 
until  1855,  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  band  of 
late  18th-century  and  early  igth-century  poets. 
Wealthy  through  his  share  in  a  banking-house 
which  his  father  established,  and  generous 
in  the  assistance  which  he  repeatedly  gave  to 
poor  authors,  Rogers  was  a  man  of  many  friends, 
not  one  of  many  loves.  Unlike  his  elder  brother 
Daniel,  who  was  disinherited  for  marrying  against 
the  parental  wish,  he  never  took  a  wife,  and  in  his 
later  years  he  lamented  the  absence  of  domestic 
joys  for  which  he  was  not  solaced  by  the  presence 
of  the  many  gifted  men  whom  his  hospitality 
gathered  around  him. 

There  was  a  little  early  romance  in  the  life  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  as  his 
family,  which  was  connected  with  the  Virginia 
trade,  incurred  some  severe  losses  during  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  he  had  to  take 
at  one  moment  a  tutorship  at  Sunipol  on  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  where  he  met  the  daughter  of  a  minister 
whom  he  celebrated  as  'Caroline  of  the  West. '  That 
first  love  bore  no  other  fruit,  and  in  October  1803, 
when  Campbell  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
he  married  Matilda  Sinclair,  a  daughter  of  one 
of  his  mother's  cousins.  Two  sons  were  born  to 
them. 

Through  the  career  of  Scotland's  chief  poet, 
Robert  Burns,  as  through  so  much  of  his  poetry, 
love  is  found  running  riot.  Although  he  was  phy- 
sically very  different  from  Sterne,  and  was  born 
to  a  different  sphere  of  life,  he  had  in  him  much 
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that  same  polygamous  instinct  to  which  we  referred 
once  before.  There  is,  indeed,  more  than  one  point 
of  contact  in  the  love  affairs  of  the  Scottish  farmer 
and  the  Yorkshire  parson.  It  mattered  little  to 
either  whether  the  object  of  their  flame  was  the 
maid  or  the  mistress.  It  is  held  that  the  charmer 
depicted  in  Burns 's  first  poem,  Handsome  Nell, 
written  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old,  was  a  certain  Nelly  Kilpatrick,  who 
worked  with  him  in  the  fields  of  his  father's  farm. 
Five  years  later — there  may  well  have  been  other 
love  affairs  meantime — he  is  found  courting  Alison 
or  Ellison  Begbie,  the  original,  some  say,  of  his 
'Mary  Morison.'  She,  however,  rejected  his  suit, 
and  he  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  sweetheart.  He 
seems  to  have  had  various  passing  entanglements 
at  Lochlea,  but  some  of  them  may  have  been  inno- 
cent enough.  To  Lochlea,  however,  one  traces  his 
first  known  mistress — Elizabeth  Paton,  a  maid- 
servant to  his  mother,  by  whom  apparently,  he  had 
a  child.  This  affair  has  been  assigned  to  the  year 
1784,  when  Burns  was  six-and-twenty. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  was  in  love  with  one  of 
the  'six  proper  young  belles  of  Mauchline,'  whom 
he  celebrated  in  some  well-known  verses.  The 
object  of  this  fresh  attachment  was  Jean  Armour, 
the  daughter  of  a  master-mason.  As  she  was  born 
on  February  27,  1767,  she  must  have  been  about 
this  time  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  spring  of  1786  it  was  evident  that  Jean 
would  before  long  become  a  mother.  The  story 
runs  that  Burns  thereupon  gave  her — in  accord- 
ance with  Scotch  usage — a  written  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  was  his  wife,  and  that  she  foolishly 
gave  it  up  to  her  father,  who  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  match,  as  the  farm  which  Burns  then  rented 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  It  was  then  that  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  emigration,  intending  to 
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try  his  fortunes  in  Jamaica.  But,  although  he 
still  protested  his  passion  for  Jean  Armour,  who, 
it  seems,  had  been  packed  off  to  Paisley  by  her 
parents,  he  suddenly  engaged  in  yet  another  love- 
affair  which  delayed  his  project  of  expatriation. 

This  was  his  passion  for  Mary  Campbell,  a 
Highland  servant-girl,  daughter  of  a  sea-faring 
man  whose  home  was  at  Dunoon.  It  is  thought 
that  Burns  may  have  met  her  at  the  house  of  his 
friend  Gavin  Hamilton.  However  that  may  be, 
he  wished  to  marry  her,  and  even,  so  it  seems,  to 
take  her  to  Jamaica  with  him.  It  was  to  her,  in- 
deed, that  he  addressed  the  verses  :  'Will  you  go  to 
the  Indies,  my  Mary?'  They  plighted  their  troth 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr  in  May  1786,  and  Mary 
then  went  off  to  her  parents  at  Dunoon  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  But,  on  a  brother  of 
hers  contracting  a  fever  at  Greenock,  she  repaired 
thither  to  nurse  him,  and  there,  having  caught  the 
same  complaint,  she  died  in  October  that  same 
year.  Celebrated  by  Burns  in  'Highland  Lassie' 
and  'Highland  Mary,'  she  became  also  the  lamented 
'Mary  in  Heaven.' 

Yet  Burns,  amorist  that  he  was — to  one  love 
constant  never — seems  to  have  been  indulging  at 
this  time  in  what  may  at  least  be  called  some  other 
flirtations.  Perhaps,  however,  one  ought  not  to 
take  too  seriously  such  pieces  as  his  'Farewell  to 
Eliza  of  Mauchline,'  for  it  was  his  constant  habit 
to  employ  the  language  of  love  in  writing  to  or 
about  any  woman  whatever,  including  those  with 
whom  his  relations  were  assuredly  quite  innocent. 
The  death  of  Highland  Mary  and  the  successful 
issue  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  his  poems 
diverted  his  mind  from  all  thoughts  of  emigrating. 
Other  women  began  to  engage  his  attention. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  Miss  Margaret  Chal- 
mers— a  friend  of  Gavin  Hamilton's — of  whom  he 
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wrote  as  Peggy,  and  further,  there  was  a  Mrs 
M'Lehose,  who  had  been  deserted  03^  her  husband, 
and  with  whom  he  started  a  sentimental  correspon- 
dence in  which  she  figured  as  Clarinda,  he  taking 
Sylvander  as  his  name. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  however,  his  relations 
with  Jean  Armour  were  resumed.  She  had  given 
birth  to  twins,  both  of  whom  died  soon  afterwards; 
and  when  she  again  met  Burns  she  had  been  cast 
adrift  by  her  parents.  Once  more  their  relations 
resulted  in  Jean  becoming  enceinte;  whereupon 
Burns  resolved  to  extricate  her  from  her  invidious 
position.  He  again  acknowledged  marriage  with 
her,  and  in  order  to  make  the  union  more  binding 
a  legal  ceremony  was  performed  at  Gavin  Hamil- 
ton's house.  Finally,  in  August  1788,  the  mar- 
riage was  publicly  acknowledged  in  Mauchline 
Church — where  Burns  (when  anxious  to  marry 
Mary  Campbell)  had  previously  done  penance. 
The  minister  admonished  him  and  Jean,  then  ad- 
mitted them  as  man  and  wife,  Burns  thereupon 
tendering  a  guinea  for  the  poor. 

But  constancy  in  love  was  not  one  of  his  virtues. 
Some  time  in  1790,  when  his  wife  was  absent  from 
home,  he  seduced  a  girl  named  Anne  Park  who 
was  serving  in  an  inn  at  Dumfries,  and  Anne  gave 
birth  to  a  daughter  in  the  spring  of  1791,  shortly 
before  Jean  presented  Burns  with  a  third  son.  Mrs 
Burns  generously  overlooked  her  husband's  infi- 
delity, and  in  fact  took  charge  of  Anne  Park's 
daughter,  who  was  christened  Elizabeth  and  was 
ultimately  married  to  a  Mr  Thomson.  It  was, 
apparently,  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  chil- 
dren we  have  mentioned  that  Burns  had  a  farewell 
interview  with  Mrs  M'Lehose,  otherwise  Clarinda, 
who  had  been  both  surprised  and  angered  by  his 
marriage,  his  tender  correspondence  having  led  her 
to  expect  something  very  different.  It  was  their 
I 
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final  parting  which  inspired  Burns  with  his  well- 
known  song  beginning  : 

'Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever, 
Ae  farewell,  and  then  for  ever!' — 

lines  which  Byron  would  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  : 

'Fare  thee  well,  and,  if  for  ever, 
Still,  for  ever,  fare  thee  well.' 

If  Burns 's  verse  might  be  trusted  there  were 
other  amorous  episodes  in  his  life — as  with  young 
Mrs  Whelpdale,  who  had  been  deserted  by  a 
farmer  husband  when  only  seventeen  years  old, 
and  with  Jessie  Lewars,  by  whom  he  was  attended 
in  his  final  illness.  Of  his  general  career  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  From  one  or  another 
cause  he  was  always  unsuccessful  as  an  agricul- 
turist. His  means  were  for  the  most  part  very 
small.  But  life  had  certain  compensations  for 
him  :  he  saw  his  genius  extolled,  his  poetry  appre- 
ciated, admired.  People  of  position  often  made 
much  of  him,  and  might  indeed,  have  helped  him 
more  than  they  did,  had  it  not  been  for  his  passion 
for  conviviality.  Hard  drinking  led  him  to  com- 
mit breaches  of  ordinary  decorum;  and  his  love  of 
the  bottle  became  yet  more  pronounced  when  he 
sank — for  it  was  sinking — to  the  position  of  an 
exciseman.  But  whatever  his  failings  may  have 
been  he  had  his  great  sterling  good  qualities,  his 
passion  for  justice,  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  his 
scorn  for  false  pride  and  his  love  for  the  people 
from  whose  midst  he  had  sprung.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  those  exceptional  men  who  really 
deserve  that  we  should  be  'to  their  virtues  very 
kind  and  to  their  faults  a  little  blind.'  He  has 
bequeathed  to  us  some  imperishable  verse. 
Whether  this  wayward  child  of  nature,  for  the 
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multiplicity  of  whose  loves  we  must,  from  a  liter- 
ary standpoint,  feel  grateful — as  but  for  them  we 
should  lack  poetry  which  we  prize — whether  he 
might  ever  have  achieved  yet  greater  things  be- 
fore he  was  called  away,  is  doubtful.  He  gave  us, 
probably,  the  best  that  his  faculties  enabled  him 
to  give.  In  any  case  the  life  he  led  hastened  his 
passing  :  he  died  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-seven 
years. 

We  turn  to  another  Scot  —  the  great  Sir 
Walter.  Born  in  1771,  he  was  apparently  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  first  met  the  young 
lady  for  whom  he  conceived  the  strongest  passion 
of  his  life.  She  attracted  his  attention,  it  is  said, 
one  Sunday  on  leaving  the  church,  when,  as  rain 
was  falling,  he  offered  her  the  shelter  of  his  um- 
brella. He  afterwards  met  her  at  the  Edinburgh 
Assembly  Rooms,  and  sat  out  dances  with  her,  his 
lameness  preventing  him  from  dancing  himself. 
The  acquaintance  was  at  once  marked  by  a  change 
in  Scott's  habits.  Hitherto  inclined  to  be  slovenly, 
he  exerted  himself  to  smarten  his  appearance. 
Further,  according  to  Lockhart,  his  attachment 
tended  to  keep  him  from  youthful  indiscretions, 
and  inspired  him  to  prosecute,  with  greater  dili- 
gence, his  study  of  the  law. 

His  inamorata  was  known  as  Miss  Williamina 
Belsches,  and  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Jane  Belsches,  subsequently 
Stuart,  first  of  Inverary,  Perthshire,  and  later  of 
Fettercairn  near  Montrose.  It  may  be  that  her 
complexion  was  her  principal  beauty.  At  all  events 
we  have  not  been  particularly  charmed  by  the 
photogravure  reproduction  of  a  miniature  of  her, 
appearing  in  one  of  the  editions  of  Lockhart 's  Life 
of  Scott.  This  reproduction  naturally  lacks  the 
colouring  of  the  miniature,  which  was  executed  by 
Cosway,  and  may  be  as  unfaithful  as  photographic 
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reproductions  usually  are.  In  any  case  Williamina 
was  accounted  a  positive  beauty  by  her  mother, 
Lady  Jane,  who  attached  the  following  lines  to  the 
original  portrait : 

'Even  Cosway's  flattering  pencil  cannot  trace 
That  dear,  that  charming  form,  that  matchless  face ; 
Nature  alone  can  justice  do  to  these, 
Tho'  Cosway's  pencil  never  fails  to  please.' 

Scott's  passion  for  Williamina  lasted  some  seven 
years,  and  he  more  than  once  hoped  to  make  her 
his  wife.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  1795 
as  some  of  Scott's  letters  indicate.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  however,  when  he  visited 
her  parents'  home  in  Perthshire  he  did  not  meet 
with  an  encouraging  reception.  As  yet  he  had 
published  little  or  nothing,*  and  his  future  fame 
was  not  foreseen.  At  a  much  earlier  stage  in  the 
affair  his  father — a  great  stickler  for  the  proprie- 
ties— had  warned  Sir  John  Belsches  that  Walter 
was  in  love  with  Williamina;  but  Belsches  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion,  and  no  impediment  was  offered 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  young  people. 
After  the  visit  to  Perthshire,  however,  Scott  re- 
alised that  his  suit  was  hopeless,  and  bore  his  dis- 
appointment manfully,  overcoming  the  sorrow  he 
felt  by  taking  a  long  ride  through  the  Highlands, 
far  from  the  inquisitive  eyes  of  his  more  intimate 
friends. 

One  of  them,  Miss  Cranstoun,  did  not  approve  of 
this;  for  in  a  letter  she  wrote  to  him  she  referred 
to  his  trotting  'quietly  away  without  so  much  as 
one  stanza  to  despair,'  and  added,  'Never  talk  to 
me  of  love  again — never,  never,  never ! '  Miss 
Cranstoun  was  not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that 
Scott  made  no  attempt  to  vent  his  feelings  in  verse. 
Lockhart  mentions  that  he  wrote  several  stanzas 

*  His  ballad,  "  William  and  Helen,"  belongs  to  that  year,  1 796. 
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about  Williamina,  and  sometimes  showed  them  to 
his  friends,  who,  however,  generally  found  them 
to  be  poor  stuff.  The  rejection  of  his  suit  is  plainly 
referred  to  in  his  lines  'On  a  Violet,'  in  which  he 
wrote  : 

'The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry 
Ere  yet  the  sun  be  past  its  morrow ; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain  the  tear  of  passing  sorrow.' 

Again,  in  other  verses  he  apostrophizes  Time  as 
follows  : 

*O  haste  to  grant  that  suppliant's  prayer, 

To  me  thy  torpid  calm  impart, 
Rend  from  my  brow  youth's  garland  fair, 

And  take  the  thorn  that's  in  my  heart.' 

Of  course  there  was  another  man  in  the  case. 
In  a  letter  written  by  a  friend  of  Scott's  in  October 
1796,  it  was  stated  :  'Mr  William  Forbes  marries 
Miss  Stuart  [Belsches].  This  is  not  good  news. 
I  have  always  dreaded  that  there  was  some  self- 
deception  on  the  part  of  our  romantic  friend  [Scott], 
and  I  now  shudder  at  the  violence  of  his  most 
irritable  and  ungovernable  mind.  Who  is  it  that 
says,  "Men  have  died,  and  worms  have  eaten  them, 
but  not  for  Love."  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  may 
not  be  verified  on  this  occasion.'  We  have  already 
seen  how  Scott  took  his  disappointment. 

It  was  on  January  19,  1797  that  Williamina  mar- 
ried William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  son  and  heir  of 
Sir  Walter  Forbes,  the  banker,  of  whom  Scott  him- 
self wrote  in  later  years  :  'He  was  unequalled, 
perhaps,  in  the  degree  of  individual  affection  enter- 
tained for  him  by  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  general 
esteem  and  respect  of  Scotland  at  large.'  By  this 
marriage  Williamina  had  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  son  being  James  David  Forbes, 
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the  scientist.  She  died  at  the  end  of  1810,  predeceas- 
ing Scott  by  some  two-and-twenty  years.  That 
he  long  remembered  her  is  certain.  She  was  the 
original  of  Matilda,  the  heiress  of  Rokeby.* 

But  unlike  Wilfrid,  the  hero  of  his  poem,  Scott 
did  not  fall  dead  at  his  mistress's  feet.  She  mar- 
ried, as  we  have  said,  at  the  beginning  of  1797, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  same  year  Scott  was 
successfully  suing  for  the  hand  of  another  young 
lady.  It  came  to  pass  in  this  way  :  Accompanied 
by  his  brother  John  and  Adam  Ferguson,  he  visited 
the  English  Lake  Country,  and  afterwards  went 
on  to  Gilsland,  a  watering-place  near  the  so-called 
Waste  of  Cumberland.  The  young  men  went 
hither  and  thither  with  other  visitors,  and  it  was 
after  an  excursion  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Wall  that  Scott  addressed  to  a  prepossessing  young 
lady  of  the  party  the  lines  beginning  : 

'Take  these  flowers  which,  purple  waving, 
On  the  ruined  rampart  grew.' 

This,  however,  was  a  mere  passade,  for  a  little 
later  he  was  attracted  by  another  young  person, 
who  was  also  staying  at  Gilsland.  He  first  noticed 
her  riding,  and  afterwards  met  her  at  a  dance  to 
which  he  repaired  with  his  brother  and  Ferguson. 
Both  the  latter  also  remarked  this  particular 
beauty,  and  (bravely  attired  in  their  regimentals) 
were  privileged  to  be  her  partners  in  dancing,  in 
which,  as  usual,  Scott  took  no  part  by  reason  of 
the  lameness  of  his  right  leg.  But  he  soon  secured 
revenge  by  taking  the  young  lady  in  to  supper. 

She  was  called  Carpenter  but  her  real  name  was 
Charpentier,  for  she  was  of  French  birth,  being 
the  daughter  of  a  certain  Jean  Charpentier  of  the 
city  of  Lyons,  who  is  described  in  various  docu- 
ments as  an  ecuyer  du  roi.  In  Lockhart  and  other 

*  Rokehy  was  first  published  two  years  after  Lady  Forbes's  death. 
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authorities  her  mother's  maiden  name  is  said  to 
have  been  Charlotte  Volere.  Probably  Volere 
would  be  more  correct  than  Volere.  We  have  often 
had  occasion  to  stay  at  Lyons,  where  we  have 
several  relatives  by  marriage,  and  more  than  once 
it  has  occurred  to  us  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  any  trace  of  the  Charpentier  and  Volere 
(or  Volere)  families  can  be  found  in  the  city's 
archives.  Unfortunately  the  claims  upon  our  time 
have  hitherto  prevented  us  from  making  any 
search.  The  'Waverley  Novels,'  however,  have 
long  been  so  extremely  popular  in  France,  there 
being  many  rival  translations  of  them,  that  it  is 
rather  curious  no  French  scholar,  remembering 
Scott's  marriage  with  a  Frenchwoman,  should 
have  tried  to  ascertain  something  more  about  her 
family  than  has  been  given  in  English  works.* 

Lockhart  took  the  trouble  to  refute  a  scandalous 
story  to  the  effect  that  Mile.  Charpentier  was  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire ; 
the  real  facts  being,  apparently,  that  the  Marquis 
whilst  travelling  in  France  became  acquainted  with 
the  Charpentiers  and,  for  a  time,  resided  with 
them.  The  approach  of  the  French  Revolution 
filled  Jean  Charpentier  with  alarm,  and  in  order 
to  provide  for  contingencies  he  invested  some 
;£4,ooo  in  British  securities,  partly  in  a  mortgage 
on  the  Downshire  estates.  Some  time  afterwards 
Charpentier  died,  and  his  widow  and  children — a 
boy  and  a  girl — then  crossed  the  Channel  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire's  protection.  Mme.  Charpentier,  we  are 
told,  was  a  Protestant  and  her  children  were  reared 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  master- 
carpenter  (menuisier)  named  Vollaire  residing  on  the  Place  Colbert  at 
Lyons,  and  that  there  are  other  people  of  the  same  name  dwelling  in 
the  city.  Volere  and  Vollaire  are  probably  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  appellation. 
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in  that  faith.  For  the  son,  who  was  called  Charles, 
an  appointment  was  obtained  in  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company's  service,  and  he  became 
commercial  resident  at  Salem.  The  girl,  who  was 
christened  Charlotte  Marie,*  was  in  the  mean- 
time educated  by  a  Miss  Nicholson,  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

At  the  time  when  Scott  met  Mile.  Charpentier 
she  was  already  of  age.  A  portrait  of  her,  painted 
some  years  later  by  James  Saxon,  indicates  that 
her  face  with  its  large  full  mouth  and  irregular 
features  was  essentially  of  a  French  type.  We  are 
told  that  she  had  large  deep-set  Italian  eyes,  a  pro- 
fusion of  black  hair,  a  light,  clear  olive  complexion, 
and  'a  form  fashioned  as  light  as  a  fay's.'  Fur- 
ther, some  of  the  reserve  of  an  Englishwoman — 
due,  no  doubt,  to  Miss  Nicholson's  training — was 
blended  with  Mile.  Charlotte's  natural  archness 
and  gaiety,  and  she  spoke  our  language  with  a 
French  accent. 

When  Scott's  courtship  began,  his  father's 
health  was  already  failing.  Thus  it  was  his 
mother  whom  he  apprised  of  the  state  of  his  affec- 
tions, writing  her  a  very  manly  letter  in  which, 
significantly  enough  (when  we  remember  his  pre- 
vious love  affair),  he  disclaimed  all  desire  to  fly 
into  raptures,  and  declared  that  his  judgment,  as 
well  as  his  affections,  had  been  consulted  on  this 
occasion.  He  added  that  the  young  lady's  temper 
was  sweet  and  cheerful,  her  understanding  good, 
and  her  principles  of  religion  very  serious.  With 
his  friends  he  was  more  enthusiastic.  We  are  told 
of  an  occasion  when  he  and  they  toasted  Mile.  Char- 
pentier twenty  times  in  succession. 

The  young  lady's  letters  are  often  interesting. 
She  makes  no  concealment  of  her  circumstances. 
Her  brother,  she  says,  has  promised  her  an  annuity 

*  Scott,  in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  her  Margaret  Charlotte. 
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of  ^500,  but  it  is  naturally  dependent  on  his  earn- 
ings. As  the  intimacy  increases,  she  addresses 
her  lover  as  'My  dearest  Scott,'  'My  dearest 
Friend.'  She  fences  with  him  at  times  in  the  epis- 
tolary style  of  the  period.  On  one  occasion  she  tells 
him  never  to  think  about  the  West  Indies  again— 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  the  event  of 
rejection  at  her  hands,  he  had  proposed  to  follow 
the  course  which  suggested  itself  to  Burns  after 
his  separation  from  Jean  Armour.  One  matter  in 
particular,  gave  Mile.  Charlotte  much  concern. 
She  was  afraid  that  her  lover's  relations  would  not 
like  her  because  she  was  French.  Reading  be- 
tween the  lines  of  her  letters,  one  can  detect  a  real 
fear  that  her  nationality  might  prevent  the  mar- 
riage. In  that  connexion  let  it  be  remembered 
that  she  wrote  in  the  year  1797,  when  we  were  at 
war  with  France,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
already  achieving  fame.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
saving  clause  in  Mile.  Charpentier's  case  :  her 
father  had  been  a  devoted  French  Royalist,  and 
many  such  were  refugees  in  England. 

In  concluding  one  of  the  last  letters  which  she 
wrote  to  Scott  before  their  marriage — it  is  dated 
December  10,  in  the  year  already  mentioned — she 
says  :  'I  hope  to  have  very  soon  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  love  you;  but  I 
wish  the  first  fortnight  was  over.  With  all  my  love, 
and  those  sort  of  pretty  things,  adieu — Charlotte.' 
That  little  passage  is  delightfully  French;  and  we 
are,  of  course,  again  reminded  of  the  writer's 
nationality  when  she  begins  a  rather  long  post- 
script with  the  words  :  'Etudiez  votre  fran9ais.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Scott  never  became  a  perfect 
master  of  the  French  language. 

Feeling  that  his  earnings  as  an  advocate,  joined 
to  Mile.  Charpentier's  promised  annuity,  jus- 
tified him  in  marrying  her,  he  made  her  his  wife 
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in  St  Mary's  Church  at  Carlisle  on  the  ensuing 
Christmas  Eve,  1797.  They  lived  first  in  George 
Street  and  later  in  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.  It 
seems  that  his  bride's  liveliness  did  not  quite 
appeal  to  some  of  Scott's  relations,  but  his  friends 
were  quite  pleased  with  the  marriage.  It  proved 
on  the  whole  a  very  happy  one,  and  the  only  sug- 
gestion of  scandal  that  we  ever  came  across  in  con- 
nexion with  Scott's  later  life  was  found  by  us 
chancewise  many  years  ago  when  we  were  reading 
the  journal  of  some  Englishman  who  visited  Paris 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  We  remember  neither 
the  name  of  the  author  nor  the  title  of  his  work*; 
but  his  story  was  to  the  effect  that  on  visiting  the 
Cafe  des  Mille  Colonnes  in  the  Palais  Royal  he 
had  found  Mr  Walter  Scott  flirting  desperately 
with  'La  belle  Limonadi£re,'  whilst  seated  beside 
the  miniature  throne  from  which  she  dispensed 
sugar  for  the  customers'  coffee.  The  cafe  in 
question  was  one  of  the  fashionable  places  of 
resort  at  that  period,  and  the  person  referred  to 
was  a  dame  de  comptoir  renowned  throughout  Paris 
for  her  beauty.  She  was  known  by  the  Christian 
name  of  Regine  or  Regina  (which  may  have  been 
simply  a  nom  de  guerre)  and  she  greatly  attracted 
all  the  English  who  came  to  the  city  after  Water- 
loo. We  have  read  somewhere  that  she  was  ulti- 
mately protected  by  a  member  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  who  carried  her  off  from  the  Cafe  des  Mille 
Colonnes  to  the  despair  of  all  the  customers  of  that 
famous  establishment.  We  may  take  it  that 
Scott's  flirtation  with  her  was  of  a  very  mild 
description . 

Lady  Scott  died  at  Abbotsford  on  the  morning 
of  May  16,  1826.  She  seems  to  have  been  ailing 
for  a  considerable  time  previously.  According  to 

*  It  may  have  been  Paris  after'  Waterloo,  by  James  Simpson, 
advocate,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1853. 
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Scott's  account,  she  at  first  suffered  from  asthma, 
and  afterwards  from  a  form  of  hydropsy — 'water 
on  the  chest,'  says  he — for  which  she  was  treated 
with  digitalis.  Scott,  the  honest,  zealous,  pro- 
digious, over-strained  worker,  intent  on  repairing 
bitter  financial  calamities,  survived  her  for  rather 
more  than  six  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1831  he  was  sent  on  a  cruise  to 
the  Mediterranean,  which  was  followed  by  a  journey 
to  the  Tyrol  and  thence  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  ensu- 
ing June,  however,  apoplexy  and  paralysis  fell  on 
him  at  Nimeguen  and  in  a  half-conscious  condition 
he  was  conveyed  back  to  England,  and  afterwards  to 
Abbotsford,  where  he  passed  away  in  the  presence 
of  his  three  surviving  children,  on  September  21, 
1832. 

We  come  now  to  three  men,  William  Words- 
worth, Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert 
Southey,  whose  careers  were  at  one  or  another 
period  linked  together.  Wordsworth,  the  eldest 
of  the  trio,  was  born  in  April  1770  at  Cocker  mouth 
in  Cumberland,  where  his  father  practised  as  an 
attorney,  afterwards  becoming  agent  to  the  first 
Earl  of  Lonsdale.  This  John  Wordsworth  married 
a  Miss  Anne  Cookson,  daughter  of  a  mercer  of 
Penrith,  by  whom  he  had  five  children.  William, 
the  poet,  was  the  second  son.  As  a  lad  he  dis- 
played no  little  obstinacy,  irritability  and  moodi- 
ness,  thereby  alarming  his  mother  who  feared  for 
his  future.  That  she  did  not  live  to  witness,  for 
she  died  before  he  was  eight  years  old. 

Wordsworth  was  at  the  same  time  fond  of  sports, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  this  developed  into  the 
mystical  love  of  Nature  which  he  displayed  in  later 
years.  But  in  this  last  respect  it  is  certain  that  he 
came  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Rousseau, 
who  was  essentially  the  apostle  of  Nature,  and  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  so-called  Lake  School 
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could  have  so  largely  destroyed  the  classical  tradi- 
tions of  the  older  English  poetry  had  not  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Genevois  pointed  that  way. 
Wordsworth,  we  know,  travelled  in  France  in  1790 
and  1791,  when  the  Revolution  was  already  in  full 
swing  and  when  he  imbibed  many  of  its  principles, 
and  even  thought  of  taking  some  part  in  it.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  with  respect  to  a  career. 
His  father  had  died  leaving  nothing  save  a  claim 
upon  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  refused  to  entertain  it; 
yet  means  were  found  to  send  the  future  poet  to 
St  John's  College  at  Cambridge  where  he  proved 
a  very  indifferent  student,  though  he  ended  by  tak- 
ing a  B.A.  without  honours.  At  one  moment  he 
thought  of  becoming  a  lawyer;  at  another,  fired  by 
what  he  had  seen  in  France,  he  wished  to  be  a 
soldier;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  friends  desired 
him  to  enter  the  Church. 

It  was  after  he  had  settled  for  a  time  with  his 
sister  Dorothy  at  Racedown  in  Dorset  that  Words- 
worth first  became  acquainted  with  Coleridge 
whom  he  may  have  met,  it  is  thought,  at  Bristol 
late  in  1795,  though  their  real  intimacy  only 
began  a  couple  of  years  afterwards.  Coleridge 
greatly  admired  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and  called 
her  his  friend's  'exquisite  sister,'  but  there  could 
be  no  question  of  marriage  between  them,  for  he, 
Coleridge,  already  had  a  wife.  It  had  come  to  pass 
in  this  wise  :  Coleridge  was  a  Devonshire  man, 
born  in  October  1772  at  Ottery  St  Mary  where  his 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  first  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  later  at  Cambridge.  Already  whilst 
he  was  a  mere  Blue  Coat  Boy  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  schoolfellow's  sister,  a  Miss  Mary  Evans, 
a  sprightly,  witty,  blue-eyed  girl,  who  became, 
however,  another  man's  wife,  much  to  Coleridge's 
regret.  His  youthful  passion  seems  to  have  been 
fanned  by  the  perusal  of  the  sonnets  of  William 
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Lisle  Bowles  to  whom  we  previously  referred,*  and 
it  subsisted  after  he  had  gone  to  Cambridge,  where, 
his  circumstances  being  very  penurious,  he  speedily 
involved  himself  in  debt.  In  part  for  that  reason 
and  in  part,  so  Joseph  Cottle  asserts,  on  account  of 
Mary  Evans,  he  ran  away  from  the  university,  and 
did  what  Wordsworth  had  thought  of  doing,  that 
is,  became  a  soldier.  Briefly,  under  the  name  of 
Silas  Tomkyn  Cumberback,  he  enlisted  in  the 
King's  Own  Light  Dragoons. 

He  proved  a  very  bad  horseman,  however,  and 
on  his  identity  being  discovered  his  elder  brothers 
(he  was  the  youngest  of  the  family)  combined  to- 
gether to  buy  him  out  of  the  service,  whereupon 
he  returned  to  Cambridge  where  he  escaped  with 
a  very  light  punishment.  This  was  in  April  1794. 
A  little  later  he  again  met  Mary  Evans  but  on 
Christmas  Eve  that  same  year  she  finally  dismissed 
him. 

Now,  at  that  period  there  dwelt  in  Bristol  five  or, 
as  some  accounts  say,  six  sisters,  who  were  named 
Fricker,  and  who  were  the  daughters  of  a  certain  Ste- 
phen Fricker,  a  former  manufacturer  of  sugar-pans 
at  Westbury.  He  had  failed  in  business,  and  Byron 
says  that  his  daughters  had  become  milliners.  It 
certainly  appears  that  they  went  out  to  work  at 
the  houses  of  friends.  When  Coleridge  became 
acquainted  with  Southey,  and  also  with  another 
young  poet,  an  impecunious  Quaker  named  Robert 
Lovell,  he  found  that  they  were  in  love  with  two 
of  the  Fricker  sisters.  The  three  young  men  had 
an  idea  of  emigrating  and  establishing  a  so-called 
Pantisocracy  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
meantime  Coleridge  began  to  flirt  with  another  of 
the  Miss  Frickers,  that  is,  the  eldest  one,  who  was 
named  Sara.  In  regard  to  these  young  persons 
Lovell,  apparently,  was  the  first  to  take  the  fatal 

*  See  p.   1 24  ante. 
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step,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
matrimony  for  he  died  in  the  following  year  1796. 
Southey  is  said  to  have  been  the  next  to  marry, 
but  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  other  authorities  it  was  only  on  Nov- 
ember 14,  1795  that  he  secretly  made  Edith 
Fricker  his  wife,  whereas  Coleridge's  marriage 
with  Sara  was  celebrated  at  St  Mary  RedclifiVs 
on  October  4,  in  the  same  year. 

This  tends  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  stories  re- 
specting the  pressure  which  Southey,  Cottle,  and 
others  are  said  to  have  exercised  in  order  to  induce 
Coleridge  to  marry  Sara.  In  any  case,  however, 
although  three  sons  and  a  daughter  were  born  of 
the  marriage,  it  proved  an  unhappy  one,  largely 
by  reason  of  the  drug-habit  which  Coleridge  un- 
fortunately contracted.  At  the  outset  he  was  very 
poorly  circumstanced,  and  immediately  after  the 
wedding  he  was  glad  to  install  himself  in  a  little 
'myrtle-bound'  cottage  at  Clevedon,  the  rental  of 
which  was  only  five  pounds  a  year.  But  even  the 
most  modest  means  of  subsistence  soon  failed  him, 
and  he  had  to  take  his  wife  back  to  her  mother  at 
Bristol  where  she  remained  until,  at  last,  the 
Wedgwoods  generously  gave  her  husband  an 
annuity  of  ^150  per  annum  on  the  condition  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  poetry  and  philosophy. 
It  was  by  way  of  'raising  the  wind'  in  their  early 
impecunious  days  (1794)  that  Coleridge  and 
Southey  wrote  the  drama  in  blank  verse  entitled 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre,  Coleridge  penning  the 
first  act  and  Southey  the  second  and  the  third.  To 
his  share  of  the  play  Coleridge  contributed  the  song 
beginning  : 

'Tell  me  on  what  holy  ground 

May  domestic  peace  be  found? 

Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies 
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From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate  : 
In  a  cottage  vale  she  dwells, 
List'ning  to  the  Sabbath  bells.' 

The  sentiment  of  those  lines  is  charming,  no 
doubt;  but  the  character  of  the  play,  by  whom  the 
song  is  sung,  appears  to  be  none  other  than  the 
notorious  Madame  Tallien.  As  for  Coleridge, 
compounded  as  he  was  of  mental  power  and  phy- 
sical weakness,  he  was  not  born  for  quiet  domestic 
joys,  though  we  may  take  it  that  he  was  fond  of 
his  wife,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance.  About 
the  time  when  he  wrote  the  first  act  of  the  Fall  of 
Robespierre  he  was  also  inditing  poetry  to  her, 
such  as  the  lines  headed  'To  Sara,'  and  others  in- 
scribed 'To  the  Nightingale' — these  last  containing 
the  amusing  description  of  the  Bristol  watchmen, 
as 

'Those  hoarse  unfeathered  nightingales  of  Time.' 
Mrs  Coleridge  appears  to  have  been  a  very  con- 
scientious woman,  and  a  devoted  mother,  but  in 
her  husband  she  had  to  deal  with  a  man  of  genius 
afflicted  with  nervous  disorders  for  which  he  at  last 
sought  relief  in  opium.  Thus  they  gradually 
drifted  apart.  Of  her  sons,  Derwent,  the  younger 
one,  who  became  principal  of  Saint  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chelsea,  had  by  far  the  stronger  nature; 
Hartley,  his  elder  brother,  possessed  less  steadi- 
ness of  will  even  than  his  father.  Sara  the  daugh- 
ter,— celebrated  with  Edith  Southey  and  Dora 
Wordsworth  in  the  'Trias'  penned  by  Dora's  father 
in  1828 — was  very  talented,  so,  also,  was  her 
cousin  and  husband  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge. 
Moreover,  though  there  are  far  too  many  excep- 
tions to  allow  us  to  regard  genius  as  being  in  any 
general  sense  hereditary,  it  is  certain  that  high 
abilities  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  latter  gener- 
ations of  the  Coleridge  family.  Remembering  too 
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the  friendship  between  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
one  may  note  the  number  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  sprung  from  the  latter 's  family  also. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  for  a  moment  to  Robert 
Southey  who  married  Mrs  Coleridge's  sister  Edith. 
He  was  born  in  August  1774  at  Bristol,  where  his 
father,  a  linen-draper,  met  with  reverses  in  busi- 
ness, in  such  wise  that  Robert  was  reared  chiefly 
by  an  ambitious  and  quick-tempered  aunt,  Miss 
Tyler  of  Bath.  When  this  domineering  spinster 
heard  of  her  nephew's  infatuation  for  Edith 
Fricker  she  promptly  turned  him  out  of  doors. 
Nevertheless,  on  November  14,  1795,  he  secretly 
married  his  sweetheart,  who  immediately  after- 
wards returned  to  her  mother,  retaining  for  a  time 
the  use  of  her  maiden  name,  whilst  Southey,  with 
equal  despatch,  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  having  been 
invited  to  go  there  by  an  uncle,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Hill,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  British  Factory  in 
the  Portuguese  capital.  The  result  of  that  early 
visit  to  the  Peninsula  was  seen  in  some  of  the 
literary  work  of  Southey 's  later  years. 

Seven  children  (three  of  whom  died  in  his  life- 
time) were  born  of  his  somewhat  impetuous  mar- 
riage, which  came  to  an  end  under  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances. Coleridge  took  up  his  residence  at 
Keswick  in  1800  and  Southey  also  removed  there 
in  order  that  his  wife  might  be  near  her  sister, 
whilst  he — in  his  way  as  great  a  worker  as  Scott — 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  books.  But 
his  wife's  mind  ended  by  failing  her,  and  early  in 
1837  it  became  necessary  to  place  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Some  six  months  later,  that  is  in  Novem- 
ber, she  died,  and  Southey  evinced  so  little  concern 
at  his  loss  that  many  disparaging  remarks  were 
made  concerning  his  alleged  callousness. 

Some  eighteen  months  elapsed,  and  though  he 
was  then  (June  1839)  aoout  sixty-five  years  old  he 
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unexpectedly  led  another  bride  to  the  altar.  This 
second  wife  of  his  was  Caroline  Anne  Bowles,  who 
some  twenty  years  previously  had  submitted  some 
of  her  writings  to  him  and  had  ever  since  been  one 
of  his  correspondents.  The  daughter  of  a  captain 
in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  born  at 
Lymington  in  Hampshire  on  October  7,  1786,  she 
was  in  her  fifty-third  year  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Southey,  in  contracting  which  she  for- 
feited, it  seems,  an  annuity  of  ^150  per  annum. 
She  and  Southey  had  congenial  minds,  and  in  per- 
son Caroline  had  not  been  unprepossessing,  though 
she  was  short  of  stature  and  had  suffered  from 
smallpox.  Her  tales  and  poems  are  nowadays 
little  remembered.  Of  the  latter  the  best  known 
is  perhaps  the  one  entitled  The  Pauper's  Death- 
Bed,  which  contains  the  following  stanzas  : 

'Tread  softly — bow  the  head — 

In  reverent  silence  bow — 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 

Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 
Lo,  Death  doth  keep  his  state! 

Enter — no  crowds  attend — 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate.'* 

Southey,  whose  last  years  appear  to  have  been 
passed  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  died  on  March 
21,  1843,  having  survived  his  brother-in-law  and 

*  The  above  is  obviously  inspired  by  Malherbe's  more  famous  lines  : 
*  Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

Est  sujet  a  ses  lois ; 

Et  la  garde  qui  veille  aux  barrieres  du  Louvre 
N'en  deTend  pas  nos  rois.' 

K 
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friend  Coleridge,  for  about  nine  years.  Mrs 
Southey,  who  was  greatly  disliked  by  her  step- 
children, lived  on  until  July  20,  1854.  Her  hus- 
band had  bequeathed  to  her  a  sum  of  ^2,000  which 
proved,  however,  inadequate  for  her  maintenance, 
so  that  in  1852  as  widow  of  a  Poet  Laureate  she  was 
granted  a  Government  pension  of  £200. 

Southey,  who  had  held  the  Laureateship  since 
1813,  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Wordsworth,  to  whom 
we  must  now  return.  It  was  in  December  1799 
that  he  settled  at  Dove  Cottage,  Grasmere.  Three 
years  later  the  first  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  was 
indebted  to  the  Wordsworths,  died,  and  his  cousin, 
on  succeeding  to  the  title  and  the  estates,  decided 
to  discharge  the  long-standing  liability.  Unlike 
his  imprudent  friends  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
Wordsworth  had  hitherto  refrained  from  marry- 
ing. It  is  true  that  he  had  beside  him  his  talented 
and  devoted  sister  Dorothy.  He  had  long  been 
attached,  however,  to  a  girl  of  the  same  age  as 
himself,  who  had  gone  to  school  with  him  at  Pen- 
rith,  where  her  father  was  a  tradesman.  Her 
name  was  Mary  Hutchinson,  and  her  family  was 
distantly  connected  with  the  Wordsworths.  After 
losing  her  parents  she  had  kept  house  for  a  brother 
of  hers,  a  farmer,  at  times  visiting  her  friends 
William  and  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  and  at  times 
receiving  visits  from  them.  Thus  her  marriage 
with  Wordsworth  was  the  natural  outcome  of  long 
intimacy.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  profoundly 
stirred  the  feelings  of  Dorothy,  who  had  thought, 
perhaps,  that  she  would  always  retain  the  foremost 
place  in  her  brother's  affections.  However,  she 
gave  no  outward  sign  of  jealousy,  but  quietly  wel- 
comed this  new  sister-in-law,  who,  though  she  was 
not  possessed  of  high  attainments  like  herself,  had 
at  least  a  gentle  and  sympathetic  nature. 

Wordsworth  married  Mary  Hutchinson  on  Oct- 
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ober  4,  1802,*  and  two  years  later  he  celebrated 
her  in  his  famous  poem  : 

'She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  dawned  upon  my  sight, 
A  lovely  apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament  .  .  . 
A  perfect  woman,   nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light.' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  who  was  the  Lucy  whom 
Wordsworth  sang,  prior  to  his  marriage,  in  such 
poems,  for  instance,  as  : — 

'She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise, 

And  very  few  to  love/ 

and  again  : — 

'I  travelled  among  other  men 
In  lands  beyond  the  sea.' 

and  yet  further  in  the  verses  beginning  : — 
'Strange  fits  of  passion  have  I  known.' 

All  the  above  were  written  apparently  in  1799, 
and  in  the  following  year  Wordsworth  is  found 
addressing  some  lines  to  an  Emma  who  is  as  un- 
known to  us  as  is  his  Lucy.  Louisas,  Geraldines, 
and  Joannas  figure  in  some  of  the  poems  of  his 
later  life.  But  these  names  probably  have  no  sig- 
nificance. He  dwelt  very  happily  with  his  wife 
Mary  and  his  sister  Dorothy,  and  five  children  were 
born  to  him. 

At  times  Coleridge  had  lived  with  the  Words- 

*  They  had  both  completed  their  thirty-second  year. 
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worths,  at  others  had  been  at  least  their  temporary 
guest,  but  the  unpleasant  habits  of  the  poet  of 
Christabel  after  he  took  to  drugs,  became,  as 
Wordsworth  put  it,  a  nuisance,  and  there  ensued 
an  estrangement  which  Coleridge  described  as  'one 
of  the  four  griping  sorrows'  of  his  life.  They 
never  met  afterwards.  Though  Coleridge  was 
often  near  the  Wordsworths'  home  he  would  not 
visit  them.  On  the  other  hand  Wordsworth  is 
known  to  have  been  deeply  affected  on  hearing  of 
Coleridge's  death  at  Highgate  in  July,  1834. 

More  than  twenty  years  previously  Wordsworth 
had  removed  to  Rydal  Mount  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent.  The  second  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale,  who  proved  his  true  and  constant  friend,  had 
obtained  for  him  an  appointment  as  distributor  of 
stamps  for  Westmorland,  and  this  placed  him 
beyond  want.  The  Excursion,  which  he  published 
in  1814,  and  of  which  Jeffrey  remarked  :  'This 
will  never  do  ! '  whilst  Byron  described  it  in  Don 
]uan,  as 

'A  drowsy,  powsy  poem,  my  aversion,' 

was  certainly  Wordsworth's  longest  work,  though 
one  can  hardly  call  it,  as  some  have  done,  his  best. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  sister  Dorothy  was 
for  many  years  a  great  help  to  him  in  his  poetical 
compositions.  He  himself  declared  that  she  gave 
him  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  Professor  Shairp  has  shown 
that  his  poems  were  at  times  little  more  than  ver- 
sified descriptions  of  things  which  Dorothy  and 
not  he  had  witnessed. 

But  a  great  misfortune  fell  on  that  cultured  and 
devoted  sister.  In  1829  or  I832 — different  dates 
are  given  in  some  authorities — she  was  prostrated 
by  brain  fever  and  never  entirely  recovered  from 
its  effects.  This,  of  course,  was  also  a  severe  blow 
for  her  brother,  who  often  sought  relief  in  travel. 
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The  public  recognition  of  his  genius  was  very  slow. 
Early  in  1835  he  informed  Tom  Moore  that  he 
had  not  derived  so  much  as  ^1,000  from  all  his 
publications.  Four  years  later,  however, — in  1839 
— his  works  yielded  him,  it  is  stated,  more  than 
they  had  produced  during  the  whole  of  his  previous 
career.  After  his  appointment  to  the  Laureateship 
he  surrendered  his  office  as  distributor  of  stamps 
to  his  son  William,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Glad- 
stone, Sir  Robert  Peel  then  granted  him  a  special 
pension  of  ^300  a  year.  In  the  spring  of  1850  came 
the  end.  After  surviving  his  contemporaries, 
Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
for  many  years,  Wordsworth  was  in  his  turn  called 
away.  He  died  on  April  23,  and  his  remains  were 
laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  at  Grasmere.  His 
afflicted  sister  Dorothy  lingered  till  January  1855; 
whilst  his  widow  survived  him  for  some  nine 
years,  passing  away  in  January  1859,  when  she 
was  buried  beside  him.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
Mrs  Wordsworth  was  in  her  9oth  year. 

Tom  Moore,  the  national  poet  of  Ireland,  whose 
father  was  a  wine  merchant  and  grocer  of  Kerry 
and  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  dealer  in 
provisions  living  at  Wexford,  came  into  the  world 
in  1779,  and  was  first  educated  by  Sheridan's  old 
master  Whyte,  going  afterwards — when  some  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities  were  removed — to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  His  first-published  poetical 
effort  was  his  translation  of  'Anacreon,'  which  he 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
subsequently  George  IV.  Next  came  those  ama- 
tory poems  of  Moore's  which  were  described  by 
him  as  being  the  work  of  'the  late  Thomas  Little,' 
and  which  were  castigated  by  Jeffrey  so  severely 
that  their  author  challenged  the  redoubtable  Scotch 
critic  to  a  duel.  This  affair  ended,  however,  in  a 
somewhat  ridiculous  manner,  the  encounter  being 
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prevented  by  some  Bow-street  officers  who  dis- 
covered that  Jeffrey's  pistol  contained  no  bullet. 
Explanations  ensued  between  the  would-be  antago- 
nists, with  the  result  that  they  speedily  became 
fast  friends.  In  like  manner,  after  Moore  had  re- 
sented some  of  Byron's  references  in  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  they  met  each  other 
and  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up  between  them. 
Moore  did  not  at  first  make  his  way  by  his  poetry; 
he  won  social  success  by  his  proficiency  as  a  vocal- 
ist and  a  musician.  His  earlier  amatory  poetry 
was  far  from  moral;  yet  little  if  anything  could  be 
asserted  against  his  personal  morality.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1811  he  married  a  young  actress 
of  lowly  birth  named  Bessie  Dyke,  and  it  is  said 
that  she  proved  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  and  that 
Moore,  upon  his  side,  offered  her  'the  homage  of 
a  lover  from  the  hour  of  his  nuptials  until  his 
death.'  If,  however,  he  was  happy  with  his  wife, 
he  proved  very  unfortunate  with  his  children. 
Two  daughters  died  in  infancy,  and  another  girl, 
named  Anastasia,  on  whom  he  doted,  was  carried 
off  by  consumption.  Further,  his  younger  son 
succumbed  to  the  climate  of  the  East  Indies,  whilst 
the  elder  one  became  a  source  of  acute  anxiety  to 
his  parents.  Entering  the  army,  he  led  an  extra- 
vagant and  reckless  life,  sold  his  commission,  and 
ultimately  joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  in 
which  he  became  an  officer,  dying  in  Algeria  in 
March  1846.  There  is,  perhaps,  an  echo  of 
Thomas  Lansdowne  Moore's  career  in  Ouida's 
well-known  romance,  Under  Two  Flags. 

By  the  death  of  that  son  Moore  and  his  wife 
were  left  childless.  They  were  in  very  indifferent 
circumstances.  The  poet's  sinecure  as  Admiralty 
Registrar  at  Bermuda  had  brought  misfortune  on 
him,  for  his  deputy  behaved  dishonestly,  and  he 
found  himself  liable  for  a  sum  of  ^6,000.  His 
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eldest  son's  extravagance  had  also  repeatedly 
weighed  him  down.  He  sometimes  certainly  de- 
rived considerable  sums  from  his  literary  work. 
Lalla  Rookh  alone  brought  him  in  ^3,000;  and 
he  was  very  well  paid  by  The  Times  for  all  those 
clever  satirical  poems  on  the  Regent  and  the  Court 
which  went  to  make  up  The  Two-Penny  Post-Bag. 
Besides  all  this  he  received  a  hundred  guineas  for 
each  of  those  Irish  Melodies  which  have  done  so 
much  to  perpetuate  his  name.  There  are  altogether 
a  hundred  and  thirty  of  them,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  their  composition  was  spread  over 
a  period  of  five-and-twenty  years.  However,  for 
his  Life  of  Byron  (it  is  known  that  he  destroyed 
the  manuscript  of  his  friend's  'Memoirs')  Moore 
was  paid  some  ^4,000.  Nevertheless,  in  his  declin- 
ing years  it  became  necessary  to  grant  him  pensions 
amounting  to  about  £400  a  year.  In  December 
1849  whilst  he  was  weighed  down  by  the  difficult 
task  of  the  Irish  History  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  write  for  Lardner's  Cyclopedia  he  was  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  which  destroyed  his  memory. 
He  did  not  die,  however,  until  early  in  1852,  his 
wife  surviving  him  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  her, 
and  if  he  removed  from  London  to  the  country  it 
was  largely  in  order  to  spare  her  feelings,  for  whilst 
society  was  always  ready  to  welcome  him  it  was  not 
disposed  to  receive  on  a  footing  of  equality  one  who 
had  been  a  mere  play-actress.  Although  in  a  few 
instances  the  peerage  and  the  stage  had  then  al- 
ready plighted  their  troth  at  the  altar,  it  was  only 
in  our  own  time  that  people  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  transformation  of  chorus-girls,  with  really  no- 
thing to  recommend  them  but  their  prettiness,  into 
ladies  of  rank  and  title. 

Charles  Lamb,  whom  rightly  we  ought  to  have 
mentioned  sooner,  for  he  came  ino  the  world  some 
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four  years  before  Moore,  was  one  of  that  great 
majority  whose  love  romances  have  been  blighted 
by  an  unkind  fate.  In  his  young  days  when, 
like  Coleridge,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
sonnets  of  William  Lisle  Bowles,*  Lamb  fell  in 
love  with  a  girl  named  Anne  Simmons,  who  lived 
at  a  cottage  called  Blenheims  at  Widford  in  Hert- 
fordshire, in  which  same  locality,  by  the  way,  the 
scene  of  Rosamund  Gray  was  laid.  Lamb's 
acquaintance  with  Anne  Simmons  was  brought 
about  by  his  visits  to  his  grandmother,  Mrs  Field, 
who  was  housekeeper  at  Blakesware,  a  neighbour- 
ing dower-house  of  the  Plumer  family.  Lamb 
wrote  sonnets  in  praise  of  'Anna  with  the  fair  hair 
and  blue  eyes,'  and  it  was  to  her  that  he  referred 
when  he  penned  the  lines — 

'I  loved  a  love  once,  fairest  among  women; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.' 

Whatever  prospect  he  may  ever  have  had  of 
making  Anne  Simmons  his  wife,  he  renounced  all 
thought  of  doing  so  after  the  tragic  affair  of  Sept- 
ember 1796,  when  his  sister  stabbed  the  mother  of 
a  little  apprentice  girl,  and  was  found  to  be  men- 
tally deranged.  He  then  felt  that  his  first  and 
paramount  duty  was  to  watch  over  his  ailing  sister, 
and  banished  the  idea  of  matrimonial  life.  We 
know  that  he  himself  passed  through  a  period  of 
mental  derangement.  His  sonnets,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  were  composed  in  1795,  and  he 
passed  the  winter  of  that  year  in  an  asylum.  His 
love  affair  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
affliction.  As  for  Anne  Simmons,  she  married,  so 
Canon  Ainger  tells  us,  a  certain  Bartram,  who  was 
in  business  as  a  silversmith  in  Prince's  Street,  Lei- 
cester Square.  Early  in  the  following  century, 

*  See  p.  124  ante. 
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when  Lamb  was  living  in  North  London,  he  was 
attracted  to  another  girl,  a  young  Quakeress  named 
Hester  Savory.  But,  adhering,  presumably,  to 
his  resolution  not  to  marry,  he  never  told  her  of 
his  feelings.  She  became  another  man's  wife,  and 
when  she  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  Lamb 
wrote  the  poem  which  begins  : 

'When  maidens  such  as  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try 
With  vain  endeavour.' 

Let  us  turn  now  to  a  man  of  many  loves,  George 
Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  To  give  an  adequate  account 
of  his  many  amours  would  require  more  space  than 
can  be  allowed  here.  In  a  book  which  we  wrote  a 
few  years  ago — The  Favourites  of  Henry  of 
Navarre* — we  gave  a  list  of  some  fifty  women 
whom  history  or  scandal  has  associated  with  the 
first  Bourbon  King  of  France,  and  it  might,  per- 
haps, be  possible  to  supply  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
long  a  list  of  women  similarly  connected  with  the 
poet  of  Don  Juan.  In  these  pages,  however,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  mentioning  some  of  his 
principal  love-affairs. 

In  his  case  there  was  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion to  disregard  what  is  now  the  generally  recog- 
nized code  of  morals.  His  father  was  a  handsome 
rake  known  for  his  recklessness  as  'Mad  Jack.' 
He  at  least  certainly  married  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  after  she  had  been 
divorced  by  her  husband,  and  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter, the  Augusta  of  Byron's  poems  and  letters. 
Augusta's  mother  having  died,  Mad  Jack  laid  siege 
to  the  heart  of  a  Miss  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gicht, 
who  was  reputed  to  be  wealthier  than  she  really 
was,  and  whom  he  met  in  the  fashionable  society 
*  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  Now  out  of  print. 
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which  in  those  days  flocked  to  Bath.  They  were 
married,  and  in  January  1788  their  only  child,  the 
future  poet,  was  born  in  London.  Having  squan- 
dered most  of  the  money  possessed  by  his  wife, 
Mad  Jack  found  it  necessary  to  go  abroad,  and  died 
at  Valenciennes  in  August  1799.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  committed  suicide,  but  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  reliable  evidence  to  that  effect. 

The  future  Lord  Byron  was  at  this  time  in  his 
fourth  year.  In  addition  to  something  of  his 
father's  disposition  he  may  well  have  inherited 
certain  traits  of  character  from  his  mother,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  passionate  and 
capricious  nature.  In  any  case  he  certainly  de- 
rived from  her  that  predisposition  to  stoutness 
which  became  one  of  the  worries  of  his  life;  for 
nature  had  endowed  Mrs  Byron  with  remarkable 
proportions. 

Byron's  first  love-affair  dated  from  his  child- 
hood, when  whilst  living  at  Aberdeen  he  conceived 
an  attachment  for  a  little  girl  who  was  somewhat 
his  senior.  She  was  named  Mary  Duff,  and  was 
a  cousin,  on  his  mother's  side.  Some  eight  years 
later,  when  Byron  was  about  sixteen,  he  heard  that 
Mary  had  just  married  a  Mr  Robert  Cockburn,  a 
wine  merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  family  which 
subsequently  established  the  famous  shipping- 
house  at  Oporto.  Byron,  on  being  apprised  of  this 
termination  of  his  juvenile  amour,  became,  we  are 
assured,  so  agitated  that  he  was  almost  thrown 
into  convulsions.  Yet  at  the  same  time  (1803- 
1804)  he  was  already  in  love  with  another  young 
person,  Mary  Ann  Chaworth,  who  was  two  years 
his  senior.  This  new  attachment  probably  enabled 
him  to  recover  from  his  youthful  disappointment 
at  losing  Mary  Duff.* 

*  Mrs  Cockburn,  nee  Duff,  who  is  mentioned  in  Ruskin's  Traeterita, 
survived  until  1858. 
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Miss  Chaworth  was  a  grand-niece  of  a  man 
whom  the  fifth  Lord  Byron  had  quarrelled  with 
and  killed  after  a  dinner  attended  by  members  of 
Nottinghamshire  county  families.  This  led  to  his 
conviction  for  manslaughter,  and  though  his  posi- 
tion as  a  peer  saved  him  from  the  punishment  of 
the  law  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  Newstead 
Abbey,  where  he  solaced  himself  for  the  ostracism 
of  society  by  illtreating  his  wife  and  spending 
money  recklessly,  thereby  heavily  encumbering 
his  estates. 

Time  rolled  by,  however,  and  the  Byron  and 
Chaworth  families  met  again  in  the  persons  of  the 
future  poet  and  Mary  Anne.  Byron's  infatuation 
for  the  latter  began,  it  appears,  in  1803,  at  which 
date  he  was  described  as  being  'a  fat  bashful  boy' 
of  fifteen.  Naturally  enough  the  young  lady  paid 
little  heed  to  such  a  juvenile  suitor,  but  the  pre- 
cocious youth  was  undoubtedly  in  love  with  his  fair 
cousin,  and  when  she  married  another  man  he 
keenly  felt  the  blow.  To  her  were  addressed  the 
lines  beginning,  'Well,  thou  art  happy';  and  it 
was,  of  course,  to  her  that  he  referred  in  The 
Dream,  which  he  did  not  write  until  some  ten  years 
after  her  marriage.  Again,  she  figures  in  the 
'Detached  Thoughts'  included  in  his  Letters  and 
Journals  as  edited  by  Mr  Rowland  Prothero.  'Our 
union,'  he  wrote,  'would  have  healed  feuds  in 
which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers.  It 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would 
have  joined  at  least  one  heart  and  two  persons  not 
ill-matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my  elder) 
and — and — and — what  has  been  the  result?  She 
has  married  a  man  older  than  herself,  been  wret- 
ched, and  separated.  I  have  married  and  am 
separated,  and  yet  We  are  not  united.' 

Mary  Chaworth 's  husband  was  a  Mr  John 
Musters,  a  member  of  an  old  and  well-to-do  family. 
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As  Byron  says  in  the  note  which  we  have  quoted, 
the  marriage  was  by  no  means  happy.  No  charges 
are  brought  against  either  of  the  pair.  It  seems 
simply  to  have  been  an  ill-assorted  match,  one  of 
those  to  which  the  expression  incompatibility  de 
temperament,  which  so  often  figures  in  French 
divorce  and  separation  suits,  might  be  applied. 
Moreover,  Mrs  Musters'  mind  became  affected. 
She  survived  Byron  for  a  period  of  about  eight 
years,  dying  in  February  1832  at  Wiverton  Hall 
in  Nottinghamshire,  from  the  effects,  it  is  said,  of 
a  shock  which  she  experienced  owing  to  some  riots 
which  the  Nottingham  'lambs'  indulged  in  during 
those  turbulent  days  of  Reform,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  Dear  Bread. 

Byron's  mother  had  been  left  with  very  slender 
resources,  and  the  family's  position  was  often  one 
of  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  were  not  alleviated 
by  Byron's  mode  of  life.  He  indulged  all  his 
passions  at  an  early  age.  He  himself  boasted,  in 
a  letter,  of  his  excesses  whilst  he  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
a  great  profligate  and  gambler.  At  last,  in  1809, 
two  years  after  his  step-sister  Augusta  had  mar- 
ried Colonel  Leigh,  he  found  himself  in  a  position 
to  undertake  the  'grand  tour,'  and  sailed  from 
England  with  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  afterwards 
Lord  Broughton,  who  proved  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful and  most  sensible  of  all  his  friends. 

After  Byron  and  Hobhouse  had  visited  Portugal 
and  Spain  they  went  on  to  Malta,  and  there  the 
former  beguiled  his  leisure  by  paying  court  to  a 
Mrs  Spencer  Smith,  the  daughter  of  an  Austrian 
diplomatist  named  Herbert — who  was  for  a  time 
ambassador  in  England  —  and  the  wife  of  the 
British  minister  at  Stuttgart.  This  young  woman 
whom  Byron,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  meet- 
ing at  Malta,  christened  the  'new  Calypso,'  was 
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fair,  with  a  very  clear,  white  skin,  and  the  light, 
graceful,  undulating  carriage  of  a  sylph.  It  was 
she  whom  Byron  addressed  in  his  well-known  lines 
'To  Florence/  referring  to  her  when  he  wrote  : 

'Sweet  Florence,  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine.' 

Moore  says  that  Byron's  love  for  her  was  more 
imaginary  than  real.  In  any  case  the  affair  appears 
to  have  been  a  platonic  flirtation,  though  Mrs 
Spencer  Smith  who,  however  charming,  was  not 
an  altogether  disinterested  creature,  profited  by  it 
to  induce  Byron  to  give  her  a  valuable  yellow  dia- 
mond ring.  Her  admirer  was  then  just  one  and 
twenty,  she  being  three  years  his  senior,  and  a 
woman  of  various  experiences.  Some  time  pre- 
viously, when  arrested  by  the  French  in  Italy,  she 
had  contrived  to  escape  from  them  under  dramatic 
circumstances. 

Byron  and  Hobhouse  went  their  way,  however, 
and  at  Athens  they  lodged  with  a  certain  Theodora 
Macri,  whose  deceased  father  had  been  British 
vice-consul  there.  This  person  had  three  beautiful 
daughters,  Theresa,  Maria  and  Katinka,  the  two 
elder  ones  being  dark  and  the  third  fair.  It  was 
for  Theresa,  whom  he  immortalised  as  the  'Maid 
of  Athens,'  that  Byron  conceived  an  infatuation. 
Moore  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  by  way  of  prov- 
ing his  love  for  her,  he  cut  his  breast  with  his 
dagger  in  accordance  with  Greek  custom,  and  that 
Theresa  looked  on  quite  calmly,  simply  regarding 
his  folly  as  a  proper  tribute  to  her  charms,  but 
evincing  no  disposition  to  respond  to  his  flame. 
Subsequently  she  married  an  Englishman  named 
Black,  an  official  of  the  consular  office  at  Missol- 
onghi,  and,  according  to  one  account,  became  the 
mother  of  quite  a  tribe  of  children.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect she  may  have  descendants  living  now.  When 
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she  was  seen  eleven  years  after  Byron's  stay  at 
Athens,  she  retained,  it  is  said,  few  if  any  vestiges 
of  beauty,  and  had  become  quite  a  faded  and  sad- 
looking  woman.  Her  husband's  death  left  her  in 
great  straits,  and  appeals  were  made  in  England 
on  her  behalf.  Some  two  or  three  months  before 
her  death  on  October  15,  1875,  when  she  was 
eighty  years  old,*  she  was  visited  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Athens  and  was  described  by  him 
as  being  a  tall  old  lady,  whose  features  inspired 
reverence  and  indicated  that  she  had  once  been 
beautiful.  It  appears  that  she  was  sometimes 
called  Thyrza,  a  name  which  Byron  utilized  for 
some  of  his  poems,  though  the  Maid  of  Athens 
cannot  have  been  the  Thyrza  to  whom  those  poems 
apply.  Trelawny  asserted  that  this  Thyrza  was 
one  of  Byron's  cousins;  but  Mr  Prothero  has 
pointed  out  that  nothing  substantiates  that  view. 

It  was  while  Byron  was  in  Greece  in  1809,  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  saved  a  girl  from 
being  drowned  in  a  sack,  after  the  manner  referred 
to  in  The  Gaiour.  His  Turkish  servant,  says 
Hobhouse,  was  this  particular  girl's  lover.  After 
his  return  to  England  he  became  involved  in  vari- 
ous entanglements  with  women.  His  club-foot, 
which  he  did  his  best  to  conceal,  was  no  obstacle  to 
his  success  among  the  other  sex.  His  appearance 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  particular  descrip- 
tion, but  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  proportion 
to  his  body,  his  head  was  a  small  one,  that  his  eyes 
were  grey  with  long  dark  lashes,  his  hair  being 
dark  brown  and  his  complexion  pale.  So  far  as  the 
present  writer's  knowledge  goes,  Byron's  portraits 

*  If  the  above  is  correct  she  was  only  about  fourteen  when  Byron 
saw  her  at  Athens.  When  she  was  seen  eleven  years  after  his  visit 
and  was  already  quite  paaee  she  can  have  been  no  more  than  five- 
and-twenty.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  accept  some  of  the  statements 
about  her. 
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invariably  give  his  profile  and  show  off  his  mouth 
and  chin  to  advantage.  He  would  have  looked,  it 
seems,  less  handsome  had  he  sat  for  a  full-face 
portrait,  as  his  nose  was  somewhat  broad  and 
fleshy — an  indication,  perhaps,  of  the  sensuality  of 
his  nature.  In  any  case,  such  as  he  was,  this  'bard 
of  the  pallid  front  and  curling  hair,'  as  a  satirist 
once  called  him,  captured  the  hearts  of  many  fair 
creatures  of  high  degree. 

His  very  mode  of  life,  his  reputation  as  a  viveur, 
and  particularly  his  verse,  after  he  woke  up  and 
found  himself  famous  as  the  author  of  the  first  two 
cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  attracted  and  fascinated 
women.  One  of  them  literally  threw  herself  at  his 
head.  Born  in  1785  and  therefore  Byron's  senior 
by  three  years,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
Ponsonby,  Earl  of  Bessborough.  In  June  1805 
she  married  William  Lamb,  subsequently  Lord 
Melbourne.  Her  first  meeting  with  Byron  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  at  Holland  House  early  in 
1812,  and  her  first  letters  to  him  date  from  the 
spring  of  that  year.  With  large  brown  eyes, 
golden  hair,  and  a  slight  figure,  she  combined  an 
extremely  imaginative  and  romantic  nature,  and  at 
the  time  when  she  first  met  Byron  she  was,  doubt- 
less, reaching  that  moment  in  a  woman's  life  which 
suggested  one  of  Balzac's  masterpieces,  La  Femme 
de  trente  ans. 

During  a  period  of  some  months  Byron  fre- 
quently visited  her,  and  she  became  infatuated  with 
him,  but  the  very  extravagance  of  her  passion  soon 
turned  him  against  her.  At  one  moment  when  he 
was  in  pecuniary  difficulties  she  offered  him  her 
jewels;  at  another  when  they  quarrelled  she  tried 
to  stab  herself  first  with  a  knife  and  then  with  the 
remains  of  a  broken  glass.  She  besieged  him  with 
her  love  in  so  ostentatious  a  fashion  that  the  affair 
became  the  common  talk  of  society  and  exposed 
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Byron  to  ridicule,  a  thing  which  he  could  ill  sup- 
port. When,  at  last,  Lady  Caroline's  mother  tried 
to  persuade  her  to  go  to  Ireland  with  the  view  of 
bringing  her  infatuation  to  an  end,  she  hastened 
off  to  Byron,  forced  her  way  into  his  room,  and 
entreated  him  to  run  away  with  her.  His  answer 
was  to  take  her  back  to  Melbourne  House,  and  in 
the  end  she  had  to  go  to  Ireland,  as  her  mother 
desired.  Thence,  however,  she  bombarded  Byron 
with  letters,  sometimes  of  a  most  imploring  and 
at  others  of  a  most  threatening  character. 

To  stop  this  persecution,  Byron  at  last  wrote  to 
her,  plainly  intimating  that  his  affections  were 
given  to  another  woman,  and  telling  her  to  correct 
her  vanity  and  leave  him  in  peace.  This  letter,  it 
appears,  was  written  on  paper  bearing  the  initials 
and  the  coronet  of  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  who 
had  now  become  Byron's  mistress,  and  its  effect  on 
Lady  Caroline  was  momentarily  overwhelming. 
She  almost  lost  her  reason,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  put  her  to  bed  and  bleed  her.  Her  hus- 
band afterwards  wished  to  obtain  a  separation  from 
her,  but  she  exercised  such  great  sway  over  him 
that  she  contrived  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out 
his  intention. 

His  mother,  Lady  Melbourne,  nee  Noel,  had  a 
sister,  Judith,  married  to  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  of 
Seaham  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  Mil- 
bankes  had  an  only  daughter,  to  whom  Lady  Mel- 
bourne directed  Byron's  attention  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  bring  the  affair  with  Lady 
Caroline  to  an  end.  Byron  proposed  to  Miss  Mil- 
banke shortly  before  the  last  occurrences  we  have 
mentioned  (1812),  but  she  rejected  him,  and  there- 
upon his  affair  with  the  Countess  of  Oxford  began. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  vicar  of  Hitchin  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  had  married  Edward  Harley, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Oxford  (whom  Byron  described 
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as  a  pitiful  creature)  in  1794.  She  was  twice 
Byron's  age,  and  mother  of  several  children,  when 
her  intrigue  with  him  took  place,  but  he  declared 
that  the  autumn  of  her  beauty  was  preferable  to 
another  woman's  springtime.  The  infatuation 
appears  to  have  been  mutual,  and  at  one  moment 
Byron  actually  thought  of  running  away  with  this 
woman  who  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother. 
Even  when  he  found  her  inconstant  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  break  away  from  her. 
He  tells  us  that  she  one  day  said  to  him  :  'Have 
we  not  passed  over  last  month  like  the  gods  of 
Lucretius?'  and  he  adds,  like  an  enraptured  lover  : 
'So  we  had.' 

He  passed,  however,  from  this  mistress,  who 
declared  that  she  had  never  really  known  love 
until  she  was  thirty,  and  whose  charm  of  person 
has  been  so  well  depicted  in  Hoppner's  familiar 
portrait,  to  Lady  Frances  Webster- Wedderburn,* 
whilst  still  being  inundated  with  epistles  from 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  and  also  from  another  person 
of  title,  a  widowed  Lady  Falkland,  who  wished  to 
marry  him,  and  whom  he  called  a  foolish  woman. 

She  'plagued  his  soul  out  with  her  d letters,' 

he  wrote  on  one  occasion.  Nevertheless,  he  seems 
to  have  acted  very  kindly  to  her.  Her  husband 
had  been  killed  in  a  duel,  and  he  then  helped  her, 
acting  even  as  sponsor  to  her  children,  and  at  one 
time,  when  he  could  ill  afford  it,  leaving  her  a 
^500  note  in  a  breakfast  cup. 

However,  although  Miss  Milbanke,  whom  we 
previously  mentioned,  had  rejected  him,  he  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  that  young  lady.  She 
was  his  junior  by  about  four  years,  having  come 
into  the  world  in  May  1792.  She  had  a  round 

*  She  belonged  to  the  Annesley  family,  being  a  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Mountmorres  in  the  Irish  peerage.  Her  husband  was 
Sir  James  Webster- Wedderburn. 
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face,  which  induced  Byron  to  give  her  the  nick- 
name of  Pippin,  and  her  figure,  he  tells  us,  was 
perfect  for  her  stature,  which  was  short.  Her 
tastes  were  intellectual,  turned  chiefly  towards 
theology,  mathematics,  and  Greek,  though  at 
times  she  trifled  with  the  Muse.  Her  nature 
was  apparently  a  cold  one,  which,  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  contrast,  had  an  attraction  for  the 
impassioned  poet,  and,  on  the  whole,  she  was 
inclined  to  be  pedantic  and  a  formalist.  Lady 
Melbourne,  as  we  previously  mentioned,  favoured 
a  marriage  between  them,  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  Caroline  Lamb  affair,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  she  thought  that  such  a  match 
might  steady  Byron,  Miss  Milbanke  possessing 
qualities,  such  as  prudence,  in  which  he  was 
deficient.  Their  correspondence  at  least  gives 
evidence  of  affection,  and  in  referring  to  her  on 
one  occasion  Byron  is  found  writing  :  'I  shall 
be  in  love  with  her  again  if  I  don't  take  care.' 
However  that  may  be,  he  ended  by  marrying 
her,  to  her  misfortune  and  his  own. 

She  had  previously  had  an  admirer  in  the 
person  of  Augustus  Foster,  the  son  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Foster,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire— the  learned  and  much  publishing  Duchess, 
of  whom  Gibbon  wrote  that  for  her  the  wisest 
man  would  throw  away  two  or  three  worlds  if  he 
had  them  in  his  possession,  and  that  'if  she  chose 
to  beckon  the  Lord  Chancellor  from  his  woolsack 
in  full  sight  of  the  world  he  could  not  resist 
obedience.'  That  is  a  sight  which,  had  Lady 
Elizabeth  lived  in  our  own  times,  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
more  recent  Lord  Chancellors.  However,  her 
ladyship's  son  by  her  first  marriage  with  John 
Thomas  Foster  did  not  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
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'Annabella,'  otherwise  Anna  Isabella  Milbanke, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  wooing  thought  it  her  duty 
to  contract  a  rich  marriage.  It  is  therefore  a  little 
surprising  that  she  afterwards  took  the  head  of 
the  impoverished  Byron  family  as  her  husband. 
For  his  part  he  virtually  drifted  into  the  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Seaham  on  2nd  January 
1815,  Hobhouse  acting  on  the  occasion  as  his  best 
man.  It  was,  by  the  way,  to  Hobhouse  that  the 
bride  remarked,  'If  I  am  not  happy,  it  will  be  my 
own  fault.' 

At  the  first  moment  all  seemed  to  go  well  with 
the  young  couple,  though  the  news  of  the  marriage 
quite  infuriated  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  who  in  her 
indignation  sat  up  night  after  night  writing  her 
novel  Glenarvon,  in  which  she  caricatured  and 
libelled  Byron  egregiously.  The  book  was 
published  anonymously  in  1816,  and  on  subse- 
quently hearing  that  Byron  had  laughed  at  it, 
Lady  Caroline,  so  Rogers  states  in  his  Table 
Talk,  solemnly  burnt  transcripts  of  all  the  letters 
which  she  had  ever  received  from  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold,  with  a  miniature  which  he  had 
presented  to  her,  this  being  done  in  the  grounds 
of  Brocket  Hall  where  several  white-robed  girls 
of  the  locality  danced  round  the  pyre  singing  an 
effusion  which  Lady  Caroline  had  expressly  com- 
posed for  the  ceremony,  and  which  began  with 
the  words:  'Burn,  fire,  burn!' 

Apart  from  one  incident  which  is  mentioned 
below,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further 
about  Lady  Caroline  in  relation  to  Byron.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Life  of  Bulwer-Lytton  she  was 
talented,  possessed  of  conversational  gifts,  and 
powers  of  fascination.  At  the  same  time  her 
nature  was  evidently  impulsive  and  excitable. 
When  her  brother-in-law,  George  Lamb,  was  a 
candidate  at  the  Westminster  election  in  1819 
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she  canvassed  for  him  and  won  him  many  sup- 
porters by  means  of  the  gifts  of  speech  to  which 
we  have  just  referred.  Besides  Glenarvon  she 
wrote  two  other  so-called  novels,  entitled  Graham 
Hamilton  and  Ada  Reis,  as  well  as  no  little  verse 
for  the  'Keepsakes'  and  other  annuals  which  were 
then  so  fashionable.  One  day  in  July  1824,  whilst 
she  was  out  riding,  she  unexpectedly  met  Byron's 
funeral  procession  on  its  way  to  Newstead,  and 
this  gave  her  a  shock  from  which  she  never  really 
recovered.  She  wrote,  however,  to  John  Murray 
expressing  her  regret  that  she  had  ever  said  one 
unkind  word  about  the  departed  poet.  Her  end 
must  have  been  hastened  by  the  shock  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  She  was  but  two-and-forty  years 
of  age  when  she  died  on  26th  January  1828.  Her 
husband  survived  her  for  a  score  of  years,  and,  as 
Prime  Minister  Lord  Melbourne,  became  his- 
torically famous. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  Byron's  married  life. 
The  death  of  Lord  Wentworth  brought  a  fortune 
to  Lady  Milbanke,  the  prospects  of  whose  daugh- 
ter, Lady  Byron,  were  thereby  largely  increased. 
Meantime,  however,  Byron's  financial  position 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  It  is  said  that  no  fewer 
than  nine  executions  were  levied  on  him  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
could  not  be  conducive  to  domestic  happiness, 
whatever  Lady  Byron's  personal  means  might 
be.  Further,  the  habits  of  husband  and  wife 
differed,  his  being  a  'Bohemian'  and  hers  a 
punctilious  nature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
managing  committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
Moore  says  plainly  enough  that  his  association 
with  actors  and  actresses  endangered  steadiness 
in  his  married  life.  However,  on  loth  December 
1815  (less  than  a  year  after  the  marriage)  Lady 
Byron  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Augusta  Ada — 
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she  to  whom  Byron  subsequently  addressed  some 
of  his  most  truly  heart-felt  verses,  and  who  ulti- 
mately married  Lord  Lovelace. 

The  birth  of  this  infant  was  followed  by 
startling  developments.  Less  than  a  month 
afterwards  (6th  January  1816)  Byron  wrote  to 
his  wife  telling  her  to  leave  London  as  soon  as 
she  could,  to  stay  with  her  father  until  he  (Byron) 
completed  arrangements  with  his  creditors.  There 
was  something  beneath  this,  which,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  has  never 
been  accurately  ascertained.  We  know,  however, 
that  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  we  have 
mentioned,  Lady  Byron  consulted  a  Dr  Baillie 
respecting  her  husband's  sanity.  She  seems  to 
have  feared  some  sudden  outburst  of  excitement 
on  his  part,  and  Dr  Baillie  advised  her  to  do  as 
Byron  said — that  is,  to  stay  with  her  parents,  if 
only  by  way  of  experiment.  She  did  so,  joining 
her  father  and  mother  at  Kirkby-Mallory  about  a 
week  later.  Her  next  letters  were  of  an  affec- 
tionate character,  expressing  solicitude  for  her 
husband,  and  hoping  that  he  would  be  cured  of 
his  seeming  insanity.  But  there  was  no  proof 
of  insanity  at  all.  That  only  a  very  narrow  space 
may  divide  insanity  from  genius  is  well  known, 
but  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  real  evidence  to  show 
that  Byron  had  at  this  period  crossed  the  border- 
line. It  seems  that  sixteen  symptoms  were 
adduced  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  insane, 
but,  according  to  Moore,  the  strongest  were  that 
he  one  day  dashed  a  watch  to  pieces  in  a  fit  of 
fury,  that  on  another  occasion  he  flung  a  jar  of 
ink  out  of  the  window,  and  that  he  sometimes 
became  greatly  excited  at  theatrical  performances. 
In  regard  to  the  watch  and  the  ink,  students  of 
French  history  will  remember  that  Louis  XIV's 
great  War  Minister,  Louvois,  frequently  broke 
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most  costly  ornaments  when  he  was  angered  by 
some  opposition  to  one  of  his  plans,  or  the  ill- 
success  of  one  of  his  enterprises.  This  is  re- 
corded by  all  his  biographers,  but  none  of  them 
has  ever  insinuated  that  Louvois  was  mad.  He  was 
simply  a  man  of  strong  passions,  who  could  not 
brook  resistance  to  his  will.  May  we  take  it  that 
there  was  something  of  the  same  nature  in  Byron. 
It  may  be  unpleasant  to  live  with  such  people,  but 
if  every  man  with  a  temper  is  to  be  deemed  insane, 
there  can  be  few  really  sane  ones  among  us. 

There  is  one  little  matter,  however,  affecting 
Byron's  case  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand. 
Lady  Byron's  mother  is  found  suggesting  that 
Mrs  Leigh  (Byron's  sister)  should  dilute  some 
laudanum  without  letting  Byron  know  it.  This 
apparently  indicates  that,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anxieties  he  had  acquired  the  so-called  drug 
habit,  which  might  possibly  account  for  whatever 
may  have  occurred  between  him  and  his  wife. 

However,  when  Lady  Byron  is  told  that  her 
husband  is  not  insane,  she  brings,  in  language 
of  a  studied  vagueness, — lending  itself  to  a  variety 
of  interpretations — important  charges  against 
him.  She  declares  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
conduct  which  is  inexcusable  if  he  is  responsible 
for  his  actions,  and  that  separation  becomes  for 
her  a  duty.  She  says  that  she  could  not  be  in 
security  with  him,  unless  she  were  to  give  up 
every  moral  and  religious  principle,  and  that  he 
has  responded  to  her  affectionate  remonstrances 
and  warnings  by  a  determination  to  be  wicked 
even  though  it  should  break  her  heart.  In  which 
way  was  Byron  determined  to  be  wicked?  That 
is  the  entire  crux  of  this  lamentable  affair.  Ac- 
cording to  Lady  Byron  both  moral  and  religious 
principles  were  involved.  According  to  Moore 
the  causes  of  the  separation  which  ensued  were  too 
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simple  to  be  found  out.  Finally,  according  to 
Mrs  Beecher-Stowe,  Lady  Byron  accused  her  hus- 
band of  an  incestuous  intrigue  with  his  step-sister, 
Mrs  Leigh.  It  is  far  from  our  mind  to  accuse  Mrs 
Beecher-Stowe  of  falsehood.  Lady  Byron  may 
have  given  voice  to  some  such  charge  in  her  later 
years;  but  although  she  made,  it  seems,  certain 
disclosures  to  her  adviser,  Dr  Lushington,  at  the 
time  of  the  separation,  she  cannot  then  have 
brought  any  such  accusation  against  her  husband 
and  his  stepsister,  for  she  wrote  to  the  latter  and 
met  her  at  the  time,  and  indeed  remained  on  a 
very  friendly  footing  with  her  until  the  year 
1830,  when  they  quarrelled  purely  and  simply 
over  a  trusteeship  under  Byron's  marriage  settle- 
ments. Of  course,  Lady  Byron's  charges  against 
her  husband  and  Mrs  Leigh  are  posterior  to  the 
year  in  question. 

It  was  to  Mrs  Leigh  that  Lady  Byron  wrote 
respecting  the  moral  and  religious  principles  in- 
volved in  the  separation,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  she  would  have  penned  any  such  letter 
(in  which,  by  the  way,  she  makes  the  curious  re- 
mark that  Byron  had  married  her  out  of  revenge 
— out  of  revenge  for  what?)  if  she  had  believed 
Mrs  Leigh  to  be  particeps  criminis.  There  is 
one  little  point  to  which  we  would  like  to  draw 
attention.  In  Byron's  Letters  and  Journals,  as 
edited  by  Mr  Prothero,  there  are  two  portraits  of 
the  poet's  wife,  the  first  depicting  her  as  Miss 
Milbanke,  and  the  second  (after  James  Ramsay) 
showing  her  in  later  years  as  Lady  Byron.  The 
first  portrait  may  be  taken  as  agreeing  with  the 
flattering  descriptions  of  her  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage, but  the  second  is  undoubtedly  the  present- 
ment of  a  very  embittered  woman.  Nobody  can 
call  it  a  flattering  picture.  There  is  a  gleam  of 
genuine  vindictiveness  in  the  somewhat  small 
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eyes;  and  the  hard  and  tightly  closed  mouth  repels 
one.  None  but  the  most  submissive,  the  very 
meekest  of  men  could  ever  have  'got  on,'  as 
the  saying  goes,  with  the  owner  of  such  a  face  as 
that. 

If  there  was  'diabolical  pride'  on  Byron's  side, 
there  must  have  been  something  unduly  harsh  and 
exacting  in  the  woman  painted  by  Ramsay,  even 
though  Byron  declared  to  Moore  shortly  before  the 
separation  that  there  was  never  a  kinder,  more 
amiable  and  more  agreeable  being.  However  that 
may  be,  she  undoubtedly  evinced  great  determina- 
tion in  the  matter  of  the  separation.  Dr  Lushing- 
ton  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  were  brought  into  the 
affair  to  arrange  about  the  settlements,  and  whilst 
they  were  doing  so  Lady  Byron  declared  that  her 
husband  was  well  pleased  at  escaping  exposure. 
Later,  however,  he  himself  cast  the  responsibility 
for  the  secrecy  observed  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  the  rupture  upon  his  wife  and  her  advisers,  and 
maintained  that  he  had  wished  to  go  into  court— 
a  statement  confirmed  by  his  friend  Hobhouse. 

Whilst  we  cannot  accept  the  story  of  incest  as 
given  by  Mrs  Beecher-Stowe,  we  do  not  regard  as 
adequate  some  of  the  other  reasons  assigned  for 
the  rupture,  such  as  foolish  boastfulness,  and  an 
alleged  habit  of  blackening  his  own  character  by 
sending  communications  of  an  injurious  nature  to 
foreign  journals.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  than  that  to  bring  about  the  separa- 
tion. If  we  may  offer  a  suggestion,  based  on  what 
is  known  of  the  difference  of  temperament  existing 
between  Byron  and  his  wife,  it  is  that  he  was  bent 
on  making  her  less  a  wife  than  a  mistress.  Not 
so  very  long  afterwards,  be  it  remembered,  there 
came  his  degrading  liaisons  with  La  Segati  and  La 
Fornarina. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  men  of  the  world 
will  realise  that  there  are  various  possibilities  if 
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our  conjecture  is  correct.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a 
conjecture;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  one, 
remembering,  as  we  said  before,  how  different 
were  the  natures  of  Byron  and  his  wife.  It  seems 
to  us  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  may  have  given 
her  real  offence  as  a  woman — one  who  whilst  will- 
ing to  be  a  wife  would  not  descend  to  depravity. 
And  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  whilst  Lady 
Byron's  advisers  at  first  turned  their  thoughts  to 
reconciliation  rather  than  separation,  they  ended 
by  regarding  the  latter  as  being  quite  necessary. 
In  a  letter  to  Lady  Anne  Barnard  which  was  not 
made  public  until  nine  years  after  Lady  Byron's 
death,  in  1860,  the  poet's  wife  is  found  saying  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct  excusable  only 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  which  had  lasted 
during  their  whole  cohabitation.  This  again 
suggests — to  us,  at  any  rate — that  our  surmise 
may  be  a  correct  one. 

As  for  the  charge  brought  against  Byron  and 
Mrs  Leigh,  this,  if  it  really  emanated  from  Lady 
Byron,  and  we  will  not  say  that  Mrs  Beecher- 
Stowe  wrote  falsely,  this  must  have  been  the  out- 
come of  years  of  bitterness  and  brooding.  Byron 
was  dead.  His  widow  must  have  known  of  his 
various  entanglements  after  their  separation.  As 
his  name  had  been  connected  with  so  many 
women,  why  not  with  yet  another  one  ?  There  were 
his  verses  to  his  step-sister,  his  references  to  her 
in  various  poems.  Did  they  not  at  times  imply 
more  than  a  brotherly  affection  ?  Though  Lady 
Byron  herself  occasionally  wrote  verse,  a  woman 
of  her  nature  may  not  have  been  able  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  poetical  exaggeration  which  is  so 
often  found  in  the  work  of  her  ardent  and  imagina- 
tive husband.  Moreover,  although  it  was  in  tears 
that  he  had  composed  for  her  his 

'Fare  thee  well,  and,  if  for  ever, 
Still,  for  ever,  fare  thee  well* — 
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were  there  not  bitter  references  to  her  in  some  of 
his  other  writings?  Was  there  not,  too,  that 
horrid  'sketch'  attacking  her  former  governess, 
Miss  Clermont?  And,  side  by  side  with  these, 
were  there  not  the  affectionate,  the  loving  re- 
ferences to  dear  Augusta?  Some  jealousy  on 
Lady  Byron's  part  was  not  unnatural,  and  she 
may  really  have  ended  by  persuading  herself  that 
Byron's  relations  with  Mrs  Leigh  had  not  merely 
been  those  of  brother  and  sister.  Hers  would  by 
no  means  be  the  first  instance  of  a  person  enter- 
taining a  suspicion,  forging  a  delusion,  and  at  last 
believing  it  to  be  quite  true. 

The  separation  caused  no  little  scandal.  Byron 
was  warned  not  to  show  himself  in  public  lest  he 
should  be  subjected  to  insult,  the  trend  of  opinion 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  his  wife  just  as  it  was 
in  favour  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  and  against  the 
Prince  Regent.  Neither  the  latter  nor  Byron 
could  claim  certificates  of  morality,  and  in  the 
latter's  case  the  reticence  respecting  the  causes  of 
his  separation  provoked  the  wildest  surmises — 
even  of  unnatural  vice.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  on  24th  April  1816  he  quitted 
England,  whither  he  never  returned,  until,  indeed, 
he  was  dead. 

In  June  that  same  year  he  took  the  Villa  Diodati 
on  the  Belle  Rive  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 
thither  presently  came  Shelley  with  Mary  Godwin, 
then  his  mistress,  and  a  daughter  of  the  latter's 
stepmother  by  a  first  marriage.  Born  in  1798, 
this  young  person,  named  Clara  Mary  Jane  Clair- 
mont,  was  at  the  date  we  have  reached  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Byron,  writing  to  his 
sister  under  date  8th  September  1816,  described 
her  as  a  foolish  girl,  who  'had  scrambled  eight 
hundred  miles  to  unphilosophize  him.'  Briefly, 
though  he  was  not  in  love  with  her,  she  became 
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his  mistress,  and  on  i2th  January  1817  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Allegra. 
We  do  not  find  it  stated  that  Allegra  was  a  seven 
months'  child,  and  unless  such  was  the  case  it 
follows  that,  as  Byron  only  went  to  the  Villa 
Diodati  in  June  1816,  his  relaitons  with  Jane  Clair- 
mont  must  have  dated  at  least  from  the  very  time 
of  his  separation  and  departure  from  England.  In 
fact  he  must  have  been  consoling  himself  with  this 
young  person  at  the  time  when  he  professed  to  be 
grief-stricken  and  was  writing  his  famous  tear- 
blotted  'Fare  thee  well'  to  his  wife.  We  are  told 
that  Jane  Clairmont  accompanied  Shelley  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Byron,  though  Shelley 
was  unaware  of  such  being  the  case. 

The  intrigue  was  apparently  a  brief  one.  With 
Shelley's  approval,  but  against  Jane  Clairmont 's 
desire,  Byron  decided  that  Allegra  should  be 
brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  with  this 
object  she  was  placed  in  a  convent,  where  she  died 
of  a  fever  in  April  1822,  then  being  only  in  her 
sixth  year.  Whatever  Byron  may  have  written 
about  this  child,  one  cannot  admire  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  her.  It  is  stated  that  he  never 
spoke  of  her  after  her  death,  and  that  he  regarded 
her  mother,  the  'foolish  girl  of  eighteen,'  who  had 
thrown  herself  into  his  arms,  with  indifference 
which  became  aversion.  Jane  Clairmont  appears 
to  have  survived  all  of  Byron's  other  mistresses, 
for  it  was  only  in  1879  that  she  passed  away  in  her 
eighty-first  year. 

At  Venice  Byron  at  first  led  a  fairly  respectable 
life,  going  into  society,  and  frequenting  in  turn 
the  receptions  of  the  Countesses  Albrizzi  and 
Benzoni;  but  after  he  had  installed  himself  at 
the  Palazzo  Mocenigo  overlooking  the  Grand 
Canal  his  life  became  one  of  excesses  which  soon 
impaired  his  health,  though  it  was  at  this  same 
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time  he  threw  off  both  Beppo  and  the  first  canto 
of  Don  Juan.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his  Venetian 
mistresses  was  a  certain  Marianna  Segati,  whom 
he  described  in  a  letter  as  the  most  lovable  crea- 
ture he  had  met  anywhere.  He  says  that  with  her 
large  black  Oriental  eyes,  whose  expression  was 
heightened  by  a  tinting  of  the  eyelids,  her  light, 
pretty  figure  and  her  graceful  carriage,  she  sug- 
gested an  antelope.  Her  features,  he  mentions, 
were  inclined  to  be  aquiline,  she  had  a  small 
mouth,  a  clear,  soft  skin  with  a  flush  of  colour, 
and  hair  like  Lady  Jersey's.  La  Segati  was  a 
married  woman — but  Byron  was  careful  to  explain 
in  his  letters  to  John  Murray  and  others  that  only 
the  married  women  of  Venice  had  favoured  lovers 
and  that  the  unmarried  ones  deferred  all  amorous 
intrigues  until  they  had  secured  husbands.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  mentions  that  when  he  unex- 
pectedly received  a  visit  from  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
a  sister-in-law  of  Marianna  Segati's,  the  latter  be- 
came so  jealous  of  the  intruder  that  she  caught 
her  by  the  hair,  gave  her  a  sound  smacking,  and 
then — fainted. 

But  La  Segati  was  followed  in  Byron's  favour 
by  La  Fornarina,  otherwise  Margherita  Cogni,  a 
baker's  wife,  whom  he  and  Hobhouse  first  met, 
with  another  young  person,  one  day  whilst  they 
were  out  riding.  There  is  a  long  account  of  La 
Fornarina  in  one  of  Byron's  letters  to  Murray.* 
He  says  that  she  was  twenty-two  years  old,  tall, 
dark  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  an  unblemished 
figure.  But  she  had  the  temper  of  a  wild  untam- 
able animal,  and  repeatedly  took  to  violent  courses. 
At  the  same  time  he  pictures  her  as  being  absol- 
utely devoted  to  him.  When  he  gave  her  the  posi- 
tion of  house-keeper  in  his  establishment  she 
promptly  reduced  the  expenses  of  its  upkeep,  and 

*  No.  744  in  the  correspondence  as  edited  by  Mr  Prothero. 
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though  he  repeatedly  tried  to  get  rid  of  her  she  ab- 
solutely refused  to  leave  him.  On  one  occasion 
when  she  feared  that  he  might  be  drowned  in  a 
sudden  storm  which  burst  over  the  lagoon  she  be- 
came frantic  with  apprehension;  and  when  finally 
he  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  dismiss  her  she  threw 
herself  into  the  canal,  whence,  however,  she  was 
speedily  rescued.  Others  have  asserted  —  of 
course  Byron  himself  does  not  admit  it — that  in 
her  fits  of  jealous  temper  La  Fornarina  did  not 
hesitate  to  beat  him,  and  that  he  was  at  times 
absolutely  afraid  of  her.  According  to  his  own 
account,  this  hot-blooded  young  creature  had  a 
lively  tongue  and  was  not  without  powers  of  re- 
partee. One  day  when  he  called  her  by  an  oppro- 
brious name,  she  promptly  retorted,  repeating  the 
name  in  question  :  'Your excellency.' 

However,  after  her  attempt  at  suicide  she  was 
sent  home,  and  Byron  was  raised  from  the  mire  in 
which  he  had  been  wallowing,  by  yet  another  love 
affair.  It  was  once  again  an  entanglement  with 
a  married  woman;  but,  although  as  such  it  might 
well  be  censured,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  Byron, 
and  this  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  woman 
to  whom,  virtually  for  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
he  gave  his  hitherto  wayward  heart. 

His  financial  circumstances  had  greatly  im- 
proved. He  had  received  large  sums  of  money 
from  John  Murray,  and  had  sold  Newstead  for 
90,000  guineas.  The  bulk  of  what  money  re- 
mained after  the  liabilities  connected  with  the 
estate  had  been  discharged,  went  to  Lady  Byron; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  latter 's  mother  an  annual 
income  of  £7,000  or  ^8,000  became  available  for 
division  between  the  Byrons,  this  having  been 
stipulated  in  their  deed  of  separation.  From  this 
time,  taking  into  account  what  he  earned  by  his 
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pen,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  poet  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  over  ^4,000  a  year. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1818  that  he  first  set 
eyes  on  the  young  Countess  Teresa  Guiccioli. 
They  met,  it  is  said,  in  the  Albrizzi  literary  salon 
at  Venice,  this  occurring  three  days  after  the 
Countess  Teresa's  marriage  with  one  of  the 
wealthiest  landowners  of  Romagna.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Ruggiero  Gamba  of  Ravenna, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  or  about  1800 
— some  saying  that  she  was  about  sixteen  and 
others  about  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  Count  Guiccioli  was  a  man  of  sixty 
or  thereabouts,  and  she  was  his  third  wife. 
Briefly,  it  was  a  May-and-December  marriage. 

She  and  Byron  were  not  formally  introduced  the 
first  time  they  saw  one  another.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  in  April  1819,  and  again  at  Venice,  though 
on  this  occasion  in  the  Countess  Benzoni's  draw- 
ing-room, that  they  really  became  acquainted. 
Previously,  it  appears,  Byron  had  actually  avoided 
an  introduction.  Moore  did  not  at  first  think  the 
young  Countess  particularly  pretty,  but  at  a  later 
date  he  somewhat  modified  his  opinion.  She  was 
not  sufficiently  tall  and  her  figure  was  rather  too 
full  to  be  perfect,  but  we  know  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Shelley  and  Lord  Malmesbury,  that  she 
had  hair  of  that  golden  tint  favoured  by  Titian 
and  Giorgione,  blue  eyes,  and  a  brilliant  com- 
plexion, fine  teeth,  and  a  beautiful  bust  and  arms. 
Her  expression  was  inclined  to  be  pensive,  but  at 
times  her  eyes  were  full  of  animation.  Her  man- 
ners were  unpretentious,  she  was  amiable,  good 
hearted,  and  disinterested.  Her  birth  placed  her 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with  Byron,  and 
her  education  and  literary  tastes — she  was  well 
versed  in  the  Italian  poets  and  had  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  ones — gave  her  a  congenial 
mind. 
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Her  husband's,  like  her  parents',  home  was  at 
Ravenna.  Before  she  returned  thither  with  Count 
Guiccioli  they  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Byron 
who  followed  them,  the  Countess  having  already 
become  his  mistress.  Although  Count  Guiccioli 
was  reputed  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  an  occasion  arose 
when  he  required  some  ready  money;  and  he  there- 
upon asked  Byron  to  lend  him  ^1,000,  but  met 
with  a  refusal.  He  was  well  aware  of  his  wife's 
intrigue  with  the  poet,  who  rented  rooms  in  the 
Palazzo  Guiccioli;  and,  somewhat  later,  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  he  summoned  the  Countess  to 
give  up  her  lover  and  return  to  him.  Byron  per- 
suaded her  that  this  was  the  best  course  to  follow, 
and  for  his  own  part  made  preparations  for  return- 
ing to  England,  which  design  was  delayed,  how- 
ever, by  an  illness  that  fell  upon  his  little  daughter 
Allegra.  Soon  afterwards  the  Countess  also  be- 
came ill,  and  her  own  father  thereupon  besought 
Byron  to  return  to  her.  He  did  so,  and  her  family 
openly  accepted  him  as  her  cicisbeo — an  appella- 
tion which  is  perhaps  less  familiar  to  English 
readers  than  that  of  cavaliere  servente,  but  which 
signifies  much  the  same  thing.  Broadly  speaking 
a  cicisbeo  is  merely  a  gallant,  but  in  a  more  parti- 
cular sense  he  is  one  who  with  all  a  lover's  devo- 
tion dances  attendance  on  a  married  woman. 

However,  fresh  trouble  arose  with  Count  Guic- 
cioli, who  again  summoned  his  wife  to  give  up 
Byron.  Her  response  was  to  sue  for  a  separation, 
which  the  Pope  decreed  in  July  1820,  it  being  stip- 
ulated that  she  should  receive  an  allowance  of 
£200  a  year — a  mere  pittance,  of  course,  but 
which  proved  her  affection  for  Byron,  for  whose 
sake  she  willingly  sacrificed  both  wealth  and  posi- 
tion. She  now  took  up  her  residence  in  her 
father's  house  where  Byron  openly  visited  her. 
In  earlier  days,  had  a  Guiccioli  had  an  unfaithful 
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wife,  he  would  probably  have  stabbed  her  to  death, 
and  have  personally  slain  or  at  least  set  spadassins 
to  despatch  the  presumptuous  foreigner  who  had 
become  her  paramour.  But  in  the  year  of  grace 
1820  there  was  no  little  degeneracy  among  the 
long-oppressed  Italians,  and  the  spirit  of  Teresa 
Gamba's  husband  was  no  meaner  perhaps  than 
that  of  many  of  his  compatriots. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  hopes  which  the  ad- 
vent of  the  French  Revolution  had  roused  in  Italy 
had  been  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  restless  Na- 
poleonic era  had  been  followed  by  a  period  of 
oppression  as  great  as  had  ever  previously  existed, 
there  were  many  men  who  dreamt  of  delivering 
their  country  from  the  bonds  in  which  she  was 
held  by  Austria,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Bourbons. 
There  were  Italian  Liberals  and  Italian  Revolu- 
tionists, and  the  secret  societies  were  slowly  gath- 
ering strength.  The  Countess  Guiccioli's  family 
was  connected  with  the  movement  for  freeing 
Italy,  her  brother,  in  particular,  was  a  zealous 
conspirator,  and  in  1821  after  an  affair  in  which 
the  commander  of  the  Papal  troops  was  killed  in 
the  streets  of  Ravenna  the  Gambas,  including 
Teresa,  found  it  necessary  to  flee  from  the  Pope's 
dominions.  They  made  their  way  first  to  Flor- 
ence, and  thence  to  Pisa,  whither  Byron  followed 
them.  A  little  later  they  all  repaired  to  Genoa, 
and  on  Byron  taking  the  Casa  Salucci  at  Albaro 
they  dwelt  there  together. 

We  know  from  what  Shelley  says  that  Byron's 
liaison  with  Teresa  had  benefited  him  in  every 
way — in  temper,  moral  views,  health  and  happi- 
ness. Nevertheless  he  could  not  long  be  constant, 
and  we  are  told  that,  as  time  elapsed,  he  no  longer 
evinced  quite  the  same  attachment  for  the  woman 
by  whom  he  had  been  in  a  large  measure  re- 
deemed. At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  when  a 
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committee  was  formed  in  London  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  this  body,  and  joined  its  en- 
terprise with  enthusiasm.  Resolving  to  sail  for 
Greece,  he  had  to  part  from  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  who  was  still  greatly  attached  to  him.  She 
remained  disinterested  to  the  very  end.  She  re- 
fused to  let  him  make  any  provision  for  her  or  to 
leave  her  anything  by  will.  He  was  in  poor  health 
at  the  time.  He  had  wrecked  his  constitution,  not 
merely  by  excesses  but  also  by  the  privations 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself  in  order  to  check  the 
tendency  to  corpulence  which  was  always  one  of  the 
great  worries  of  his  life;  and  thus,  though  he  was 
only  five-and-thirty  years  old  when  he  sailed  from 
Genoa  for  Greece  in  July  1823,  his  life  was  already 
nearly  spent.  We  know  that  his  enterprise  was 
ill-conceived,  badly  planned,  that  his  Suliotes 
were  an  unruly  band,  and  his  resources  generally 
inadequate  for  his  purposes.  Besides,  his  state  of 
health  was  against  him.  He  had  a  fit,  probably 
of  an  epileptic  nature;  he  often  felt  weak  and 
dizzy,  then  fever  fell  upon  him,  and  his  constitu- 
tion was  no  longer  strong  enough  to  contend  with 
it.  The  end  came  swiftly.  On  April  19,  1824, 
after  twenty-four  hours'  slumber  following  deli- 
rium, the  poet  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan  ex- 
pired at  Missolonghi. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  moral  lapses 
of  his  career.  He  had  a  very  sensual  nature,  and 
the  polygamous  instinct  was  strongly  implanted 
in  him.  He  lived,  moreover,  in  the  licentious  age 
of  the  Fourth  George's  Regency.  As  for  his 
poetry,  it  is  nowadays  as  much  decried  as  it  was 
once  extolled.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  it, 
it  must  be  said  that  its  effect  when  it  was  first 
given  to  the  world  was  prodigious.  We  may 
claim  for  Byron  that  of  all  the  British  poets  none 
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ever  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  foreign — 
and  particularly  on  French — literature.  And 
even  nowadays,  though  he  may  be  comparatively 
little  read,  it  seems  to  us  certain  that,  after  Shake- 
speare, we  ourselves,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
quote  Byron  more  often  than  we  quote  any  other 
poet  of  ours,  so  many  of  his  lines,  so  many  of  his 
expressions,  having  become  the  veriest  common- 
places, part  and  parcel,  so  to  say,  of  our  English 
language.  That  in  itself  is  no  common  glory. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  after-life  of  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.  She  visited  England  in  1832- 
1833,  and  in  later  years,  her  first  husband  being 
dead,  she  became  the  wife  of  Hilaire  Etienne 
Octave  Ronilly,  Marquis  de  Boissy.  There  has 
been  some  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  that  mar- 
riage. In  most  works  of  reference  1851  is  said 
to  be  the  year  when  it  was  celebrated.  But  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that,  already  in  June  1848,  the 
Countess  appended  to  a  letter  the  signature,  'Mar- 
quise de  Boissy.'  It  was  not  without  good  reason 
that  she  did  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  married 
the  Marquis  in  December  1847.  She  herself  must 
then  have  been  about  forty-seven  years  old,  the 
Marquis,  born  on  March  4,  1798,  being  a  couple 
of  years  younger. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  with  a  fine  house 
in  Paris,  and  large  estates  in  the  Cher  department. 
In  his  younger  days  he  had  accompanied  Chateau- 
briand on  his  embassy  to  England  and  also  to  the 
Congress  of  Verona.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  he 
became  a  Peer  of  France,  and  Napoleon  III  sub- 
sequently made  him  a  Senator.  Extremely  eccen- 
tric in  his  ways,  M.  de  Boissy  distinguished  him- 
self both  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  the  Senate 
by  his  habit  of  interrupting  the  speeches  of  other 
members  and  of  persistently  questioning  the 
authority  of  the  President.  Moreover,  his  sojourn 
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in  London,  as  an  attache  under  Chateaubriand,  had 
inspired  him  with  a  great  antipathy  for  the  Eng- 
lish; and  more  than  once  he  delivered  himself  of 
violent  diatribes  against  this  country.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  he  who  invented  the  expres- 
sion, 'perfidious  Albion';  but  he  was  very  fond 
of  introducing  it  into  his  speeches  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  France.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  to 
have  been  inordinately  proud  of  his  wife's  past 
connexion  with  Byron.  A  portrait  of  the  poet 
hung  in  the  chief  drawing-room  of  the  Hotel  de 
Boissy  in  Paris,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Marquis 
sometimes  introduced  the  Marchioness  to  people 
as,  'My  wife  who  was  formerly  Lord  Byron's 
mistress.' 

M.  de  Boissy  died  at  his  estate  at  Louveciennes 
near  Paris*  on  September  26,  1866,  and  his  widow 
then  went  back  to  Italy  and  settled  at  Florence. 
It  was  there  that  she  wrote  her  recollections  of 
Byron,  which  were  published  in  1868  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Byron's  juge  par  les  temoins  sa  vie. 
It  was  this  work  which  in  the  ensuing  year 
prompted  Mrs  Beecher-Stowe  to  issue  the  book  in 
which,  in  order  to  vindicate  Lady  Byron,  she  dis- 
closed the  latter 's  alleged  charge  against  her  hus- 
band and  his  step-sister.  The  Marquis  de  Boissy 
lived  on  till  March  1873,  when  she  died  at  Florence. 
Of  all  Byron's  known  mistresses  she  was  the  one 
most  deserving  of  remembrance,  one  may  even  say, 
of  regard. 

More  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  Shelley.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  the  love  affairs  of  'the  greatest  of 
the  English  lyric  poets.'  Born  on  August  4,  1792, 
at  Field  Place  in  Sussex,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

*  Louveciennes  belonged  to  Madame  Dubarry,  yet  another  famous 
'  mistress.' 
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belonged  to  a  family  which  owed  its  fortune  to  a 
couple  of  runaway  marriages  contracted  by  the 
poet's  grandfather.  The  latter 's  son  Timothy 
Shelley,  being  well  provided  for,  had  not  sought 
any  additional  wealth  on  marrying,  preferring  to 
secure  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  certain  Mr  Charles  Pil- 
fold.  In  due  time  appeared  their  son  Percy,  who 
grew  up  evincing  great  precocity,  giving  signs  too 
of  a  peculiar  disposition,  besides  inclining  to  un- 
usual views,  such  as  may  well  have  puzzled  his 
pompous,  and  wrong-headed  though  well-mean- 
ing father.  At  Oxford  young  Shelley's  atheistic 
or  pantheistic  opinions  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities,  and  in  the  end  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  University  College.  He  was  already 
in  love,  or  thought  that  he  was,  the  object  of  his 
youthful  attachment  being  a  cousin,  named  Har- 
riet Grove.  On  her  rejecting  him  he  turned  his 
attention  to  one  of  his  sisters'  schoolfellows,  a 
young  girl  named  Harriet  Westbrook,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  She,  it 
appears,  was  at  this  time  barely  sixteen  years  old, 
whilst  Shelley  was  only  about  three  years  her 
senior.  Harriet  seems  to  have  suffered  from  de- 
lusions, imagining  herself  to  be  persecuted,  and 
Shelley,  with  his  imaginative  mind,  readily  sym- 
pathized with  her  in  her  alleged  trouble.  Sym- 
pathy, of  course,  became  love,  or  at  least  what 
Shelley  thought  was  love,  and  before  long  the 
young  couple  ran  away  together,  hastening  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  united  by  a  Scots 
marriage  on  August  28,  1811.  Harriet  Westbrook 
was,  it  seems,  a  fairly  pleasing  girl,  with  a  good 
humour  and  good  manners ;  but  a  marriage  with 
young  Shelley  was  a  'catch'  for  one  in  her  position 
of  life,  and  it  is  surmised  that  her  people  connived 
at  the  elopement. 
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Such  boy-and-girl  unions  seldom  have  a  happy 
result.  In  the  case  of  Shelley  and  Harriet  three 
years  amply  sufficed  to  disclose  absolute  incom- 
patibility of  temperament  and  tastes.  In  June  1813 
their  daughter  lanthe  was  born,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month  of  March,  from  a  fear  that  the  Scots 
marriage  might  not  be  valid,  Shelley  and  Harriet 
were  remarried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  there  was  already  a  rift  in  the  lute, 
and  rupture  ensued  only  a  few  months  afterwards. 

This  was  precipitated,  perhaps,  by  Shelley  meet- 
ing Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin,  whose  mother, 
the  famous  author  of  the  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Women,  had  died  a  few  days  after  giving  birth 
to  her  in  1797.  William  Godwin,  her  father,  a 
precursor,  in  theory,  of  the  Anarchists  of  more 
recent  times,  afterwards  married  a  cleverish,  talka- 
tive widow  named  Clairmont,  between  whom  and 
his  daughter  Mary  a  lack  of  sympathy  became 
manifest  directly  the  latter  passed  from  the  stage 
of  childhood  to  that  of  youth.  Godwin  says  that 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  Mary  displayed  an  active 
mind  and  a  great  and  persevering  desire  for  know- 
ledge, but  that  her  nature  was  somewhat  bold  and 
imperious.  She  contrived  to  escape  from  her  step- 
mother by  residing  in  turn  with  various  friends. 
She  can  have  been  little  more  than  sixteen  when 
she  first  met  Shelley,  who  on  his  side  was  then 
only  about  two-and-twenty.  Sympathy  immedi- 
ately sprang  up  between  them,  and  when  Harriet 
quitted  her  husband,  going  to  reside  with  her  father 
at  Bath,  whither  she  took  her  little  girl  lanthe,  the 
inevitable  came  to  pass.  On  July  28,  1814,  Shelley 
and  Mary  Godwin  eloped  to  France.  For  appear- 
ance's sake,  it  would  seem,  they  took  with  them 
Jane  Clairmont,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken 
in  connexion  with  Byron.*  She  was  about  a  year 
*  See  page  171,  ante. 
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younger  than  Mary,  and  thus  we  find  Shelley  when 
but  little  past  his  majority,  going  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent with  a  girl  of  seventeen  and  another  of  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Before  this  happened,  he  had  cer- 
tainly made  some  provision  for  his  wife,  giving  her 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  pay  her  debts,  and 
arranging  that  she  should  have  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  like  amount.  Harriet,  be  it  noted,  was  at 
this  time  expecting  another  child,  and  in  fact  a 
boy  was  born  on  November  30,  1814. 

In  February  the  following  year,  Mary  Godwin 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter  who  died  early  in  the 
ensuing  month.  She  and  Shelley  subsequently 
returned  to  England,  but  in  May  1816  they  again 
went  abroad,  accompanied  on  this  occasion  also 
by  Jane  Clairmont,  who  was  already  secretly  Lord 
Byron's  mistress.  In  September  Shelley  and 
Mary  Godwin  returned  once  more  to  England,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Harriet,  Shelley's  wife,  was 
found  drowned  in  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park. 
She  had  previously  quitted  her  father,  and  a  search 
was  being  made  for  her  at  the  time  of  her  suicide. 
The  affair  was  a  somewhat  mysterious  one,  but  an 
examination  of  Harriet's  remains  showed  that  she 
was  pregnant.  The  name  of  her  lover,  if  known, 
has,  we  think,  never  been  disclosed. 

Shelley  is  said  to  have  been  affected  by  her 
death,  but  three  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  her 
body  he  married  Mary  Godwin  at  the  church  of 
St  Mildred  in  the  city  of  London.  This,  of  course, 
he  was  in  honour  bound  to  do.  The  next  step  was 
an  attempt  to  obtain  the  custody  of  his  two  child- 
ren by  Harriet — that  is,  his  daughter  lanthe  and 
his  son  Charles  Bysshe — but,  on  appealing  to  the 
law,  Lord  Eldon  decided  against  him.  In  March 
1818  he  again  left  England  with  Mary  and  never 
returned  there.  She  had  borne  him  a  son  called 
William,  who  to  her  great  grief  died  on  June  7, 
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1819,  but  on  November  12  in  the  same  year  she 
gave  birth  to  a  second  boy,  subsequently  Sir  Percy 
Florence  Shelley. 

Her  life  with  her  husband  was  on  the  whole  a 
happy  one,  though  it  is  said  that,  in  spite  of  her 
own  considerable  gifts,  she  never  fully  realized 
the  greatness  of  his  genius.  She  could  hardly  be 
called  a  beauty,  but  we  are  told  that  her  looks 
improved  as  she  grew  in  years.  Her  portraits 
show  a  pallid-looking  woman,  with  somewhat 
pinched  cheeks,  keen  eyes,  a  slender  well-formed 
nose,  and  a  lofty  forehead.  We  have  alluded  to 
her  talents.  Her  best  remembered  work  was  un- 
doubtedly the  weird  romance  which  she  called 
Frankenstein.  Moore  tells  us  in  his  Life  of 
Byron  that  whilst  the  Shelleys  were  staying  with 
the  latter  at  Diodati,  they  all  amused  themselves 
with  reading  German  ghost-stories,  and  that 
finally  Byron  and  Mary  Shelley  agreed  to  write 
something  in  imitation  of  them,  the  outcome  of 
this  arrangement  being  on  Byron's  side  The 
Vampire,  and  on  Mary  Shelley's  Frankenstein. 

The  plot  of  that  romance,  which  some  of  our  20th- 
century  readers  may  not  remember,  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  Frankenstein,  a  native  of  Geneva,  goes  to 
the  university  of  Ingolstadt,  studies  chemistry, 
dabbles  in  magic,  and  finally  constructs  out  of  frag- 
ments of  bodies  derived  from  churchyards  and  dis- 
secting-rooms, a  human  form,  eight  feet  in  height. 
Frankenstein  succeeds  in  endowing  this  monster 
with  life,  muscular  strength  and  animal  passions, 
but  it  lacks  the  breath  of  divinity.  Shunned  by  all, 
though  it  seeks  animal  love  and  sympathy,  and  be- 
coming conscious  of  its  defects  and  deformities,  it 
resolves  to  revenge  itself  on  the  student,  its  creator. 
It  murders  his  bosom  friend,  his  brother  and  his 
bride,  and  Frankenstein,  in  his  own  turn,  dies 
when  he  pursues  the  monster  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
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Mary  Shelley  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  when  this  extraordinary  romance,  the  fore- 
runner of  several  similar  stories  by  other  pens,  was 
published  in  1817. 

Mary  Shelley  was  appreciated  by  her  husband's 
friends,  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hogg,  Trelawny  and 
others.  The  last-named  seems  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  and  even  to  have  proposed  marriage 
after  Shelley's  death.  But  she  wrote  to  him  :  'My 
name  will  never  be  Trelawny.  ...  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was  when  you  first  knew  me,  but  I  am 
as  proud.  You  belong  to  womenkind  in  general, 
and  Mary  Shelley  will  never  be  yours.' 

It  was  on  July  8,  1822,  that  the  great  poet  her 
husband  was  drowned  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
and  his  friend,  Edward  Elliker  Williams,  were 
sailing  from  Leghorn  to  Spezzia  in  a  yacht  built 
according  to  a  model  which  Williams  had  brought 
from  England,  and  of  which  Trelawny  did  not  ap- 
prove. The  precise  circumstances  of  the  disaster 
are  not  known.  But  a  squall  descended  on  the 
Mediterranean,  dark  clouds  blotted  out  all  from 
view,  and  when  they  lifted  the  yacht  had  disap- 
peared. Ten  days  later  Shelley's  body  was  washed 
ashore  near  Viareggio.  At  first  it  was  buried  in 
the  sand,  being  subsequently  cremated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Byron,  Trelawny,  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

Mary  Shelley  was  grief -stricken  by  her  loss,  as 
her  diaries  show.  In  June  the  following  year, 
1823,  sne  returned  to  England  with  her  surviving 
child  Percy,  who  was  then  in  his  fourth  year.  Her 
husband's  father,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  offered  to 
provide  for  the  boy,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
placed  in  his  charge,  but  Mary  would  not  part  with 
her  son.  Eventually  Sir  Timothy  grudgingly 
agreed  to  make  her  a  small  allowance.  Three 
years  afterwards  (1826)  the  death  of  Charles 
Bysshe  Shelley — the  poet's  son  by  Harriet — made 
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Mary's  boy  heir  to  the  baronetcy.  Nevertheless 
his  grandfather,  Sir  Timothy,  still  behaved  un- 
generously, refusing  to  increase  the  allowance 
which  he  had  hitherto  made,  in  such  wise  that 
Mary  had  to  struggle  and  pinch  herself  in  order 
to  send  the  young  fellow  to  Cambridge  University. 
Her  circumstances  improved  when  Sir  Timothy 
died  in  1844,  her  son  then  succeeding  to  the 
baronetcy.  Mary  died  in  London  on  February  i, 
1851,  but  was  buried  at  Bournemouth.  Sir  Percy 
survived  until  1889.  There  was,  however,  no  issue 
of  a  marriage  which  he  contracted,  and  the 
baronetcy  passed  to  successive  sons  of  his  father's 
younger  brother  John. 

Shelley's  'Adonais'  was  four  years  his  junior. 
By  birth,  at  any  rate,  John  Keats  may  be  accounted 
a  Cockney,  for  he  came  into  the  world  at  the  sign  of 
the  Swan  and  Hoop  on  The  Pavement,  Moorfields, 
where  his  father,  Thomas  Keats,  managed  a  livery- 
stable.  This  belonged  to  a  Mr  John  Jennings,  into 
whose  service  Thomas  Keats  entered  when  quite 
young,  soon  rising  to  the  position  of  chief  ostler 
and  afterwards  marrying  his  employer's  daughter, 
Frances.  On  Jennings'  retiring  into  the  country, 
his  son-in-law  remained  in  charge  of  the  business 
until  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a  horse 
in  the  spring  of  1804.  He  left  three  sons,  John, 
George  and  Tom  Keats.  The  first-named,  a  seven- 
months'  child,  came  into  the  world  at  the  end  of 
October,  1795,  and  in  due  time  was  sent  to  a  school 
at  Enfield,  kept  by  the  father  of  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke,  who  wrote  on  the  characters  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  Through  him  we  know  that,  as  a 
schoolboy,  Keats  evinced  no  little  pluck  and  pug- 
nacity, displaying  what  is  called  a  'terrier  cour- 
age.' 

His  mother  married  again — her  second  husband 
being  a  person  named  Rawlings,  who  also  carried 
on  business  as  a  livery-stable  keeper — but  she  did 
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not  long  survive  that  match,  for  she  was  of  a  con- 
sumptive tendency,  and  fell  into  a  decline  which 
carried  her  off  in  1810.  For  the  benefit  of  her  three 
orphan  sons  her  mother,  Mrs  Jennings,  established 
a  trust  fund  of  ^8,000,  and  in  the  same  year  John, 
the  eldest  boy,  now  a  stripling  of  fifteen,  was  re- 
moved from  Enfield  and  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
named  Hammond  residing  at  Edmonton.  Young 
Keats,  however,  was  already  trying  his  hand  at 
versification,  and  as  his  employer  regarded  him  as 
an  idle  fellow,  a  quarrel  ensued,  with  the  result 
that  his  indentures  of  apprenticeship  were  can- 
celled. 

Keats  then  went  back  to  London — Edmonton,  of 
course,  is  a  part  of  London  now — and  studied  in  a 
fitful  way  at  St  Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals. 
However,  although  he  preferred  to  court  the  muse, 
he  evinced  capability  for  the  medical  profession,  for 
in  1816  he  not  only  became  a  dresser  at  Guy's  but 
also  passed  with  credit  a  licentiateship  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall.  His  first  verses  to  appear 
in  print  were  published  in  The  Examiner  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friendship, 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  at  Hunt's  cottage  in 
the  Vale  of  Heath  at  Hampstead.  He  also  became 
acquainted  with  Shelley,  Horace  Smith  and  others'. 
To  Hunt  he  dedicated  his  first  little  volume  of 
poems,  which  was  issued  in  1817  and  was  received 
with  perfect  indifference  by  the  public  of  the  time. 
After  this  endeavour  Keats'  life  remained  for  a 
while  very  unsettled.  He  is  found  now  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  now  at  Margate,  then  again  at  Hamp- 
stead, where  he  writes  a  part  of  Endymion,  next 
with  friends  at  Oxford  or  alone  at  Dorking,  or  else 
nursing  his  younger  and  consumptive  brother  Tom 
at  Teignmouth. 

His  other  brother,  George,  having  married  a 
Miss  Wylie  and  sailed  for  America,  Keats  goes  off 
with  a  friend  on  a  tour  through  the  Lake  Country 
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and  thence  to  Scotland,  and  upon  returning  to 
Hampstead  in  order  to  nurse  his  brother  Tom  once 
more,  he  meets  his  fate  in  the  person  of  a  lively 
fair-headed  girl  of  seventeen,  named  Fanny 
Brawne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  widow  lady.  He 
wrote  to  his  brother  George  that  he  found  this 
young  person  'beautiful  and  elegant,  graceful, 
silly,  fashionable  and  strange.'  After  the  death  of 
his  brother  Tom  on  December  i,  1818,  and  whilst 
he  himself  was  already  in  indifferent  health — the 
fatal  disease  which  was  to  kill  him  long  before  he 
reached  maturity  now  beginning  to  threaten  him — 
his  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne  became  an  engross- 
ing one.  Her  mother  reluctantly  consented  to  an 
engagement  between  them,  but  although  Keats  on 
his  side  was  jealously  fond  of  Fanny  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  evinced  much  affection  for  him. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  coquettish  girl,  delighting  in 
being  admired,  a  circumstance  which  served  to  in- 
crease poor  Keats'  jealousy  and  reduce  him  over 
and  over  again  to  a  state  of  abject  wretchedness. 
His  nature,  moreover,  inclined  him  to  hypo- 
chondria, and  was  marked  by  an  extreme  sensitive- 
ness though  we  may  take  it  that  the  severe  criticism 
of  his  verse  which  appeared  in  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view and  Blackwood's  Magazine — coming,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  John  Wilson  Croker,  and  in  the 
second,  it  is  conjectured,  from  Lockhart — did  not 
(as  was  formerly  said)  affect  him  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  hasten  his  death.  That  was  the  work  of  the 
tuberculosis  which  had  already  carried  off  his 
mother  and  his  brother  Tom,  and  which,  in  his 
own  case,  was  assisted  in  its  insidious  attacks 
by  his  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne.  Moreover,  he 
had  pecuniary  worries  about  this  time,  as  Mr 
Abbey,  the  trustee  under  his  grandmother's  settle- 
ment, died,  leaving  his  affairs  in  disorder. 

The  first  distinct  sign  of  the  consumption  which 
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was  latent  within  him,  occurred  in  February,  1820, 
when  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  set  in  after  he  had 
ridden,  one  cold  day,  outside  the  coach  from  Lon- 
don to  Hampstead.  Later,  he  seemed  to  get  rather 
better,  and  then  blood-spitting  began  again.  The 
Hunts  at  last  took  him  to  their  house,  and  he  was 
carefully  nursed  there.  But  he  was  in  a  state  of 
jealous  wretchedness  with  respect  to  Fanny 
Brawne,  to  whom  he  was  for  ever  writing  despair- 
ing letters.  At  last,  a  curious  incident  led  him  to 
quit  the  Hunts.  For  two  days  a  letter  from  Fanny 
remained  undelivered  to  him.  Moreover,  when  he 
obtained  it  the  seal  was  broken.  He  thereupon  left 
the  house.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs  Brawne  and 
her  daughter,  compassionating  his  condition,  took 
him  to  stay  with  them,  and  a  fairly  restful  period 
ensued.  He  was  advised,  however,  to  winter  in 
Italy,  and  after  arranging  to  do  so  he  sailed  for 
Naples  accompanied  by  his  friend  Severn. 

But  the  ship  encountered  very  bad  weather,  and 
although  at  first  Keats  seemed  to  derive  some  bene- 
fit from  the  sea  air,  the  voyage,  by  reason  of  its 
very  length,  ended  by  trying  him  severely.  Only  a 
month  after  his  departure  from  England  did  he  at 
last  arrive  at  Naples,  where  he  remained  for  about 
a  fortnight,  then  proceeding  to  Rome,  which  he 
reached  in  the  middle  of  December.  He  and 
Severn  settled  in  a  house  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  during  the  next  two  months  Keats  passed 
through  successive  stages  of  delusive  improvement 
and  ominous  relapse.  He  was  attended  by  Dr, 
later  Sir,  James  Clarke;  while  his  friend  Severn 
nursed  him  devotedly,  read  to  him,  played  to  him 
in  his  better  moments,  striving  to  soothe  his 
anxious  mind,  and  watching  over  him  zealously 
whenever  the  fever  of  disease  again  prostrated  him, 
bringing  delirium  in  its  train.  There  was  no  hope 
of  recovery,  and  on  the  morning  of  February  22, 
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1821,  the  distressful  soul  of  the  poet  of  Endymion 
and  Hyperion  fled  towards  the  light.  A  few  days 
later  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  near  the  pyramid 
of  Cestius  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of  Rome.  He 
had  known  that  he  was  going,  and  upon  being 
asked  what  epitaph  should  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  had  answered  :  'Here  lies  one  whose  name  is 
writ  in  water.' 

The  old  stories  that  his  death  was  caused  by 
unjust  criticism,  such  as  that  of  Croker  in  the 
Quarterly  and  that  of  Lockhart  in  Blackwood, 
scarcely  bear  examination.  Undoubtedly  his 
nature  was  highly  sensitive,  and  he  was  chagrined 
by  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  critics  to  accord  him 
his  due,  but  he  was  fated  to  perish  of  the  same  re- 
lentless disease  which  had  carried  off  both  his 
mother  and  his  brother  Tom.  It  seems  certain, 
too,  that  his  despairing  passion  for  Fanny  Brawne 
was  a  far  greater  factor  in  hastening  his  end  than 
any  disappointment  which  he  felt  at  the  reception 
given  to  his  writings.  His  poem  Isabella,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  preceding  his  death,  shows  how 
greatly  that  passion  of  his  consumed  him.  It  is 
said  that  Fanny  was  much  affected  when  she  heard 
of  his  death,  'because  she  had  treated  him  so 
badly.'  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  she  had 
any  really  great  reason  for  self-reproach.  Her 
nature,  so  unlike  her  lover's,  may  have  been  some- 
what at  fault,  but  it  would  have  been  hard  for  her 
to  change  it.  Keats'  misfortune  was  that,  like 
many  others,  he  fixed  his  affections  on  one  who 
could  not  respond  to  them  as  he  desired.  After  his 
death  Fanny  Brawne  remained  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  sister;  and  subsequently,  after  losing  her 
mother,  who  was  burnt  to  death  through  her  dress 
catching  fire,  she  married  a  Mr  Lindon  or  Linds, 
who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  She  died  in  1 865 . 
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Two  other  names  may  be  associated  with  those 
of  Byron,  Shelley  and  Keats,  for  the  writers  who 
bore  them  belonged  in  at  least  some  degree  to  the 
same  school.  We  refer  to  Walter  Savage  Landor 
and  Bulwer  Lytton.  Byron  was  the  eldest  of  the 
trio  we  previously  mentioned,  but  Landor,  though 
he  did  not  pass  away  until  1864,  so  that  people  who 
knew  him  in  the  flesh  may  yet  well  be  living,  was 
Byron's  senior  by  some  seven  years.  His  father,  a 
medical  man,  belonged  to  an  old  family  long 
established  at  Rugeley  in  Staffordshire.  Retiring 
from  his  profession,  however,  he  settled  at  Warwick 
and  Ipsley  Court,  an  estate  belonging  to  his  second 
wife,  who  was  said  by  her  son,  in  later  years,  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  days  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Walter  Savage  Landor  first 
went  to  school  at  Knowle,  near  Warwick,  whence 
he  was  transferred  to  Rugby,  going  afterwards  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was  very  precocious, 
skilful  in  writing  Latin  verse  when  quite  a  child, 
and  also  very  self-opinionated  and  hot-tempered. 
Regarded  at  Oxford  as  a  Jacobin — it  was  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution — he  got  into  trouble  there, 
and  was  sent  down  for  a  twelvemonth.  Next,  he 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  who  wished  him  to  study 
law,  whereas  he  felt  inclined  towards  a  military 
life.  The  irascibility  of  the  young  man's  disposi- 
tion was  so  well  known,  however,  that  when  he  de- 
sired to  join  the  Warwickshire  militia  the  officers 
vetoed  his  admission.  At  last,  vowing  that  he  was 
quitting  the  paternal  roof  for  ever,  he  set  out  for 
London  to  try  his  fortunes  there.  However,  some 
members  of  the  Littelton  family  mediated  between 
him  and  his  father,  and  a  semi-reconciliation 
ensued,  nevertheless  he  continued  to  lead  an  un- 
settled, at  times  even  wandering,  life  for  some 
years. 
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He  stayed  for  a  time  in  Wales  with  his  friend 
Lord  Aylmer  of  Balrath  (co.  Meath),  who  was  of 
the  same  age  as  himself,  and  who  after  seeing  a 
great  deal  of  service  in  the  Peninsular  War  became 
Governor  General  of  Canada  from  1830  till  1835. 
This  Lord  Aylmer  (Matthew  Whitworth)  was  the 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Aylmer,  who,  after  proceed- 
ings for  crim.  con.,  married  Catherine,  the 
divorced  wife  of  a  certain  Philip  Cade  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth  of  Leybourne  in  Kent  by  a  girl  of  the 
Shelley  family,  and  the  sister  of  Charles,  Earl  of 
Whitworth.  By  her  marriage  with  Henry  Aylmer 
she  had  two  children,  Matthew  Whitworth  Aylmer, 
who  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  a  beautiful 
daughter  christened  Rose,  who  died,  when  quite 
young,  in  January  1805.  At  that  period  Landor 
was  just  thirty  years  of  age.  We  are  not  certain 
whether  there  was  any  real  love  affair  between  him 
and  Rose  Aylmer,  or  whether  they  were  simply 
united  by  ties  of  affectionate  regard,  but  it  was  of 
her  and  her  early  death  that  he  wrote  the  fine 
though  simple  lines  : 

'Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race? 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine?- 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace? — 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine! 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see; 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs, 

I  consecrate  to  thee.' 

At  the  close  of  1805  Lander's  father  died,  and 
he  afterwards  betook  himself  to  Bath,  where  he 
lived  in  a  somewhat  extravagant  fashion,  keeping  a 
carriage,  horses,  and  men  servants.  Various  love 
affairs  followed.  There  was  a  Miss  Jones  whom 
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Landor  celebrated  as  'lone/  and  a  Miss  Sophia 
Swift — subsequently  the  wife  of  a  French  Count — 
whom  he  christened  'lanthe/  inscribing  to  her  such 
verses  as  the  following  ones  : 

'I  wonder  not  that  youth  remains 
With  you,  wherever  else  she  flies. 

Where  could  she  find  such  fair  domains? 
Where  bask  beneath  such  sunny  eyes? 

Your  pleasures  spring  like  daisies  in  the  grass, 
Cut  down  and  up  again  as  blithe  as  ever, 

From  you,  lanthe,  little  troubles  pass, 
Like  little  ripples  in  a  sunny  river.' 

For  a  time  Landor  went  to  Spain  to  join  the 
Spaniards  in  their  struggle  against  Napoleon's 
forces.  On  returning  to  England  he  speculated 
none  too  wisely  in  property.  At  last,  finding  him- 
self at  Bath  again,  he  perceived  at  a  ball  there,  a 
young,  golden-haired  beauty  whom  he  at  once  de- 
clared to  be  the  nicest  girl  in  the  room,  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  determination  to  marry  her. 
Her  name  was  Julia  Thuillier,  and  her  father,  who 
was  of  Swiss  extraction,  had  been  a  banker  at 
Banbury.  But  he  had  fallen  on  evil  times,  and 
thus  his  daughter  had  no  portion.  She  appears  to 
have  been  as  much  smitten  with  Landor — who  had 
a  handsome  presence — as  he  was  with  her;  for  she 
promptly  accepted  him  after  rejecting  two  wealthy 
suitors  of  rank.  But  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  in  May,  1811,  was  soon  followed  by  disagree- 
ment and  trouble.  Landor 's  disposition  and  mode 
of  life  landed  him  in  law  suits  and  financial  diffi- 
culties, in  such  wise  that  his  personal  property  was 
seized  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
After  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  1814  he 
thought  of  going  to  live  in  France,  and  on  quarrel- 
ling with  his  wife  respecting  some  of  his  plans  in 
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that  respect,  he  sailed  thither  alone  and  almost  sur- 
reptitiously, leaving  her  ill  and  grief-stricken  at 
Jersey.  She  afterwards  joined  him  at  Tours,  but 
on  various  occasions  trouble  again  arose  between 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  respecting 
these  domestic  broils.  Some  of  those  who  knew 
Landor  best  have  said  that  he  was  always  courteous 
to  women — Armitage  Brown  averring  that  he  never 
once  heard  him  address  his  wife  in  an  ill-mannered 
way.  Further,  he  had  great  affection  for  children, 
and  was  almost  as  fond  of  dogs  as  was  Ouida,  treat- 
ing them  much  as  though  they  were  human  beings. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  Landor,  in  spite  of  his 
professed  Republicanism,  had  an  extremely  auto- 
cratic disposition.  Besides,  although  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  his  behaviour  towards  women  may 
have  been  everything  that  could  be  desired,  one 
cannot  be  certain  as  to  his  conduct  in  the  privacy 
of  his  home.  That  he  had  a  strong  temper  and  was 
apt  to  bubble  over,  even  to  explode,  at  times,  was 
shown  by  many  incidents  which  marked  his  inter- 
course with  other  people.  Moreover,  he  did  not 
believe  in  conventions,  and  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  has  well  been  described  as  child-like.  His 
wife,  whose  nature  was  of  a  very  different  type, 
could  neither  manage  him  nor  practise,  perhaps, 
the  submissiveness  which  he  expected  from  her. 

Severance  did  not  come,  however,  for  several 
years  yet.  From  France  the  Landers  went  to 
Como,  where  their  first  son*  was  born  in  March 
1818.  Later  they  settled  at  Florence,  where  Lan- 
dor momentarily  embroiled  himself  with  the 
Grand-ducal  authorities.  There  were  visits  to 
England  and  returns  to  Italy,  the  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  being  of  varying  character  until 
at  last  in  1835  they  had  a  great  quarrel  in  connex- 
ion with  which  Mrs  Landor  bitterly  reproached 

*  They  had  in  all  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
N 
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her  husband  in  the  presence  of  their  children  and  a 
friend.  A  separation  ensued,  the  wife  receiving  an 
allowance  of  ^400  a  year.  In  later  days  Landor 
became  involved  in  a  variety  of  controversies,  and 
in  1857  there  was  an  unpleasant  libel  action  in 
which  two  women  were  concerned.  The  last  period 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Florence 
in  September  1864,  being  then  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  As  a  writer,  his  high  talents  were  at  least 
akin  to  genius.  Much  of  his  verse  was  very  fine, 
and  his  Imaginary  Conversations  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  survey  of  English  literature.  With 
regard  to  his  married  life,  the  one  surprising  thing, 
perhaps,  remembering  his  disposition,  is  that  the 
separation  should  only  have  taken  place  after  the 
lapse  of  four  and  twenty  years.  Such  instances, 
however,  are  not  so  uncommon  as  some  might 
fancy,  though  it  is  pitiable  to  think  that  people  of 
mature  years,  after  bearing  with  one  another  so 
long,  should  decide  on  severance  at  a  time  when 
life's  passions  are  usually  quieted,  instead  of  going 
down  the  vale  together.  In  Lander's  case  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  passions,  his  resentments,  his 
opinions  remained  as  strong  in  his  old  age  as  they 
had  been  in  his  earlier  days. 

The  first  Lord  Lytton — he  whom  we  used  to 
call  Bulwer  Lytton — came  into  the  world  in  the 
third  year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  General  William  Earle 
Bulwer  of  Hewdon  Hall,  Norfolk,  in  which  county 
the  family  is  said  to  have  been  settled  since  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  Bulwer's  wife 
was  one  of  the  Lyttons  of  Kneb worth,  Hertford- 
shire, a  family  said  to  be  of  even  older  origin  than 
the  Bulwers,  and  first  established  in  Cheshire  and 
Derbyshire.  It  was  in  June  1798  that  Miss  Lytton 
became  the  wife  of  the  then  Colonel  Bulwer,  a  big, 
strong,  self-willed  and  somewhat  peppery  gentle- 
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man,  who  was  troubled  with  the  gout.  The  mar- 
riage was  not  altogether  to  the  bride's  fancy,  but 
her  father  had  dismissed  her  preferred  suitor,  and 
in  those  days  daughters,  whatever  they  may  now 
do,  had  to  obey  their  parents.  The  marriage  re- 
sulted in  the  birth  of  three  sons,  William,  Henry 
and  Edward.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the 
last,  the  poet  and  novelist,  though  it  is  true  that  his 
elder  brother  Henry — eventually  raised  to  the  peer- 
age as  Lord  Dallery  and  Bulwer — was  an  author 
as  well  as  a  diplomatist,  and  at  times  even  courted 
the  muse,  as  witness  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  for- 
gotten ode  on  the  death  of  Napoleon.  He  and  his 
brother  Edward  appear  to  have  derived  their 
literary  faculty  from  their  mother,  who  was  pos- 
sessed of  talent  in  that  respect. 

Edward  Bulwer,  we  are  told,  began  to  write  verse 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  at  which  age  his 
relations  already  regarded  him  as  a  prodigy.  After 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father  in  July  1807,  his 
mother  settled  in  London,  and  he  was  sent  to 
school,  at  first  in  Fulham,  and  later  at  Rotting- 
dean,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
Mr  Wallington  of  Ealing.  Highly  imaginative 
and  sensitive,  he  awoke  to  love  at  a  very  early  age, 
his  first  fancy  being  for  a  pretty  village  girl  whom 
he  saw  plaiting  straw  at  the  door  of  her  home  in 
Sussex.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  only  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  by  the  language  of  the  eyes, 
and  never  spoke  together.  But  at  Ealing  Bulwer 
met  another  young  person,  well  born  and  a  year  or 
two  older  than  himself,  says  he;  and  they  often 
strolled  about  the  fields  together.  'The  sort  of  love 
we  felt  for  each  other  I  cannot  describe,'  he  wrote 
in  after-years.  'It  was  so  unlike  the  love  of  grown- 
up people,  so  pure  that  not  one  wrong  thought  ever 
crossed  it,  and  yet  so  passionate  that  never  again 
have  I  felt,  nor  ever  again  can  I  feel,  any  emotion 
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comparable  to  the  intensity  of  its  tumultuous  ten- 
derness. .  .  .  We  were  too  much  children,  both  of 
us,  to  talk  in  set  phrase  of  marriage.  But  we  be- 
lieved, with  our  whole  hearts  and  souls,  that  we 
were  born  for  one  another,  and  that  nothing  could 
ever  separate  us.  ...  When  I  saw  her  at  a  distance 
my  heart  beat  so  violently  that  I  could  not  breathe 
without  a  painful  effort.  But  the  moment  I  heard 
her  voice  I  was  calm.  That  voice  produced 
throughout  my  whole  frame  a  strange  sensation  of 
delicious  repose.  The  whole  universe  seemed 
hushed  by  it  into  a  holy  stillness.  Comparing 
what  I  felt  then  with  all  I  have  felt  since,  I  cannot 
say  if  it  was  real  love.  Perhaps  not.  I  think  it  was 
something  infinitely  happier  and  less  earthly.  Till 
that  time  my  spirits  had  been  high  and  my  con- 
stitutional gaiety  almost  turbulent.  But  when  I 
sat  beside  her,  or  looked  into  her  soft  melancholy 
face,  or  when  I  thought  of  it  in  absence,  the  tears 
stood  in  my  eyes,  I  knew  not  why.' 

This  idyll  had  an  unhappy  ending.  One  even- 
ing when  they  met  Bulwer  gave  his  sweetheart  a 
book  which  he  had  bought  for  her  that  day  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  arranged  to  meet  again  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  the  young  lady  did  not  keep  the 
appointment,  and  some  months  afterwards  her 
lover  heard  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  marry 
another  man.  Three  years  later  she  died  after 
sending  Bulwer  a  farewell  letter  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  suffering  which  her  severance  from  him  had 
caused  her  and  of  the  constancy  of  her  affection. 
According  to  his  own  account,  this  love-episode 
'coloured  the  whole  of  his  life,'  and  imparted  to 
him  'a  disposition  to  be  alone  and  brood.'  There  is 
evidence  that,  some  time  later,  he  said  to  a  lady- 
friend  that  'love  was  dead  in  him  for  ever.'  That, 
however,  is  only  what  many  of  us  have  said  after 
the  first  disappointment  of  our  youth  or  early  man- 
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hood;  and  is,  in  most  instances,  falsified  by  after 
events. 

From  Baling  Bulwer  went  to  Cambridge,  where 
in  1825  ne  won  tne  Chancellor's  medal  by  a  poem 
on  sculpture.  During  the  long  vacation  of  the 
same  year  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  first  love,  and 
toured  through  the  Lake  Country.  To  this  period 
is  assigned  a  stay  which  he  made  with  some  gipsies, 
after  being  attracted  by  a  handsome  girl  of  that 
race  who  told  his  fortune.  He  calls  her  Mimy  in 
his  account  of  the  affair,  which  in  that  narrative  is 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  dramatic  conclusion,  as 
the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  girl's  other  admirers 
forced  him  to  quit  the  gipsy  camp.  He  continues 
as  follows  :  'I  might  have  gone  some  three  miles 
when  the  boughs  of  a  tree  overhanging  the  neigh- 
bouring wood  were  put  aside,  and  Mirny's  dark 
eyes  looked  cautiously  forth.  Presently  she  was 
by  my  side.  She  only  stood  a  minute,  holding  me 
tightly  in  her  arms,  and  looking  me  in  the  eyes,  then 
drawing  back  her  hand  and  kissing  fondly  my  face 
and  my  hands — my  very  garments.  At  last  she 
sprang  away,  and,  pointing  with  her  forefinger  to 
her  open  palm,  she  said,  "This  is  the  sorrow  fore- 
told to  me.  See,  it  begins  so  soon,  and  goes  on  to 
the  end  of  life  ! ' ' — '  'No,  no,  Mimy  !  You  have  pro- 
mised we  shall  meet  again." — "Ha,  ha !  a  gipsy's 
screech."  She  darted  back  into  the  wood.  I  fol- 
lowed her,  but  in  vain.  From  that  day  to  this,  I 
have  never  seen,  never  heard  of  her.  I  have  sought 
gipsies  to  inquire  after  her  fate,  but  one  told  me  one 
thing,  one  another.  I  know  it  not.  Probably  she 
was  consoled  sooner  than  my  vain  young  heart  sup- 
posed, and  broke  the  tile  [the  gipsy  marriage-rite] 
with  one  of  her  kin.  How,  even  if  we  met  again, 
should  I  ever  recognize  her?  Gipsy  beauty  fades 
so  soon — fades  like  all  illusion  and  all  romance.' 

There  is  certainly  nothing  at  all  impossible  in 
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any  part  of  Bulwer's  story,  but  it  is,  we  feel,  rather 
too  appr$t6,  as  the  French  say,  to  be  accepted  as  an 
absolutely  genuine  statement  of  facts.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  for  a  man  of  poetic  temperament  to 
pen  a  plain  unvarnished  record  of  a  love  affair ;  his 
very  nature  impels  him  to  endow  it  with  romantic 
features  which  it  may  never  have  possessed.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  little  affectation  about  Lytton. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  man  in  anything 
which  he  wrote  about  himself.  To  use  yet  another 
French  expression,  he  was  always  posing  for  the 
gallery,  and  whenever  he  portrayed  himself  it  was 
not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  desired  others  to 
picture  him. 

We  now  come  to  another  curious  episode  in 
Bulwer  Lytton 's  career,  a  so-called  flirtation  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  This  is  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  when  Bulwer  was  about  one 
and  twenty,  that  is  in  1824  or  1825.  ^n  connexion 
with  the  affair,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  a 
few  other  dates.  Lady  Caroline  was  born  at  the 
end  of  November,  1785,  so  that  she  was  about  forty 
years  old  in  1824-5,  an^  na^  been  married  since 
1805.  Her  affair  with  Byron  dated  from  1812.  It 
was  in  July  1824  that  she  met  his  funeral  on  its  way 
to  Newstead,  and  received  a  shock  from  which  she 
is  said  never  to  have  really  recovered.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  Bulwer's  account  of  her  must 
apply  to  an  earlier  date.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Lady  Caroline  flirted  with  anybody  after  the 
funeral  incident;  and  we  incline  to  the  view  that 
either  the  accounts  of  Bulwer's  intimacy  with  her 
— an  intimacy  admitted  to  have  been  brief — are 
highly  exaggerated,  or  else  that  the  chronology  of 
the  affair  is  wrong.  It  is  because  some  people  are 
so  fond  of  shirking  dates,  that  so  many  errors  occur 
in  biographical  and  historical  writings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825  Bulwer  went  to  Paris, 
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where  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain 
were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  where  he  achieved 
great  social  success,  precisely,  perhaps,  by  reason 
of  the  artificial  side  of  his  nature.  He  was,  we 
know,  a  great  dandy — and  remembering  certain 
passages  of  arms  between  him  and  Tennyson,,  there 
is  a  line  in  the  latter's  Maud,  about  a  'curled  and 
oiled  Assyrian  bull,'  which  has  often  made  us  think 
of  Bulwer.  Apart  from  being  a  dandy,  however,  he 
was — as  became  the  son  of  a  British  general — a 
good  rider,  fencer,  and  boxer — accomplishments 
which  also  tended  to  procure  for  him  social  success. 

Returning  from  Paris  in  April  1826,  he  was  in- 
troduced in  a  London  drawing-room  to  a  young 
lady  of  four  and  twenty  who,  with  the  advantage  of 
great  beauty,  combined  a  lively  disposition  and  con- 
siderable wit.  Her  name  was  Rosina  Doyle 
Wheeler,  and  she  was  of  Irish  parentage.  Her 
father,  it  seems,  belonged  to  the  petty  squirearchy 
of  the  distressful  isle,  and  was  an  improvident, 
spendthrift  individual,  who  when  no  more  than 
seventeen  years  of  age  had  married  a  girl  of  fifteen . 
After  the  latter  had  given  birth  to  half-a-dozen 
children — four  sons  and  two  daughters — she  and 
her  husband  made  up  their  minds  to  separate,  and 
whilst  the  latter  remained  in  Ireland,  the  former 
betook  herself  with  her  daughters  to  Guernsey, 
where  an  uncle  of  hers,  General  Sir  John  Doyle, 
who  had  achieved  fame  in  Egypt  in  Napoleon's 
time,  was  Governor.  However,  Mrs  Wheeler,  who 
had  a  temper,  fell  out  with  her  uncle  even  as  she 
had  fallen  out  with  her  husband,  and  quitting 
Guernsey  she  betook  herself  to  Caen,  where  her 
daughters  were  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
socialism  and  free-thought. 

Rosina  quitted  her  mother  when  she  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  going  to  Ireland  under  the 
pretext  that  she  wished  to  see  her  father,  she  took 
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up  her  residence  with  a  middle-aged  friend,  a  Miss 
Greene,  to  whom  she  confessed  that  the  real  reason 
of  her  journey  was  'to  follow  a  young  officer  who 
had  been  an  admirer  of  hers  in  England,  and  whose 
regiment  had  been  ordered  to  Ireland.'  Miss 
Greene,  by  the  way,  duly  noted  the  'impassioned 
manner*  in  which  Rosina  kissed  the  aforesaid 
young  officer's  letters,  which  she  always  'carried 
in  her  bosom.'  Rosina's  grandson,  the  present 
Earl  of  Lytton,  says  of  her  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  his  grandfather  :  'To  new  acquain- 
tances her  unconventionality  and  the  liveliness  of 
her  conversation  were  irresistible,  but  a  closer  in- 
timacy disclosed  an  absence  of  dignity  in  her  nature 
and  a  want  of  respect  either  for  herself  or  others. 
At  the  same  time,  the  indulgence  of  a  rather 
malicious  humour  and  the  constant  straining  after 
comic  effects,  though  they  enlivened  an  occasional 
conversation,  became  wearisome  and  irritating  to 
live  with.'  The  soundness  of  that  last  remark  may 
well  be  admitted  when  one  remembers  that  the  man 
with  whom  Rosina  Wheeler  had  to  live  was  one  so 
affectedly  dignified  and  aristocratic  as  Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Rosina,  no  doubt,  was  somewhat  vulgar,  even  as 
she  declared  her  own  father  to  be — a  remark  im- 
puted to  her  almost  as  a  crime,  though  it  simply 
bore  witness  to  her  frankness  with  a  friend  (Miss 
Greene)  and  the  accuracy  of  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Her  father  and  herself  did  not  get  on  to- 
gether when  they  met  again  after  the  lapse  of  man}' 
years,  and  he  eventually  disinherited  her  in  favour 
of  her  younger  sister,  the  result  being,  that,  as  she 
was  also  at  loggerheads  with  her  mother,  Rosina 
went  to  live  with  a  grand-uncle  in  London.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  first  met  Bulwer  Lytton 
at  some  receptions  given  by  a  Miss  Benger  and  a 
Miss  Spence.  Samuel  Carter  Hall  saw  them  to- 
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gether  at  the  latter's  residence,  and  mentions  that 
Bulwer  scarcely  stirred  from  the  young  lady's  side 
during  the  whole  evening.  He  took  note  of  Bul- 
wer's  aristocratic  bearing,  and  Miss  Wheeler's 
liveliness,  vivacity,  beauty,  and  grace  of  motion. 
But,  says  he,  'it  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  .  .  . 
something  which  gave  disquieting  intimations  con- 
cerning the  spirit  that  looked  out  from  her  brilliant 
eyes,  that  he  who  wooed  her  would  probably  be  a 
happier  man  if  content  to  regard  her  as  we  do  some 
beautiful  caged  wild  creature  of  the  woods — at  a 
safe  and  secured  distance.* 

Bulwer,  with  his  impulsive,  impressionable, 
passionate  nature  took  no  heed  of  any  such  signs 
as  Hall  mentions.  He  was  soon  absolutely  infatu- 
ated with  Rosina,  and  eager  to  marry  her.  But  his 
mother  disapproved  of  the  match,  and  also  thought 
him  too  young  to  marry.  He  was,  indeed,  at  this 
time  only  about  three  and  twenty  years  old,  and  as 
he  had  inherited  merely  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
a  year  from  his  father,  he  was  chiefly  dependent 
on  his  mother,  who,  as  heiress  of  the  Lytton 
estates,  had  the  free  disposal  of  them.  To  a  man  of 
a  calculating  disposition,  that  consideration  would 
have  been  paramount,  but  one  may  well  say  of 
Bulwer  Lytton  that  there  was  nothing  sordid  in  his 
nature.  He  therefore  prosecuted  his  suit.  When 
his  mother  met  Rosina,  however,  she  at  once  con- 
ceived a  great  dislike  for  her,  and  became  streng- 
thened in  her  opposition  to  the  proposed  marriage. 
On  her  side,  Miss  Wheeler,  who,  whatever  might 
be  urged  against  her,  was  at  least  remarkably  in- 
telligent, foresaw  the  possibility  of  future  trouble 
should  Bulwer,  against  his  mother's  wishes,  persist 
in  his  resolution  to  make  her  his  wife.  She  wrote 
to  him  saying  that  both  he  and  his  mother  would 
end  by  hating  her,  should  she  stand  between  him 
and  the  prospects  of  a  career  which  was  already 
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opening  so  brilliantly.  Bulwer,  however,  would 
accept  no  warning.  In  replying  to  Rosina's  note  he 
exclaimed  :  'Hate  you,  Rosina !  At  this  moment 
the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  my  heart  beats  audibly ! 
can  these  signs  of  love  ever  turn  into  hatred?' 

Nevertheless,  Mrs  Bulwer's  opposition  to  the 
marriage  continued.  She  was  displeased  with 
Rosina's  unconventional  manners  and  disposition, 
and  viewed  her  family  history  with  great  distrust. 
Confronted  by  his  mother's  opposition,  Bulwer 
suggested  to  his  inamorata  that  they  should  wait 
until  it  could  be  overcome.  That,  however,  might 
mean  a  delay  of  several  years,  and  in  reality  neither 
Bulwer  nor  Rosina  wished  to  wait  at  all.  There 
was,  however,  a  brief  breaking-off  of  the  engage- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  usual  tears  and  re- 
proaches. Then  not  unnaturally  Rosina  fell  ill, 
and  Bulwer,  on  hearing  of  it,  hastened  back  to  her, 
and  they  became  reconciled  and  re-engaged.  An 
hour  of  weakness  followed,  and,  so  far  as  Rosina's 
reputation  was  concerned  marriage  then  became  a 
necessity. 

Mrs  Bulwer,  however,  still  continued  obdurate. 
Neither  her  son's  letters  nor  his  interviews  with 
her  tended  to  break  down  her  opposition,  and  thus 
it  was  without  her  consent  that  on  August  29,  1827, 
Bulwer  made  Rosina  Wheeler  his  wife.  On  June 
17  in  the  following  year  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter who  received  the  Christian  names  of  Emily 
Elizabeth.* 

The  young  couple  settled  at  first  at  Woodcote 
House  near  Reading  and  Pangbourne,  and  al- 
though their  joint  resources  amounted  to  only 
^280  a  year — the  ^80  being  an  allowance  made  to 
Rosina — they  there  kept  a  carriage,  saddle  as  well 
as  carriage  horses,  and  entertained  friends  as 
though  they  possessed  an  income  of  quite  three 

*  She  died  on  April  29,  1848. 
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thousand  pounds.  Mrs  Bulwer  had  deprived  her 
son  of  the  annual  allowance  of  £1,000  which  she 
had  previously  made  him,  and  he  could  only  hope 
to  pay  his  way  by  sedulous  literary  labour,  for 
which,  on  the  whole,  he  was  fairly  well  remuner- 
ated, as  his  popularity  as  an  author  rapidly  in- 
creased. It  is  true  that  his  eldest  brother  offered  to 
assist  him  pecuniarily  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
but  he  rejoined  proudly  and  gallantly  :  'No,  I  incur 
this  step  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  Rosina 
is  prepared  with  me  to  run  the  risk  of  poverty.  To 
use  the  vulgar  phrase,  as  I  bake  so  will  I  brew.' 

The  first  two  years  of  Bulwer's  married  life  are 
described  by  his  grandson  as  a  period  of  'compara- 
tive domestic  happiness.'  Rosina 's  friend,  Miss 
Greene,  visited  Wood  cote  House  and  referred  to 
its  young  mistress  as  'the  finest  and  handsomest 
woman  I  ever  saw  (except  her  mother).  She  was 
most  beautifully  dressed  and  very  much  improved, 
both  in  appearance  and  manner.  .  .  .  We  came  down 
to  a  dinner  of  every  rarity  of  the  season,  served  in 
the  most  superior  style,  she  taking  the  head  of  the 
table  most  gracefully.  Her  whole  object  seemed 
to  be  to  save  her  husband  trouble,  and  she  attended 
to  every  thought,  word  and  deed  of  his.  Upon  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance,  I  was  not  surprised  at 
her  devoted  attention,  and  thought  he  well  deserved 
it.' 

It  was  not  long  after  that  visit  that  Mrs  Bulwer 
gave  birth  to  the  daughter  whom  we  previously 
mentioned.  It  appears  that  the  young  mother 
could  not  suckle  her  babe,  and  according  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Lytton  'her  maternal  instincts'  for 
this  child  never  revived.  In  later  years  Emily 
Bulwer  became  the  cause  of  one  of  her  parents' 
most  bitter  quarrels.  The  first  clouds  which  arose 
between  them  were,  however,  undoubtedly,  the  out- 
come of  the  zealous  unremitting  labour  to  which 
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Bulwer  had  to  devote  his  days.  His  wife  com- 
plained that  he  disappeared  after  breakfast  and 
was  never  seen  again  till  dinner-time,  absorbed  as 
he  was  for  many  long  hours  in  the  literary  work 
which  had  become  imperative  by  reason  of  his  fin- 
ancial position.  The  present  Earl  of  Lytton  tells 
us  that  his  grandfather  was  inclined  by  nature  to  be 
economical,  even  parsimonious,  but  that  in  those 
early  days  of  his  married  life  he  was  anxious  to 
provide  his  wife  with  every  comfort  and  enjoyment 
quite  regardless  of  cost.  He  made  her  many  hand- 
some presents,  and  she  reciprocated  by  buying  him 
a  rich  plated  service  and  a  gold  toilette  'which  he 
had  long  wished  for,  but  which,  of  course,  he  denied 
himself  as  he  does  everything  else.'  As  these  pur- 
chases had  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  joint  means  of 
the  Bulwers,  it  follows  that  the  husband's  task  of 
paying  'his  way  through  the  world  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end,  owing  no  man  anything,'  was  by 
no  means  alleviated.  Moreover,  he  left  his  wife  to 
manage,  or  rather  mismanage,  the  establishment, 
although  she  had  never  received  any  practical 
training  in  household  duties.  For  the  rest,  the 
present  Lord  Lytton  writes  :  'The  choice  of  their 
scale  of  living  was  his  [Bulwer 's]  choice;  he  de- 
liberately taught  her  to  cover  poverty  by  extrava- 
gance, and  whilst  he  wasted  himself  in  heroic  lab- 
ours to  earn  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses, 
he  was  at  no  pains  to  teach  her  the  value  of  the 
money  which  was  so  hardly  earned.' 

Before  very  long  overwork,  bad  management, 
frequent  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  poverty 
did  their  work.  As  we  all  know,  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door  love  flies  out  of  the  window. 
Bulwer's  mother,  so  his  grandson  tells  us,  was 
largely  responsible  for  what  ensued.  She  had  at 
first  refused  to  countenance  the  marriage  in  any 
way,  refused  to  see  her  son  or  even  to  hold  any 
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direct  communication  with  him.  Again,  she  re- 
fused to  let  him  take  care  of  her  when  she  fell  ill; 
and  on  receiving  from  him  a  letter  informing  her 
of  the  birth  of  his  daughter  she  left  it  unanswered. 
Thus,  some  eighteen  months  went  by  without  the 
feud  abating.  At  last,  however,  they  met,  and  one 
result  thereof  was  that  Mrs  Bulwer  restored  to  her 
son  his  former  allowance  of  j£i,ooo  a  year.  But 
when  he  and  his  wife  went  to  live  in  Hertford  Street 
in  London  (1829)  n^s  Bother  refused  to  visit  them 
or  even  to  recognize  the  marriage.  Remonstrances 
ensued,  and  she  was  eventually  prevailed  upon  to 
call  in  Hertford  Street  where  she  met  Rosina.  But 
the  reception  she  received  was  not  in  her  opinion, 
sufficiently  effusive,  and  a  little  later,  when  her  son 
was  with  her  at  Kneb worth,  she  complained  to  him 
about  it,  and  went  on  to  use  words  'which  implied 
that  she  was  "maintaining"  his  wife.*  Bulwer 
was  stung  by  that  taunt,  left  the  house,  wrote  his 
mother  a  long  letter  of  reproach,  and  refused  to 
take  her  allowance. 

During  the  next  few  years  affectionate  relations 
were  gradually  resumed,  and  there  were  occasions 
when  Mrs  Bulwer  even  treated  her  daughter-in- 
law  kindly;  but  it  was  some  time  before  Bulwer  re- 
covered his  allowance.  Yet  his  establishment  in 
Hertford  Street  was  costing  him  ^3,000  a  year,  to 
provide  which  amount  of  money  he  had  to  work 
incessantly.  His  literary  activity  was  certainly 
prodigious,  and  though  an  author's  work  must  only 
be  definitely  judged  by  results,  and  not  by  the  diffi- 
culties attending  its  composition,  one  may  well  take 
some  account  of  Bulwer's  circumstances  at  this 
period  of  his  career. 

His  labours  naturally  reacted  on  his  relations 
with  his  wife.  When  Miss  Greene  visited  the 
house  in  Hertford  Street  she  saw  'no  appearance 
of  ...  family  sociability,  as  Mr  Bulwer  always 
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breakfasted  alone  in  his  library, '  and  'never  dined 
at  home  unless  there  was  company.'  Under  the 
strain  which  he  imposed  upon  himself,  'his  nerves,' 
says  his  grandson,  'became  highly  irritable,  and 
he  was  subject  to  violent  outburst  of  temper.  The 
most  trivial  incidents  would  give  rise  to  angry  re- 
criminations and  humiliating  scenes,  and  these  in 
turn  were  followed  by  the  keenest  remorse  and  pas- 
sionate self-reproaches.  Fighting  always  against 
time,  every  hindrance  and  interruption  was  a  provo- 
cation, and  petty  household  worries  were  magnified 
into  serious  grievances.  In  the  crowded,  fevered 
life  he  was  leading  his  wife  had  no  place.  When  he 
was  not  actually  writing  or  meditating  in  prepara- 
tion for  it  he  sought  recreation  and  mental  stimulus 
in  the  society  of  those  whose  presence  and  conver- 
sation helped  to  break  the  monotony  of  his  per- 
petual drudgery.  Thus,  he  either  dined  out  or  in- 
vited others  to  his  own  table  whose  tastes  and  in- 
terests were  most  congenial  to  his  own.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  he  felt  that  his  wife  took  no  interest  in 
his  work  and  was  unsympathetic  to  his  friends. 
Little  by  little  they  drifted  apart.  They  seldom 
met,  and  when  they  were  together  his  nervous  irrit- 
ability vented  itself  at  every  unwelcome  circum- 
stance in  complaints  or  taunts  or  fits  of  anger.  At 
first  Mrs  Bulwer  exercised  great  forbearance.  To 
harsh  words  and  unjust  reproaches  she  returned 
meek  replies.  She  was  studious  to  please  him,  and 
endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  anticipate  his 
wishes.  Her  attitude  increased  his  gratitude  and 
devotion  to  her,  and  he  reproached  himself  bitterly 
whenever  he  realized  that  he  had  wronged  her ;  but 
the  pangs  of  conscience  only  added  to  his  mental 
strain,  and  the  exigencies  of  his  daily  existence 
left  him  no  time  to  make  amends.  Their  quarrels 
were  followed  by  reconciliation  and  apologies,  but 
each  one  left  a  scar  behind  upon  the  delicate  sur- 
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face  of  their  affections,  which  served  to  remind 
them  of  the  wounds  by  which  their  love  was  being 
gradually  destroyed.' 

Thus  matters  went  gradually  from  bad  to  worse. 
After  spending  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1833  at 
Naples  they  returned  to  England  in  the  ensuing 
spring,  when  their  quarrels  became  more  and  more 
serious.  For  the  details  of  the  final  rupture  the 
reader  must  turn  to  the  present  Earl  of  Lytton's 
able  biography  of  his  grandfather,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  repeatedly.*  Here  we  will 
merely  say  that  the  Bulwers  decided  to  live  apart, 
and  that  a  legal  separation  ensued  in  April  1836. 
At  first  the  children, — Miss  Emily  Bulwer,  and 
her  brother  the  future  first  Earl  of  Lytton  ('Owen 
Meredith ')f — lived  with  their  mother;  but  they 
were  both  taken  from  her  in  1838.  Mrs  Bulwer's 
after-life  became  a  tragedy.  She  brooded  over  all 
sorts  of  wrongs,  some  of  which  may  well  have  ex- 
isted only  in  her  imagination.  Her  husband  al- 
lowed her  ^400  a  year,  but  she  was  nearly  always 
in  the  neediest  circumstances,  partly  because  she 
wasted  money  on  lawsuits  against  him.  For  some 
years  the  attacks  which  she  made  on  Bulwer  were 
incessant.  She  wrote  a  novel  called  Cheveley  or 
the  Man  of  Honour,  of  which  she  made  him  the 
villain,  she  publicly  denounced  him  to  an  election 
crowd  at  Hertford,  and  indulged  in  yet  other  ex- 
travagant actions,  inspired  by  a  crazy  kind  of  re- 
sentment. At  last,  in  June  1858  (soon  after  the 
Hertford  affair)  she  was  momentarily  placed  under 
restraint  as  an  insane  person.  There  was  some 
public  criticism  of  this  proceeding,  but  its  propriety 
was  upheld  by  Dr  Forbes  Winslow  and  Dr  Conolly. 

*  Life  of  Edward  Bulwer  y  first  Lord  Lytton,       By  the   Earl  of 
Lytton.     Macmillan  &  Co.      2  vols. 
t  Born  November  8,  1831, 
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In  the  end,  Lady  Bulwer*  was  taken  to  France  by 
her  son,  who  stated  that  his  father  had  enjoined  on 
him  to  make  every  arrangement  for  her  welfare 
and  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury.  Her  debts  were  paid  and  her  allowance  was 
continued,  nevertheless  she  still  continued  to  assail 
her  husband's  character,  repeatedly  accusing  him 
of  infidelity,  personal  violence  and  other  odious 
offences. 

There  were  doubtless  faults  upon  both  sides; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rupture  between  them 
was  in  no  slight  degree  the  aftermath  of  the  elder 
Mrs  Bulwer 's  behaviour  towards  her  son.  At  the 
time  of  the  separation  she  certainly  tried  to  prevent 
it,  then  repenting  perhaps  of  her  earlier  behaviour. 
Further,  by  way,  possibly,  of  atonement  for  her 
previous  harshness,  she  bequeathed  not  only  her 
Knebworth  property  but  also  the  greater  part  of 
her  personal  fortune  to  this  youngest  son  of  hers, 
who  in  spite  of  every  difference  had  remained  her 
favourite.  He,  as  we  know,  did  not  allow  his  do- 
mestic misfortunes  to  overcome  his  industry  and 
energy.  Both  as  author  and  politician  he  worked 
till  the  last.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  old  when 
he  died  at  Torquay  in  January  1873.  As  for  his 
unhappy  widow,  she  lingered  until  March  1882, 
when  she  passed  away  at  Sydenham. 

*  At  this  date  her  husband  had  been  created  a  baronet. 


VI 

POETS   OF   RECENT   DAYS 

SOME  of  the  poets  mentioned  in  our  last  chapter — 
such  as  Landor  and  Bulwer  Lyttou — lived  during 
many  years  of  the  so-called  Victorian  period ;  but 
we  now  come  to  those  who  are  more  particularly 
associated  with  the  longest  reign  in  our  history. 
They  include  a  few  men  such  as  Tennyson  whose 
earlier  work  was  done  before  Victoria  came  to  the 
throne,  and  there  is  one  Thomas  Barham  whose 
Ingoldsby  Legends  date  from  the  very  year  after 
her  accession.  Long  as  was  the  Queen's  term  of 
sovereignty,  and  numerous  as  were  the  men  who 
then  arose  to  distinction  or  eminence,  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  age  would  form  a  considerable 
section  of  the  present  volume.  But  we  propose  to 
deal  with  it  somewhat  briefly.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  still  so  near  to  us  that  in  regard  to  the  particular 
subject  which  we  have  taken  as  our  theme  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  write  frankly  and  fully;  and  secondly,  ex- 
cepting in  regard  to  just  a  few  writers,  there  is  little 
of  particular  interest  or  importance  to  be  said  re- 
specting the  love  affairs  of  the  Victorian  period.  We 
come  now,  indeed,  to  an  age  of  greater  decorum 
than  any  of  those  which  we  have  hitherto  passed. 
Romance  may  still  be  found  in  it,  but  romance 
generally  exempt  from  many  of  the  features  which 
have  previously  thrust  themselves  on  our  attention ; 
for,  following  the  example  of  the  Throne,  the  men 
who  then  played  prominent  parts  in  literature,  led, 
broadly  speaking,  cleaner  lives  than  did  their  fore- 
O  ** 
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runners.  This  is,  we  fear,  precisely  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  the  Victorian  era  is  held  in  con- 
tempt by  some  of  the  alleged  lights  of  this  present- 
day  Age  of  Revolt.  There  are  some  writers  of  these 
times  who  cannot  find  hard  enough  things  to  say 
respecting  the  Victorian  period.  Among  the  least 
insidious  charges  which  they  bring  against  it  are 
hypocrisy,  conventionality  and  mediocrity.  Others 
associate  its  literature  with  its  mahogany  and 
horse-hair  furniture  and  generally  speaking  the 
choice  spirits  of  to-day  hold  it  in  contempt.  One 
may  well  ask  however  what  our  latter-day  writers 
have  to  offer  us  in  exchange  for  its  methods.  There 
is  certainly  a  spirit  of  revolt  abroad  among  our 
younger  men,  but  what  have  they  given  us  as  yet, 
and  what  judging  by  the  signs  of  the  times  are  they 
likely  to  give  us  in  the  future?  If  the  increasing 
current  of  rebellion  which  has  set  in  is  to  lead  us  to 
another  Renaissance,  such  as  that  which  threw  off 
the  shackles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  well  and  good;  but 
so  far,  at  any  rate,  we  see  no  indication  of  any  such 
thing  happening.  In  some  branches  of  literature 
there  is  certainly  more  outspokenness  than  there  was 
during  the  Victorian  period  and  with  this  on  the 
whole  we  are  not  inclined  to  quarrel  for  it  is  not 
right  that  literature  should  be  subservient  to  the 
alleged  interests  of  any  Young  Person  or  thousands 
of  Young  Persons.  They,  by  the  way,  are  nowa- 
days well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves;  and  are, 
indeed,  advancing  towards  complete  emancipation 
more  rapidly  than  is  perhaps  good  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Further,  if  we  turn  to  the  alleged 
mediocrity  of  the  Victorian  age,  what  was  it  in 
comparison  with  the  wide-spread  mediocrity  of  the 
present  hour?  This  is  observable  both  in  poetry 
and  in  prose.  We  still  have  a  few  sweet,  a  few 
fairly  powerful  singers.  There  are  still  just  a  few 
novelists  who  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
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crowd.  But  as  regards  all  the  rest  how  vast  is  the 
ocean  of  mediocrity ! 

On  the  other  hand  our  period  is  perhaps  more 
exacting  than  any  of  its  forerunners.  The  critical 
mind  demands  a  higher  standard  of  merit.  A  con- 
siderable percentage  of  our  present-day  writers 
who  scarcely  emerge  from  the  throng  would  have 
been  accounted  distinguished  in  the  past.  While 
we  have  more  writers  than  we  ever  had  before — 
who  cannot  write,  or  who  does  not  think  that  he 
can  write,  in  these  present  times  ? — we  also  have, 
on  the  whole,  an  improved  average  of  merit.  At 
the  same  time  fewer  and  fewer  works  stand  out 
prominently  among  the  vast  number  which  pour 
from  the  press  well-nigh  every  day  in  the  year. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  men  have  been  writing 
for  so  many  and  many  centuries  that  every  theme 
which  can  engage  an  author's  attention  has  become 
more  or  less  hackneyed.  Nowadays  there  is  less 
possibility  of  originality  than  there  ever  was. 
Those  who  still  seek  it  fall,  for  the  most  part,  either 
into  the  grotesque  or  the  inept.  Others,  forgoing 
the  search,  concentrate  their  attention  on  form, 
style,  fondly  imagining  that  this  will  save  their  work 
from  oblivion.  Yet  surely  there  is  nothing  that 
ages  so  rapidly  as  style.  That  of  yesterday  is 
already  more  or  less  archaic.  That  of  to-day  will 
have  a  like  fate  a  few  years  hence.  Like  the  world 
itself  our  language  is  not  a  being  but  a  becoming, 
subject  to  incessant  change.  In  a  sense  old  styles 
may  be  said  to  live,  but  it  is  only  for  a  select  few — 
those  who  are  connoisseurs  in  curiosities. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  our  literature 
to-day,  there  is  perhaps  one  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  despair  of  its  future.  While  admitting 
that  many  themes  are  so  hackneyed  that  the  reader 
turns  from  them  almost  despairingly,  assuredly 
there  are  new  ones  coming — coming  in  the  train 
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of  our  period's  chief  feature,  Science.  Her  achieve- 
ments, so  many  of  which  tend  to  social  change, 
progress,  reform,  are  bound  to  react  on  literature 
in  a  steadily  increasing  degree.  They  will  end  by 
changing  the  trend  of  our  lives,  the  current  of  our 
thoughts,  they  will  enlarge  our  vista  of  the  uni- 
verse and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  Things  which 
appear  important  to-day  will  become  insignificant, 
and  some  to  which  we  now  give  little  heed  will  be 
foremost  in  our  minds.  As  this  comes  to  pass,  so 
must  literature  undergo  an  evolution. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unpardonable  digression  in  a  book  of  this  descrip- 
tion. If  so  we  can  only  tender  our  humble  apolo- 
gies to  the  reader.  Let  us  now  return  to  our  sub- 
ject, but  before  dealing  with  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  our  Victorian  poets,  we  will  glance 
across  the  Atlantic  and  say  something  of  a  few 
American  writers.  The  first  name  that  occurs  to 
us  is  that  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  who 
was  long  as  popular  in  England  as  he  has  always 
been  in  his  own  country.  The  present  writer  re- 
members with  some  satisfaction  that  his  father  was 
one  of  the  foremost  of  those  who  helped  to  make 
Longfellow  known  in  Great  Britain,  this  being 
accomplished  by  means  of  those  editions  of  his 
poems  which  Birket  Foster  illustrated  so  charm- 
ingly.* Longfellow  came  of  an  excellent  stock  and 
was  born  at  Portland  in  Maine  on  February  27, 
1807.  As  he  grew  up  he  gave  evidence  of  a  very 
charming  disposition.  At  school  he  contracted 
what  was  to  become  a  life-long  friendship  with 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  On  receiving  a  conditional 
offer  of  a  professorship  of  modern  languages  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Boston,  he  made,  in  1826,  his 
first  European  tour,  visiting  France,  Spain  (where 

*  Foster's  drawings  were  engraved  by  Henry  Vizetelly,  though 
not  in  business  as  a  publisher  at  the  time,  really  initiated  these  editions. 
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he  became  acquainted  with  Washington  Irving), 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  diligently  studied  both 
the  languages  and  the  literature  of  those  countries. 
In  1831  he  made  a  first  happy  marriage,  his  wife 
being  a  Miss  Mary  Potter,  of  Portland,  like  him- 
self. On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1835  she  accom- 
panied him,  but  whilst  they  were  in  Holland  she 
fell  ill  and  died.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  her 
and  her  death  proved  a  heavy  blow  which  his  reli- 
gious feelings  helped  him  to  sustain.  It  is  claimed 
by  his  biographers  that  his  loss  proved  a  turning- 
point  in  his  life.  'His  sweet  emotional  nature,' 
says  Professor  Trent,  'was  deeply  stirred,  his  sym- 
pathies were  unlocked;  he  wrote  to  relieve  himself, 
and  succeeded  in  relieving  the  feelings  of  others.' 
We  need  not  follow  him  through  his  professional 
duties  at  Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  nor  his  European 
tours  in  1842  and  1868,  on  which  last  occasion  we 
saw  him  in  Paris.  His  extremely  sentimental  ro- 
mance Hyperion,  which  Foster  illustrated,  the 
writer's  father  again  engraving  the  drawings, 
voiced  Longfellow's  sadness  as  a  young  widower, 
but  in  June  1843,  that  is  four  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Hyperion,  he  found  consolation  in  a  se- 
cond marriage.  His  bride  was  Frances  Appleton, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton  of  Boston, 
and  they  had  first  met  as  far  back  as  1836  when 
both  were  in  Switzerland.  Longfellow's  first  wife 
had  borne  him  no  children,  but  the  second  gave 
birth  to  five,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  She 
was  a  woman  of  high  character  and  very  consider- 
able beauty,  with  dignity  of  presence.  She  brought 
with  her,  moreover,  a  dowry  which  quite  freed 
Longfellow  from  pecuniary  cares,  and  she  became 
a  devoted  helpmeet.  After  eighteen  years  of  happy 
married  life,  however,  they  were  severed  by  a 
tragic  accident.  Mrs  Longfellow  perished  by  fire 
and  her  husband  was  painfully  affected  by  her  loss. 
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Religion  and  principle  again  came  to  his  help,  how- 
ever; he  took  up  his  pen  once  more  and  continued 
to  write  verse  of  varying  merit  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  March  1882.  That  he  was  a  most 
gracious  man  is  well  known  and  universally  ad- 
mitted. As  a  poet  he  had  his  deficiencies.  'His 
imagination,'  says  Professor  Trent,  'was  not 
powerful,  his  fancy  was  not  exquisite,  his  intellect 
was  not  remarkably  strong.'  Yet  some  of  his  verse 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  more  or  less  emotional 
minds;  and  his  successive  bereavements  inspired 
him  with  truly  touching  poems,  such  for  instance 
as  that  on  Resignation  with  its  well-known  consol- 
ing stanza  : 

'There  is  no  Death!    What  seems  so  is  transition; 

The  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death.' 

Emerson  the  transcendent alist,  who  may  also  be 
accounted  a  poet,  was  born  at  Boston  in  May  1803, 
his  father  being  a  Unitarian  minister  with  some 
literary  gifts.  Emerson's  life  proved  virtually  un- 
eventful. Like  Longfellow  he  was  twice  married, 
first  in  1829  t°  Miss  Ellen  Louisa  Tucker,  who 
died  in  1832,  and  secondly  in  1835  to  Miss  Lydia 
Jackson,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  until  he 
died,  just  a  month  later  than  Longfellow,  in  1882. 
He  exercised  very  great  influence  on  his  genera- 
tion, which  he  instructed  in  self-reliance,  patriot- 
ism and  hope.  Thousands  sought  his  guidance, 
and  he  ranks  as  the  most  original  of  American 
poets,  thinkers  and  seers.  Some  of  his  lines  are 
famous.  Nobody  can  forget  the  fine  hymn  which 
he  wrote  on  an  anniversary  of  the  Concord  fight, 
the  hymn  containing  the  lines  : 

'Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.' 
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There  are  also  impressive  passages  in  his  Volun- 
taries, as  when  he  wrote  : 

'So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 

The  youth  replies  /  can.' 

Again  there  is  the  Terminus  which  he  wrote  in 
1866: 

'It  is  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  sail, 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail, 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve,  obeyed  at  prime.' 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  of  Quaker  ancestry  and 
the  son  of  a  petty  Massachusetts  farmer  never  mar- 
ried, but  his  charming  poem  Memories  indicates 
that  love  was  not  unknown  to  him  at  one  period  of 
his  life.  His  affections  however  were  largely  con- 
centrated on  his  sister  Elizabeth,  a  very  accom- 
plished woman,  who  died  in  1864.  He  paid  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  her  memory  in  his  poem  Snow- 
bound, and  lived,  says  Professor  Trent  'the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  with  a  fortitude  based  upon  his 
simple  faith  and  cheered  by  the  love  not  merely  of 
relations  and  friends,  but  of  a  large  public  not  con- 
fined to  his  native  land/ 

Among  Whittier 's  contemporaries  was  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  another  Massachusetts  poet  as 
well  as  a  medical  man  and  a  professor  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  In  1840  he  married  Amelia  Lee,  the 
daughter  of  a  judge,  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
very  happy  together.  More  interest  attaches  to 
James  Russell  Lowell,  another  New  Englander, 
born  in  1819.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  girl,  Maria  White, 
whom  he  married  after  five  years'  courtship.  A 
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good  many  of  the  verses  which  he  wrote  to  her  are 
to  be  found  in  his  first  volume  A  Year's  Life,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  and  ending  with  two  lines  which  are 
often  quoted  in  America  : 

'The  poet  now  his  guide  hath  found 
And  follows  in  the  steps  of  Love.' 

His  wife  was  herself  a  tender  and  delicate  poet  as 
well  as  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  claimed  for  her  that  she  'kindled 
Lowell's  fine  and  impressionable  nature,  deepened 
him,  and  enlisted  his  genius  in  the  anti-slavery 
cause.'  Born  in  July  1821,  she  died  in  October 
1853,  on  the  very  night  indeed  when  one  of  Long- 
fellow's children  was  born,  a  circumstance  which 
inspired  Longfellow  to  write  the  poem  which  be- 
gins with  the  lines  : 

'Two  angels,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death 
Passed  o'er  our  village  as  the  morning  broke.' 

Four  years  later  Lowell  took  a  second  wife  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Frances  Dunlap,  who  is  described 
as  a  charming  and  able  woman.  There  was  no 
issue  of  this  marriage  but  Lowell's  first  wife  had 
left  him  a  young  daughter.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  represented  his  country  as  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  St  James  from  1880  to  1885.  His  resi- 
dence among  us  was  clouded  by  the  long  illness 
and  eventual  death  of  his  second  wife;  but  he  did 
right  good  work  at  this  period  of  his  career,  striv- 
ing his  utmost  to  promote  cordial  feelings  between 
Englishmen  and  Americans.  On  being  recalled  by 
President  Hayes  he  made  his  home  with  his  daugh- 
ter who  had  become  the  wife  of  a  Mr  Edward  Bur- 
nett. He  again  visited  us  in  1887  (when  the  pre- 
sent writer  had  the  privilege  of  interviewing  him  for 
a  London  newspaper)  and  on  returning  to  America 
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led  a  quiet  and  easy  life  until  his  death  in  1891. 
Here  for  a  while  we  will  take  leave  of  the  Ameri- 
can poets  and  pass  to  some  of  our  own  Victorians. 

Among  them  we  come,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Alfred  Tennyson,  who  was  born  on  August  6, 
1809,  at  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  twelve  children  of  Dr  Tennyson,  rec- 
tor of  Somersby,  from  whom  he  received  his  earlier 
education.  We  know  that,  like  his  two  elder  and 
less  famous  brothers,  Frederick  and  Charles,  he 
began  to  write  verse — now  in  the  style  of  Thomson, 
now  in  that  of  Pope,  and  now  in  that  of  Scott — 
when  he  was  still  a  mere  boy.  Some  of  his  earliest 
poetic  efforts,  like  those  of  Charles  Tennyson,  were 
included  in  the  volume  entitled  Poems  by  two  Bro- 
thers, first  issued  by  some  booksellers  of  Louth  in 
1827.  Three  years  later  came  the  volume  of  Al- 
fred's verse  called  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.  He  was 
at  this  time  at  Cambridge,  which  he  left  in  Feb- 
ruary 1831  without  taking  a  degree.  Soon  after- 
wards his  father  suddenly  died,  and  the  family  then 
found  themselves  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty. 
Alfred  Tennyson's  bosom  friend  at  this  time  was 
Arthur  Hallam,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  his- 
torian. As  early  at  1829  votmg  Hallam  fell  in  love 
with  Tennyson's  sister  Emily,  and  a  couple  of 
years  later  they  became  engaged.  But  in  Septem- 
ber 1833,  Hallam,  whilst  at  Vienna  with  his  father, 
died  there  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart.  He 
was  not  yet  three-and-twenty  years  of  age.  His 
father,  grief  stricken  by  the  loss  of  one  who  had 
already  evinced  such  brilliant  promise,  penned  a 
touching  memoir  of  him,  and  it  was  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  friendship  for  Hallam  that  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson wrote  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  works,  In 
Memoriam.  In  18^6,  Charles  Tennyson,  who  had 
become  curate  of  Tealbv  in  Lincolnshire,  married 
a  Miss  Louisa  Sell  wood,  daughter  of  a  Horncastle 
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solicitor,  and  at  the  wedding  his  brother  Alfred 
acted  as  escort  to  the  bride's  elder  sister  Emily, 
with  whom  he  had  already  been  acquainted  for  a 
few  years.  It  was  only  at  the  time  we  have  men- 
tioned, however,  that  Alfred  Tennyson  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  Emily  Sellwood  his  wife.  His 
position  remained  so  precarious  and  his  prospects 
so  doubtful  that  the  young  couple  did  not  enter 
into  any  formal  engagement  for  another  four  or  five 
years,  and,  even  then,  their  marriage  had  to  be 
postponed  for  a  considerable  period.  We  find  them 
still  engaged  in  1840,  but  the  bride's  people  who 
were  opposed  to  the  match  forbade  the  young  lady 
to  correspond  with  her  lover.  From  this  time  date 
the  latter 's  stanzas  which  begin  : 

'Oh,  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 
To 'find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 

Round  me  once  again.' 

The  year  1842  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  two 
volumes  of  Poems  which  at  last  placed  Tennyson 
in  the  foremost  rank;  but,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  his 
position  was  still  difficult.  When  the  Tennyson 
family  had  lost  most  of  their  ready  money  in  a 
speculation  for  wood-carving  by  machinery,  which 
was  designed  to  improve  the  appearance  of  Vic- 
torian furniture,  the  poet's  prospect  of  making 
Emily  Sellwood  his  wife  seemed  to  be  more  remote 
than  ever.  He  began  to  brood,  and  his  spirits  sank 
to  such  a  point  that  his  friends  began  to  fear  for 
his  life.  It  was  at  this  conjuncture,  however,  that 
at  the  instigation  of  Monckton  Milnes,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  granted  the  young  poet  a  Civil  List  pension 
of  £200  per  annum.  Nevertheless  time  went  on, 
and  Tennyson  was  still  unable  to  marry  his  Emily. 
It  was  only  after  In  Memoriam  had  been  issued  in 
1850  and  provoked  a  controversy,  which  tended  to 
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the  increased  sale  of  all  of  Tennyson's  poetic  work, 
that  Moxon,  his  publisher,  guaranteed  him  such 
an  income  as  would  justify  marriage.  The  upshot 
was  that  he  made  Emily  Sellwood  his  wife  at  Ship- 
lake-on-Thames,  on  June  13,  1850.  Referring  to 
his  wife  in  later  years,  the  poet  said  to  his  son  : 
'The  peace  of  God  came  into  my  life  when  I  wedded 
her.'  She  was  undoubtedly  the  one  love  of  his  life, 
and  it  has  been  claimed  for  him  that,  in  connexion 
with  the  master  passion,  he  never  wrote  one  un- 
clean line.  He  'treated  the  mysteries  of  love  with 
an  exquisite  reverence  that  was  almost  awe,'  and 
through  all  his  life  'maintained  that  noble  retic- 
ence, that  reserved  emotion,  passionate  though  his 
nature  was.  Anything  like  impurity  of  expression 
was  impossible  to  him  "because  his  heart  was 
pure."  '  Three  sons  were  born  of  his  marriage, 
first  one  who  died  in  infancy;  secondly,  in  August 
1852,  Hallam,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson;  and 
thirdly,  in  March  1854,  Lionel,  who  died  from  the 
after  effects  of  jungle  fever  whilst  returning  from 
India  in  April  1886.  Tennyson  himself  survived 
until  October  1892,  when  he  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  His  wife,  who  had  so  long  been 
his  true  helpmate,  lived  for  another  four  years, 
passing  away  in  the  early  autumn  of  1896,  aged 
eighty-three. 

Robert  Browning  was  born  three  years  after 
Tennyson;  Elizabeth  Barrett  whom  he  married  be- 
ing about  six  years  his  senior.  Far  more  romance 
attached  to  their  union  than  that  of  Tennyson  and 
Miss  Sellwood;  but  the  circumstances  are  so  fami- 
liar to  the  present  generation  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
recount  them  in  any  great  detail.  Browning,  whose 
birthplace  was  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell, 
came  of  a  Dorsetshire  family.  As  a  child  he  gave 
proof  of  a  precocious,  restless,  and  hot-tempered 
nature.  As  a  young  man  he  remained  short  but 
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broad,  muscular  and  vigorous,  with  an  abundance 
of  lustrous  brown  hair,  which  began  to  whiten 
when  he  reached  middle-age.  He  was  attracted 
towards  poetry,  painting  and  music  during  his  boy- 
hood. His  father,  who  married  a  Miss  Wiedmann, 
the  daughter  of  a  Dundee  ship  owner,  born  at  Ham- 
burg, also  had  literary  and  artistic  predilections, 
and  when  Robert  arrived  at  manhood  was  quite 
willing  to  let  him  follow  his  natural  bent,  instead 
of  adopting  any  particular  profession,  this  appear- 
ing to  be  possible,  as  the  family  means  were  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  Robert's  sister  Sarianna. 

It  was  through  John  Kenyon,  one  of  Miss  Bar- 
rett's cousins,  whom  he  met  at  dinner  at  the  house 
of  Talfourd,  the  author  of  Ion,  that  Browning  first 
met  his  future  wife.  She  was  one  of  the  eleven 
children  of  a  Mr  Moulton  (of  Coxhoe  Hall,  Kelloe, 
Durham)  who  changed  his  name  to  Barrett  upon 
inheriting  some  estates  in  Jamaica.  His  wife  was 
a  Miss  Graham  of  Feltham,  Northumberland.  His 
famous  daughter  Elizabeth  Barrett  Moulton  Bar- 
rett, to  give  her  name  in  full,  was  born  at  Coxhoe 
Hall  on  March  1806.  Physically,  she  was  a  wee 
and  puny  child,  but  mentally  she  proved  extremely 
precocious  and  gifted,  being  able  to  read  Homer  in 
the  original  when  she  was  only  eight  years  old — at 
which  time,  as  she  afterward  said,  'the  Greeks  were 
her  demi-gods.'  Owing  to  her  physical  delicacy, 
a  fall  from  a  pony  during  her  girlhood  resulted  in 
an  injury  which  rendered  her  an  invalid  for  several 
years.  Her  enforced  inactivity  tended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  her  literary  gifts.  Her  Battle  of 
Marathon  was  published  in  1822,  and  her  Essay 
on  Mind  in  1826.  Prometheus  Bound,  Seraphim, 
and  the  Romaunt  of  the  Page  appeared  during  the 
'thirties.'  In  1840  she  produced  the  Drama  of 
Exile,  followed  a  few  years  later  by  Dead  Pan  and 
a  volume  containing  various  poems — all  of  these 
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seeing  the  light  and  increasing  her  reputation  be- 
fore Browning  first  met  her. 

This  occurred  on  May  20,  1845,  at  a  house  in 
Wimpole  Street.  Pecuniary  reverses,  due  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  and  some 
unsuccessful  lawsuits,  had  reduced  her  father's  cir- 
cumstances and  constrained  him  to  remove  with  his 
family  to  London.  About  this  time  or  a  little  later 
Miss  Mitford  described  Elizabeth  Barrett  as  being 
very  delicate,  with  a  slight  girlish  figure,  exquisite 
hands  and  feet,  a  round  face  with  a  most  noble  fore- 
head, large  dark  eyes,  'such  eyelashes,'  a  dark 
complexion  literally  as  bright  as  the  dark  china 
rose,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  silky  curls.  She  was, 
it  will  be  observed,  already  in  her  fortieth  year 
when  Browning  first  met  her,  he  then  just  being 
three-and-thirty.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  Miss 
Barrett  appeared  younger  than  she  really  was. 
Miss  Mitford  refers  to  her  'look  of  youth  and  mod- 
esty, hardly  to  be  expressed.' 

On  his  side,  Browning  had  already  begun  to 
acquire  a  reputation,  at  least  among  a  compara- 
tively small  circle,  prior  to  their  meeting,  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  appreciated  some  of  his  verse.* 
Apparently,  however,  it  was  only  shortly  before 
their  first  interview  that  he  read  her  poetry,  though 
he  already  knew  it  by  repute.  After  writing  to  her, 
'I  love  your  books  and  I  love  you  too,'  he  received 
a  warmly  worded  answer  from  her,  and  therefore 
called  in  Wimpole  Street  where  she  received  him, 
reclining  on  a  sofa,  in  a  partially  darkened  room. 
The  admiration  which  he  had  expressed  in  his  first 
letter  was  heightened  by  that  interview,  and  there 
ensued  the  famous  correspondence — full  of  feeling, 
passion,  and  literary  views — of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  during  recent  years. 

*  It  included  at  the  time  such  work  as  Sordello,  Pippa  Passes  and 
'Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Romances. 
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Miss  Barrett's  father  appears  to  have  been  a  sel- 
fish and,  owing  perhaps  to  his  reverses  of  fortune, 
a  somewhat  embittered  man.  He  held  that  his 
children  owed  themselves  entirely  to  him,  and  dis- 
couraged all  thoughts  of  marriage  on  their  part. 
In  the  case  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  there  was 
certainly  her  health  to  be  considered,  and  it  was 
we  feel,  at  least  doubtful  whether  an  invalid,  so 
frail  of  form  as  she  was,  would  derive  any  benefit 
from  matrimony.  Indeed  the  very  contrary  might 
happen.  To  a  certain  point,  then,  Mr  Barrett  was 
justified  in  deprecating  any  change  of  life  for  her. 
Moreover,  she  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  her 
fortieth  year,  an  age  at  which  women  often  marry 
again,  but  seldom  for  the  first  time.  Browning, 
however,  desired  to  devote  his  life  to  her,  and 
steadily  pressed  her  to  that  effect,  her  opposition 
diminishing  at  each  fresh  request  he  made.  He  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  if  she  were  removed  from 
her  over-clouded  life  into  an  atmosphere  of  happi- 
ness and  sunshine,  her  health  would  gain  by  it. 
Meantime  he  visited  her  two  and  three  times  a 
week,  their  meetings  being  carefully  concealed 
from  her  father,  and,  in  the  end,  she  consented  to 
marry  him. 

Everything  was  thoughtfully  planned  before- 
hand, and  on  September  13,  1846,  Elizabeth 
Barrett,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  a  young 
person  named  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
stole  out  of  her  father's  house  and  drove 
in  a  cab  to  St  Pancras'  Church,  where  she 
and  Browning  were  privately  married.  She 
then  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  did 
not  finally  quit  it  until  the  i9th,  when,  with 
Wilson  and  her  dog — a  spaniel  named  Flush,  to 
which  she  was  much  attached — she  drove  to  Vaux- 
hall,  where  Browning  was  waiting  for  her.  They 
repaired  to  Southampton,  crossed  over  to  Havre, 
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and  on  the  following  day  found  themselves  in 
Paris.  There  they  unexpectedly  met  Anna  Jame- 
son— from  whose  Loves  of  the  Poets  the  idea  of 
this  present  volume  proceeded — and  she  accom- 
panied them  thence  on  their  journey  to  Italy.  In 
these  early  days  of  marriage  it  seemed  almost  as  if 
Elizabeth  were  being  born  anew.  'With  sunshine 
above  and  sunshine  in  her  heart,'  she  revived  to 
life,  and  thus  the  hazardous  experiment  on  which 
she  and  Browning  had  resolved  was  for  a  time  fully 
justified  by  results.  Her  father,  however,  was 
enraged  by  her  elopement  and  would  hold  no  inter- 
course with  her  or  her  husband. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  follow  the 
Brownings  through  their  travels.  On  March  9, 
1849,  their  only  child,  a  son,  the  late  Robert 
Wiedmann  Barrett  Browning,  was  born  at  Casa 
Guidi,  Florence.  The  joy  with  which  that  event 
inspired  the  father  was  dimmed  a  few  days  later 
by  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  long  been  his 
greatest  affection.  It  is  said  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  had  declared  :  'When  I  am  a  man  I  shall  marry 
my  mamma.' 

Meanwhile  old  Mr  Barrett  still  remained  utterly 
unforgiving,  wholly  irreconcilable.  In  1850 
Browning  wrote  to  him  in  a  manly  way,  but 
Barrett  was  not  to  be  pacified  and  with  a  rude 
answer  he  returned,  unopened,  all  the  letters 
which  his  daughter  had  written  to  him  since  her 
flight  from  Wimpole  Street  in  1846.  There  was 
no  question  of  the  old  gentleman  providing  the 
Brownings  with  any  pecuniary  help,  though  their 
means  were  very  limited  and  they  found  them- 
selves at  times  in  real  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
In  those  years,  indeed,  the  sale  of  Browning's 
poems  was  very  small,  and  the  proceeds  which  he 
derived  from  them  were  insignificant.  Such  being 
the  circumstances,  his  wife's  cousin  Kenyon  came 
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to  their  assistance,  allowing  them  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  until  he  (Kenyon)  died  early  in 
December  1856,  when  he  left  legacies  to  each  of 
them,  the  total  amount  being  ^11,000.  They 
were  freed  thereby  from  pecuniary  want. 

Time  elapsed  j  and  in  1860  we  find  the  Brown- 
ings at  Rome  where  Robert  wrote  his  satirical 
poem  on  Sludge  the  Medium,  otherwise  David 
Dunglass  Home,*  in  whose  'spiritism'  he  was  no 
believer,  though  Mrs  Browning  had  been  im- 
pressed by  it.  At  this  period  her  health  was 
greatly  declining.  Even  as  in  1840  she  had  been 
most  painfully  affected  by  the  drowning  of  her 
brother  Edward,  in  commemoration  of  which 
tragedy  she  had  written  the  poem  De  Profundis 
which  was  published  after  her  death,  so  now  she 
was  likewise  moved  by  the  death  of  one  of  her 
sisters.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  met  her  in 
her  decline,  wrote  :  'It  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
small  she  is,  how  pale  her  cheeks,  how  bright  and 
dark  her  eyes.  There  is  not  such  another  figure 
in  the  world,  and  her  black  ringlets  cluster  down 
into  her  neck  and  make  her  face  look  still  whiter.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Browning  (as  his  wife  wrote) 
was  looking  remarkably  well  and  young.  'The 
women,'  she  remarked,  'adore  him  everywhere,  far 
too  much  for  decency.'  Although  he  was  natur- 
ally very  anxious  respecting  his  wife,  her  condi- 
tion did  not  actually  alarm  him.  But  she  sank 
rapidly  after  her  return  to  Florence  at  the  end  of 
May  1 86 1,  and  on  June  29  she  died  in  her  hus- 
band's arms  at  Casa  Guidi.  She  was  then  in  her 
fifty-sixth  year,  and  sixteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  her  marriage. 

After  her  death  Miss  Isa  Blagden  at  first  took 
charge  of  her  young  son,  that  duty  being  after- 

*  See  My  Days  of  Adventure,  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1914, 
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wards  assumed  by  Miss  Arabel  Barrett,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  sisters.  Browning  lost  his  father  in 
1866,  and  two  years  later  Arabel  Barrett  passed 
away  in  his  arms.  In  after-times  his  constant 
companion  was  his  own  sister  Susanna,  to  whom 
he  was  deeply  attached.  She  was  with  him  dur- 
ing his  later  sojourns  in  Italy,  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  He  died  at  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico*  at 
Venice  on  December  12,  1889,  and  after  a  public 
funeral  in  the  island-city  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  England  and  laid  to  rest  in  Poets'  Corner 
at  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1903  his  sister  like- 
wise passed  away.  That  there  was  sorrow,  tra- 
gedy, in  Browning's  life  cannot  be  gainsaid,  but 
in  marrying  Elizabeth  Barrett  he  gained  his 
heart's  desire,  and  after  her  death  each  and  every 
friend  strove  to  console  and  cheer  him.  Moreover, 
he  was  helped  by  his  work.  His  later  years  were 
those  of  many  fine  poems,  including  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  wife's 
memory  : 

'O  lyric  Love,  half-angel  and  half-bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire.' 

We  turn  now  to  Matthew  Arnold,  respecting 
whom  there  is  next  to  nothing  to  be  said  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  chosen  for  this  present 
volume.  He  was  born  at  Laleham,  near  Staines, 
on  December  24,  1882,  and  in  June  1851,  after 
his  appointment  as  an  Inspector  of  Schools,  he 
married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Wight- 
man,  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  for  the 
death  of  three  sons  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  union  would  have  proved  in  all  respects 
a  very  happy  one.  As  for  Matthew  Arnold's 
unrelated  namesake,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  most  of 

*  It  belonged  to  his  son  whom  he  had  provided  with  the 
necessary  purchase  money. 
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whose  poetical  work  was  associated  with  India  and 
other  eastern  lands,  he  was  married  three  times, 
and  on  each  occasion  to  a  woman  of  a  different 
nationality.  Born  at  Gravesend  in  1832,  but  be- 
longing to  a  Sussex  family,  he  first  took  to  wife 
a  Miss  Katherine  Biddulph,  the  daughter  of  a 
Bristol  clergyman.  She  died  in  1864  after  ten 
years  of  matrimony,  and  her  husband  subsequently 
married  Miss  Fannie  Maria  Channing  of  Boston 
in  the  United  States.  Both  her  father  and  her 
grandfather,  W.  H.  and  W.  E.  Channing,  were 
clergymen  possessed  of  literary  gifts.  It  was  in 
the  year  of  his  second  wife's  death,  1889,  that 
Arnold  wrote  his  poem  In  My  Lady's  Praise. 
Later,  however,  he  married  a  Japanese  lady, 
named  Tama  Kurokawa — this  being,  we  believe, 
the  only  instance  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the 
careers  of  all  our  English  poets.  Sir  Edwin  was 
apparently  no  believer  in  Kipling's  dictum  that 
'East  is  East,  and  West  is  West.'  It  is  said  that 
on  the  death  of  Tennyson  in  1892  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  Poet  Laureate.  Some 
people  at  the  time  advocated  the  claims  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  but,  as  we  all  know,  the  post,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  was  assigned  to  Alfred 
Austin.  It  seems  to  us  that — Swinburne  being 
barred — it  would  have  been  filled  more  ably  by 
Arnold  than  by  either  Morris  or  Austin.  He  died 
in  June  1904,  leaving  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  the  former  being  Mr  Edward  Lester 
Arnold,  who  is  well  known  as  a  novelist. 

In  the  career  of  Coventry  Kersey  Deighton 
Patmore  we  again  find  three  marriages,  but  his 
wives  were  invariably  natives  of  this  island.  His 
father  was  a  publisher's  reader  and  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  Court  Journal,  and  he  came  into  the 
world  in  July  1823  a*  Woodford  in  Essex.  He 
was  educated  privately,  and  in  1847,  three  years 
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after  the  publication  of  a  short  volume  of  poems, 
he  took  as  his  first  wife  a  Miss  Emily  Augusta 
Andrews,  the  daughter  of  a  Congregationalist 
minister.  With  charm  of  person  she  combined 
great  common-sense  and  considerable  mental 
powers.  She  herself  wrote  or  compiled  various 
little  books.  It  was  in  praise  of  her  that  Patmore 
wrote  the  best  known  of  all  his  works,  The  Angel 
in  the  House — Part  I,  The  Betrothal,  appearing 
in  1854;  Part  II,  The  Espousals,  in  1856;  Part 
III,  Faithful  For  Ever,  in  1860;  and  Part  IV, 
The  Victories  of  Love,  in  1862,  the  year  of  his 
wife's  death.  The  idea  of  this  composition  was 
at  least  original,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  execution 
of  the  first  two  sections  was  so  good  as  to  elicit 
praise  from  such  men  as  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Ruskin,  and  Carlyle.  Even  in  those  earlier  parts, 
however,  some  bathos  may  be  found,  and  this 
becomes  more  frequent  and  noticeable  in  the  later 
ones,  which  are  devoted  in  turn  to  the  disappoint- 
ment and  the  bereavement  of  love.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  the  whole  work  secured  popu- 
larity in  the  mid- Victorian  period,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly embodies  some  fine  thoughts  and  strik- 
ing passages.  Mrs  Patmore  was  unfortunately 
fated  to  an  early  death,  having  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, which  solicitude,  care  and  science  were 
powerless  to  arrest.  After  her  death  in  1862,*  a 
great  change  came  over  Patmore.  Marked  signs 
of  religiosity  were  to  be  found  in  the  Angel  in  the 
House,  and  these  were  now  accentuated.  He 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  speedily 
displayed  all  the  extreme  fervour  of  a  convert, 
going  so  far  in  later  years  as  to  visit  Lourdes 
repeatedly  and  to  express  his  desire  to  be  buried 
in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan  friar. 

It  was  not  very  long,  however,  after  his  first 

*  She  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
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wife's  death  that  he  again  married,  his  second 
partner  being  a  Miss  Marianne  Caroline  Byles, 
described  as  a  lady  of  high  moral  gifts,  with  a 
dignified  and  reserved  bearing.  She  died  in  1880, 
whereupon  Patmore,  who  had  raised  a  monument 
in  verse  to  his  first  spouse,  erected  one  in  stone 
to  the  memory  of  his  second — building,  indeed, 
an  imposing  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Hastings, 
where  he  long  resided.  Yet,  such  is  the  eternity 
of  human  grief — as  we  mentioned  when  writing 
of  the  good  Lord  Lyttelton — that  in  1881  he 
married  a  Miss  Harriet  Robson.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  St  James's  Gazette  under  the 
auspices  of  Frederick  Greenwood,  he  occasionally 
contributed  to  that  journal,  and  we  caught  sight 
of  him  once  or  twice  at  its  office  in  Dorset  Street.* 
He  was  then  a  man  of  peculiar  and  scarcely  pre- 
possessing appearance,  with  a  broad  and  lofty 
forehead,  but  a  very  small  jaw  and  a  weak  chin. 
His  complex  nature  was  full  of  contradictions. 
As  a  rule  a  good  business  man,  he  at  the  same 
time  cherished  high  ideals.  At  some  moments 
full  of  affectionate  solicitude,  at  others  he  evinced 
roughness  and  even  spitefulness.  He  was  sarcas- 
tic, also,  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  was  car- 
ried off  by  pneumonia  at  Lymington  in  November 
1896,  having  been  predeceased  by  his  favourite  son 
Henry,  who  died  in  his  twenty-third  year,  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  evince  lyric  gifts  full  of  pro- 
mise for  the  future. 

Before  passing  to  the  group  of  writers  which 
may  be  said  to  have  clustered  for  a  time  at  all 
events  round  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  let  us  say 
something  of  one  who  was  their  senior  in  years, 

*  The  first  capitalist  behind  the  St  Jameis  Gazette  was  Mr  (later 
Sir)  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs  ;  but  we  have  always  understood  that 
Greenwood's  last  journalistic  venture,  the  new  Anti-Jacobin,  was 
financed  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
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that  is  George  Eliot  who,  though  she  owed  her 
fame  far  more  to  her  novels,  wrote  at  least  suffi- 
cient poetry  to  be  included  in  our  gallery.  Marion 
or  Mary  Ann  Evans,  to  give  her  her  real  name, 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  Warwickshire  land 
agent,  and  was  born  near  Nuneaton  on  November 
22,  1819.  Like  Rossetti,  she  also  became  the  centre 
of  a  literary  circle,  one  in  which  Herbert  Spencer 
and  George  Henry  Lewes  were  prominent  figures. 
The  last  named,  who  was  two  years  older  than  the 
author  of  Adam  Bede,  married  when  he  was  not 
three-and-twenty  a  Miss  Agnes  Jervis,  whose 
father  was  at  one  time  member  of  Parliament  for 
Bridport.  It  is  believed  that  Lewes  had  previously 
been  a  tutor  in  the  Jervis  family.  He  was  in  poor 
circumstances  and  had  to  earn  his  living  by  his 
pen.  Three  sons,  we  believe,  were  born  of  his 
marriage  which,  nevertheless,  ended  in  failure. 
There  seem  to  have  been  faults  on  both  sides,  and 
therefore  no  possibility  of  divorce.  Lewes 's  views 
of  marriage  were  akin  to  those  of  Godwin  and  his 
school.  In  the  result  his  friendship  with  George 
Eliot  became  close  intimacy,  and  in  1854  he  and 
she  went  off  to  Germany  together.  From  that 
time  onward,  through  the  prime  of  the  prim  Vic- 
torian age,  they  lived  together  as  man  and  wife. 
Lewes  died,  however,  in  1878,  and  in  May,  two 
years  later,  George  Eliot  was  married  to  Mr  John 
W.  Cross,  whom  she  had  numbered  among  her 
friends  for  several  years.  Less  than  seven  months 
after  that  union  she  died  at  Chelsea,  and  her  re- 
mains were  interred  beside  those  of  Lewes  in  High- 
gate  Cemetery.  At  the  time  when  her  relations 
with  him  began,  she  was  in  her  'thirties,'  the 
period  when,  according  to  Balzac,  a  woman's  pas- 
sions are  strongest.  All  the  work  which  made  her 
famous — Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  Silas 
Marner,  and  their  successors — was  done  during  the 
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years  following  her  journey  to  Germany  with 
Lewes.  Before  that  time,  whatever  her  literary 
activity  may  have  been,  she  had  not  really  found 
herself,  and  perhaps  she  would  never  have  done  so 
had  Lewes  not  entered  into  her  life.  That  at  least 
must  be  pleaded  in  their  joint  favour. 

We  come  now  to  Rossetti,  who  was  born  in  Char- 
lotte Street,  Portland  Place,  London,  on  May  12, 
1828.  His  father,  Gabriel  Rossetti,  was  a  Nea- 
politan who  had  been  librettist  of  the  opera-house 
at  Naples  and  curator  of  the  museum  of  antiquities 
in  that  city.  Being  involved,  however,  in  the  re- 
volutionary risings  against  the  Bourbon  rule  in 
1820-21,  he  fled  to  Malta  and  came  on  to  England, 
where,  for  a  living,  he  applied  himself  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Italian  language.  A  little  later  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Lavinia  Poldori,  sister  of  John  William 
Poldori  who,  for  a  time,  became  medical  attendant 
and  secretary  to  Byron,  penned  a  little  poetry  of 
his  own,  which  was  denounced  as  immoral,  tried 
to  palm  off  a  romance  called  The  Vampire  as 
Byron's  work,  and  ended,  according  to  some  doubt- 
ful accounts,  by  committing  suicide.  The  mother 
of  these  Poldoris  was  an  Englishwoman  bearing 
the  maiden  name  of  Pierce,  and  from  her  came  the 
only  English  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of  Gab- 
riel Rossetti 's  children. 

Dante  Gabriel,  the  eldest  son,  evinced  remark- 
able precocity  which  was  fostered  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  revolution,  art  and  literature,  in  which 
he  grew  up.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  here  into 
the  history  of  the  so-called  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment in  art  in  which  he  became  associated  with 
Madox  Brown,  Burne  Jones  and  others.  He 
passed  through  many  years  of  struggle,  particu- 
larly after  his  father  (who  had  been  for  many 
years  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  at  King's 
College)  contracted,  in  1851,  an  illness  which  re- 
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suited  in  his  death  some  three  years  later.  It  was, 
it  seems,  in  or  about  1851  that  Dante  Rossetti  fell 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Siddall,  a 
milliner's  assistant  and  daughter  of  a  Sheffield 
cutler.  She  was  possessed  of  beauty,  but  it  was 
seemingly  the  beauty  associated  with  that  terrible 
disease,  consumption.  During  Rossetti 's  long 
courtship  when  the  marriage  repeatedly  had  to  be 
delayed,  either  on  account  of  the  modesty  of  his 
circumstances  or  the  delicacy  of  Miss  SiddalPs 
health,  she  often  sat  to  him  for  his  various  studies 
of  Dante's  Beatrice.  Eventually  he  married  her  at 
Hastings  on  May  23,  1860,  though  her  health  at 
the  time  was  as  bad  as  ever,  the  disease  which  was 
carrying  her  to  the  grave  having  naturally  made 
progress  during  her  years  of  suffering.  Rossetti 
himself  remarked,  prior  to  the  marriage,  that  she 
seemed  ready  to  die  daily.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  London. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances  the  bride  could  not 
have  lived  many  years  longer,  but  her  end  was 
hastened  by  accidental  circumstances.  Whilst 
suffering  from  neuralgia,  she  took  an  overdose  of 
laudanum  and  died  from  its  effects  on  February  n, 
1862.  Her  husband,  distracted  by  grief,  entombed 
all  his  unpublished  manuscripts  in  her  coffin,  and 
it  was  only  seven  years  later  that,  at  the  instance  of 
his  friends,  he  consented  to  allow  them  to  be  re- 
covered .  The  house  where  his  wife  had  died  natur- 
ally became  unbearable  to  him  as  an  abode,  and 
after  his  loss  he  went  to  live  at  Tudor  House, 
Chevne  Walk,  Chelsea,  where  his  brother,  William 
Michael  Rossetti,  Algernon  Swinburne,  and 
George  Meredith  were  his  sub-tenants. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  earlier  years  his  wife 
often  sat  to  him  for  his  pictures.  When  she  had 
gone  his  favourite  models  for  his  female  studies 
were  firstly,  Mrs  William  Morris,  who  died  in 
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January  1914,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently  in  connexion  with  her  husband ;  and 
secondly  Miss  Herbert,  an  actress  of  some  dis- 
tinction in  her  day  who  was  greatly  admired 
for  her  beautiful  figure.*  Unhappily,  as  time 
went  on,  Rossetti,  suffering  from  neuralgia, 
insomnia  and  brain-strain,  acquired  the  drug- 
habit,  constantly  sought  relief  in  chloral,  and  then, 
it  has  been  said,  endeavoured  to  neutralise  its  after- 
effects by  means  of  whisky.  This  sorely  distressed 
his  friends  but  their  exhortations  and  warnings 
proved  unavailing. 

In  The  Contemporary  Review  for  October  1871 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  The  Fleshly 
School  of  Poetry,  to  which  was  appended  the  name 
of  Thomas  Maitland.'  This  article — really  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Buchanan,  who  was  then  about  nine- 
and-twenty  years  old,  and  who,  for  ten  years  past, 
had  been  before  the  public  as  a  minor  poet  of  great 
promise — was  mainly  a  virulent  onslaught  upon 
the  work  of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  At  first  the 
former  treated  the  matter  lightly,  answering  his 
assailant  in  an  article  which  was  published  by  The 
Athen&um,  under  the  title  of  The  Stealthy  School 
of  Criticism.  He  said  in  it,  with  respect  to  his 
sonnets  which  Buchanan  had  impugned,  that  if 
they  were  not  garbled  by  malice  all  the  passionate 
and  just  delights  of  the  body  were  declared,  some- 
what figuratively,  that  was  true,  but  unmistak- 
ably, to  be  as  naught  if  they  were  not  ennobled  by 
fhe  concurrence  of  the  soul  at  all  times.  Of  the 
striking  beauty  of  most  of  Rossetti 's  sonnets,  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  with  his  reply  to  'Thomas 
Maitland'  the  matter  might  well  have  ended.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  Buchanan  was  persuaded  to 
re-issue  his  article,  with  additions,  in  pamphlet- 

*  One  of  her  principal  creations  was  the  part  of  Lady  Audley  in 
Lady  Audley's  Secret  at  the  St  James's  Theatre. 
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form,  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  this  deeply 
affected  Rossetti,  who  had,  perhaps,  regarded  the 
incident  as  definitely  closed.  In  later  years  Buch- 
anan expressed  regret  for  his  criticism,  and  know- 
ing him  as  we  did  we  feel  sure  that  his  regret  was 
sincere.*  But  long  before  then  Rossetti  had  lost 
his  balance,  imagining  that  he  saw  enemies  and 
detractors  upon  all  sides.  His  relations  and  friends 
feared  for  his  mind,  and  even  for  his  life.  There 
was  an  occasion  when  he  took  a  dose  of  laudanum 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  might  never  have  re- 
covered. Partial  paralysis  set  in  at  last,  and  was 
hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  chloral  habit  also  persisted 
at  this  very  time,  yet  his  poetical  gifts  seemed  to 
revive.  From  June  1881  onward  Mr  Hall  Caine, 
the  novelist,  resided  with  him,  and  strove  to  soothe 
him  in  the  distressful  condition  into  which  he  had 
sunk.  But  his  days  were  numbered,  and  on  April 
9,  1882,  he  expired  at  Birchington-on-Sea,  near 
Margate. 

*  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  On  descending  into  Hell,  Buchanan  de- 
fended the  writer's  father  when  the  latter  was  prosecuted  for  publish- 
ing translations  of  some  of  Zola's  novels.  The  business  of  Vizetelly 
&  Co.  was  destroyed  by  that  prosecution,  and  on  hearing  that  the 
writer  had  walked  out  of  it  penniless,  and  that  his  wife  was  expecting 
the  birth  of  a  child,  Buchanan  offered  and  gave  him  every  necessary 
help,  saying  ;  '  You  are  aware  that  I  am  often  reproached  for  my 
Civil  List  pension  on  the  ground  that  I  must  be  making  plenty  of 
money  by  my  plays ;  but  I  could  prove  to  you  that  I  give  that  pension 
away.  I  do  not  renounce  it  because  it  enables  me  to  help  others, 
and  I  believe  that  I  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  misfortunes 
which  overtake  literary  men  than  is  known  to  any  member  of  the 
Government.  So  you  need  have  no  scruples.  When  you  get  on  your 
feet  again  you  can  return  me  what  I  offer,  if  you  care  to  do  so,  and 
I  shall  then  pass  it  on  to  somebody  else.'  At  that  period  Buchanan's 
circumstances  were  certainly  flourishing,  but  one  thing  and  another 
— certain  theatrical  and  publishing  ventures,  a  rather  arbitrary  tem- 
perament, and  the  development  of  a  passion  for  backing  horses — 
fancy  a  poet  having  a  flutter  on  the  gee-gees  ! — ended  by  involving 
him  in  serious  difficulty.  Whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  he  at 
least  proved  a  real  friend  in  need  to  the  writer  of  this  volume. 
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His  elder  sister,  Maria  Francesca  Rossetti,  who 
was  his  senior  by  some  twelve  months,  predeceased 
him.  It  is  said  that  she  was  the  most  domesticated 
of  all  the  Rossettis.  But  she  also  took  up  educa- 
tional work,  and  conducted  a  Bible  class,  besides 
writing  some  little  works,  including  a  valued 
manual  on  Dante.  Like  her  younger  sister  Chris- 
tina, of  whom  we  shall  next  speak,  Francesca  was 
full  of  religious  fervour.  The  interest  taken  by  all 
her  family  in  the  regeneration  of  Italy  made  her 
antagonistic  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  when  she 
withdrew  from  the  world  it  was  by  entering  an 
Anglican  sisterhood.  She  died  on  November  24, 
1876. 

Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  born  in  1830,  was 
as  precocious  as  her  brother,  and  began  to  write 
verse  when  only  twelve  years  old.  Her  first  work 
to  appear  in  print  was  a  little  volume  entitled 
Verses,  issued  privately  when  she  was  seventeen. 
Goblin  Market  and  other  Poems,  published  in 
1862,  virtually  set  the  seal  on  her  reputation.  She 
was  perhaps  too  prolific,  but  her  work  was  sincere 
and  spontaneous  and  yet  more  artistic  than  Mrs 
Browning's.  Ill  health  and  blighted  affection  in- 
fluenced many  of  the  beautiful  lyrics  which  were 
so  often  marked  by  indications  of  her  genius.  At 
one  period  of  her  career  she  suffered  from  a  mys- 
terious complaint  called  exophthalmia  bronchocele, 
which  left  her  health  permanently  impaired. 
Moreover,  cancer  declared  itself,  and  it  was  of  that 
fell  disease  that  she  ultimately  died  on  December 
29,  1894. 

Like  her  sister  Francesca,  Christina  rejected 
Roman  Catholicism  and  favoured  High  Church 
Anglicanism;  and  it  was  by  reason  of  her  religious 
beliefs  that  she  remained  unwedded.  It  is  said 
that  she  had  two  suitors,  one  of  them  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  other  a  man  of  ill-defined  hetero- 
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dox  opinions.  She  rejected  both  of  these  suitors, 
though  to  one  of  them — which,  we  cannot  say — 
she  was  in  reality  deeply  attached.  The  severance 
left  her  full  of  suffering  and  sorrow  to  which  she 
gave  expression  in  many  of  her  poems.  As  an 
example  of  one  of  the  moods  which  came  over  her 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  the  verses, 
to  which  she  gave  the  title  of  Sceur  Louise  de  la 
Misericorde  * : 


'I  have  desired  and  I  have  been  desired, 
But  now  the  days  are  over  of  desire, 
Now  dust  and  dying  embers  mock  my  fire. 

Where  is  the  hire  for  which  my  life  was  hired  ? 
Oh  vanity  of  vanities,  desire! 

Longing  and  love,  pangs  of  a  persisted  pleasure, 
Longing  of  love,  a  disenkindled  fire, 
And  memory  a  bottomless  gulf  of  mire, 

And  love  a  fount  of  tears  outrunning  measure; 
Oh  vanity  of  vanities,  desire! 

Now  from  my  heart,  love's  death-bed,  trickles 
Drop  by  drop  slowly,  drop  by  drop  of  fire, 
The  dross  of  life,  of  love,  of  spent  desire; 

Alas,  my  rose  of  life  gone  all  to  prickles — 
Oh  vanity  of  vanities,  desire! 

Oh  vanity  of  vanities,  desire, 

Stunting  my  hope  which  might  have  strained  up  higher.' 

There  were  just  a  few  moments  when  Christina 
Rossetti  strove  to  attune  her  soul  to  willing  renun- 
ciation, but  such  a  mood  never  lasted  long.  It  is 


*  The  name  taken  by  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  when  she  assumed  the 
veil. 
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indicated  in  a  sonnet  entitled  Monna*  innominata, 
which  begins  with  the  lines  : 

'If  there  be  any  one  can  take  my  place 

And  make  you  happy  whom  I  grieve  to  grieve, 
Think  not  that  I  can  grudge  it,  but  believe 
I  do  commend  you  to  that  nobler  grace, 
That  readier  wit  than  mine,  that  sweeter  face.' 

No  little  of  Christina  Rossetti 's  poetry  was  of  a 
devotional  character.  She  was  very  religious  and 
so  far  as  her  health  permitted  took  much  interest  in 
Church  work.  At  the  time  when  her  father's  ill- 
ness placed  the  family  in  difficulties — this  was  a 
good  many  years  before  she  herself  became  an  in- 
valid— she  willingly  took  up  the  drudgery  of  teach- 
ing at  a  day-school  at  Camden  Town. 

One  of  the  chief  intimates  of  that  singularly 
gifted  family  whose  Italian  souls  soared  even  in  our 
northern  clime  and  enriched  both  our  literature 
and  our  art,  was  William  Morris,  the  poet  and 
artist  also.  He  was  born  in  Essex  in  1834,  and 
first  met  Dante  Gabriel  at  Oxford.  In  that  same 
city  he  also  met  Miss  Jane  Burden,  his  future  wife, 
who  was  born  there  in  1840.  They  were  married 
in  April  1859.  Before  then  Rossetti  had  been  in- 
troduced to  her,  struck  by  her  rare  and  distin- 
guished beauty,  prevailed  to  her  to  sit  to  him. 
The  drawings  and  paintings  in  which  she  figured 
are  well  known.  She  herself  was  an  artist  of  great 
talent  and  expert  in  working  beautiful  embroidery. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  inspired  much  of 
her  husband's  work  as  well  as  Rossetti 's.  Their 
home  at  Hammersmith  was  long  a  meeting-place 

*  *  Monna,'  in  England  often  written  '  Mona,'  as  though  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Isle  of  Man,  is  simply  a  contraction  of 
'  Madonna,  my  lady.'  Hence  the  name  given  to  Leonardo's  famous 
picture,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during  recent  years :  'Monna 
Lisa,  My  lady  Eliza.' 
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for  people  distinguished  in  art,  literature  and  also 
socialism,  of  which  Morris  in  his  time  was  a  lead- 
ing exponent.  He  died  in  1890,  leaving  his  widow 
(whose  recent  death  we  previously  mentioned)  with 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  still  living,  the 
younger  one  being  well  known  as  a  designer  and 
executor  of  embroideries. 

In  connexion  with  Rossetti  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  George  Meredith,  who  like  his  friend  was 
born  in  1828,  but  survived  until  1909.  As  is  the 
case  with  George  Eliot  so  is  Meredith  much  better 
known  and  much  more  admired  as  a  novelist  than 
as  a  poet;  but  we  cannot  exclude  him  from  our 
gallery.  He  came  into  the  world  at  Portsmouth 
where  his  grandfather  carried  on  business  as  a  tai- 
lor and  outfitter  so  successfully  as  to  be  able  to 
gratify  certain  social  ambitions  which  arose  within 
him.  His  son,  who  married  a  Miss  Macnamara, 
was  similarly  inclined,  but  more  extravagant,  to 
the  serious  detriment  of  his  estate.  When  George 
Meredith  grew  up  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor  who 
paid  him  meanly  and  irregularly,  and  having  but 
little  patrimony  left  him,  he  turned,  like  many 
other  young  men,  to  journalism  for  a  living.  He 
became  acquainted  with  the  son  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock,  and  also  met  the  latter 's  daughter,  a 
young  widow  known  as  Mrs  Nicolls.  She  had  been 
married  to  a  naval  lieutenant  of  that  name,  who, 
had  died  after  four  months  of  matrimony,  leaving 
her  in  expectation  of  a  child.  A  daughter  was  sub- 
sequently born  and  received  the  name  of  Edith. 
Mrs  Lovell  (whose  Christian  names  were  Mary 
Ellen)  was  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  at  the 
time  when  Meredith  met  her,  had  many  admirers. 
He  joined  their  ranks  and  being  very  good-looking 
with  a  fine  figure,  besides  having  come  into  a  leg- 
acy from  one  of  his  Portsmouth  relations,  he  sup- 
planted every  rival  and  made  the  young  widow  his 
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wife  at  the  Church  of  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  on  August  9,  1849. 

It  was  a  fatal  step.  As  Meredith  himself  subse- 
quently remarked  :  'No  sun  warmed  my  roof -tree, 
the  marriage  was  a  blunder.'  Here  let  us  add  that 
he  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  one-and- 
twenty,  his  wife  being  older  than  himself,  and  of  a 
flirtatious  disposition.  For  a  time  the  young 
couple  lived  on  Meredith's  legacy,  but  after  they 
had  removed  to  lodgings  at  Weybridge  they  be- 
came so  poor  that  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  the 
wife's  father,  took  them  to  live  with  him.  It  was 
under  his  roof  that  their  only  child,  Arthur  Gryf- 
fydh  Meredith,  was  born  in  June  1853.  Later, 
Peacock  provided  them  with  a  cottage  not  far  from 
his  residence. 

We  have  before  now  commented  on  the  blighting 
effects  of  poverty  on  human  affections,  and  do  not 
propose  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  again ;  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the 
Merediths  had  something  to  do  with  their  gradual 
estrangement.  Its  growth  was  indicated  by  Mere- 
dith himself  in  his  Modern  Love,  issued  four  years 
after  the  catastrophe  which  fell  upon  him.  In 
1858  his  wife  eloped  with  an  artist — Henry  Wall  is 
— with  whom  she  went  to  Capri,  returning,  how- 
ever, in  1861,  to  Weybridge,  where  she  died  two 
years  afterwards.  Her  mother-in-law,  Lady 
Nicolls,  passed  away  about  the  same  time,  and 
Meredith  then  assumed  sole  charge  of  his  son 
Arthur,  provided  for  his  education,  took  him  on  a 
Mediterranean  tour  for  his  health,  and  afterwards 
placed  him  with  firms  at  Havre  and  Lille.  Sub- 
sequently a  legacy  from  a  distant  relation  enabled 
the  young  man  to  go  to  Northern  Italy,  whence  he 
corresponded  in  a  fairly  affectionate  manner  with 
his  father.  But  the  latter  having  married  again 
(as  we  shall  soon  see),  Arthur  Meredith,  realizing, 
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perhaps,  that  the  memory  of  his  mother  was 
against  him,  and  jealous  it  may  be  of  the  step- 
brother and  step-sister  born  of  his  father's  second 
marriage,  felt  that  his  presence  in  the  midst  of 
that  new  family  was  irksome.  Thus  he  drifted 
away,  and  after  several  years  of  declining  health 
died,  in  1890,  aged  forty-seven,  at  the  house  of  his 
step-sister,  Mrs  Clarke — the  Edith  Nicolls  to  whom 
we  previously  referred. 

George  Meredith's  second  wife  was  Marie, 
daughter  of  a  Mr  Justin  Vulliamy  of  Mickleham, 
whose  family  was  of  Swiss  Huguenot  extraction. 
Referring  to  her  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
late  Dr  Augustus  Jessop  during  his  courtship, 
Meredith  remarked  :  'Do  you  know  that  you  have 
made  an  impression  on  Miss  Vulliami  (sic)  ?  It's 
too  true.  .  .  .  Why  are  you  handsome,  and  why  is 
your  manner  charming  ? — thus  the  women  pro- 
nounce; and  I'm  dreading  it  will  go  against  the 
plan  I  had  of  getting  Miss  V.  to  do  the  Review. 
"She  would  not  dare."  O,  Rev.  Apollo!  to  these 
things  should 'st  thou  look;  nor  frizz  the  lock,  nor 
modulate  the  tones.  For  if  you  carry  about  a  bat- 
tery it  is  useless  to  plead  that  you  shot  not,  neither 
did  you  aim.' 

The  marriage  took  place  in  September  1864,  and 
resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  son  and  a  daughter,  Mr 
William  Maxse  Meredith,  and  Mrs  H.  P.  Sturgis 
(Marie  Evelina  Meredith).  Referring  to  his  second 
consort,  who  often  transcribed  his  MS.  for  him, 
Meredith  described  her  in  a  letter  as  a  'capital  wife 
and  helpmeet.'  She  was  certainly  devoted  to  him, 
bore  with  his  occasional  fits  of  temper,  and  kept 
importunate  strangers  at  arm's  length.  But  she 
was  stricken  with  an  irremediable  malady,  and 
after  enduring  two  fruitless  operations,  died  in 
September  1885.  In  or  about  1893  ill-health  fell 
upon  Meredith  himself.  He  had  previously  always 
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been  a  very  active  man,  but  a  spinal  complaint  set 
in,  preventing  him  from  taking  the  exercise  of 
which  he  was  so  fond;  and  paralysis  of  the  legs 
followed.  For  sixteen  years  did  he  remain  in  that 
condition.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  weather 
might  be,  he  insisted  on  going  out  in  a  bath-chair 
every  day.  Owing  to  this  practice  he  contracted  a 
chill  in  May  1909,  and  on  the  i8th  he  passed  away 
at  his  residence,  Flint  Cottage,  near  Box  Hill,  in 
the  presence  of  his  son  and  daughter.  He  well 
deserved  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  the 
Dean  refused  to  authorize  it,  and  thus  his  remains, 
like  those  of  his  second  wife,  were  laid  to  rest  in 
Dorking  Cemetery. 

We  now  reach  the  figures  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  The 
former,  born  on  April  5,  1837,  under  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  not  sur- 
vive, was  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Charles  Henry 
Swinburne  by  Lady  Jane,  daughter  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Ashburnham.  The  Swinburnes  belong  to 
Northumberland,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Swinburne  Castle  in  that  county,  their 
descent  being  traced,  in  Burke,  back  to  a  certain 
Sir  Adam  de  Swinburne,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
our  second  Edward.  The  baronetcy  held  by  the 
head  of  the  house  dates  from  September  1660.  Ad- 
miral Swinburne  had  five  children  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Jane  Ashburnham, — first  Algernon 
Charles,  then  a  younger  son  named  Edward  who 
died  at  the  end  of  July  1891,  leaving  no  posterity, 
and  three  daughters.  Algernon  went  to  Eton, 
where,  according  to  Lord  Redesdale,  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  queer  little  elf,  and  afterwards  to 
Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking  a  degree. 
Between  times,  that  is  in  1854,  there  had  been 
some  idea  of  training  him  for  the  army,  but  his 
figure  was  so  short  and  slight  that  the  project  was 
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cast  aside,  much,  it  appears,  to  the  disappointment 
of  Swinburne,  who  is  said  to  have  always  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  follow  a  military 
career.  His  frame,  however,  was  certainly  puny, 
and  his  neglect  of  games  and  athletics  during  his 
boyhood — a  neglect  which  attracted  much  attention 
at  Eton — did  not  tend  to  physical  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  possessed  of  a  sound, 
strong  constitution  and  could  bear  a  wonderful 
amount  of  fatigue.  He  was  never  tired,  it  is  said, 
of  either  walking  or  swimming.  Years  ago  the 
present  writer  was  one  of  the  many  people  who 
every  now  and  again  saw  the  poet  striding  over 
Putney  Heath  or  Wimbledon  Common. 

His  departure  from  Oxford  without  taking  a 
degree  naturally  angered  his  father,  who  made 
him,  however,  a  small  allowance  on  which  he 
appeared  to  be  content  to  live  without  cultivating 
any  profession.  While  he  was  residing  in  London 
in  1 86 1  he  became  quite  intimate  with  Rossetti, 
who  like  Burne  Jones,  Morris,  Spencer  Stanhope 
and  John  Nicholls  had  been  known  to  him  previ- 
ously at  Oxford.  It  appears  that  he  composed  his 
notorious  Laus  Venerio  in  or  about  1862,  but  the 
first  edition  of  that  much  discussed  ode  in  pam- 
phlet form  was  not  issued  until  very  early  in  1866, 
being  afterwards  included,  in  a  considerably  modi- 
fied form,  in  the  volume  called  Poems  and  Ballads 
which  was  published  in  the  same  year.  The  con- 
tents of  that  volume  were  roundly  denounced  by 
the  critics  and  Moxon,  its  publisher,  became  so 
alarmed  that  he  hastily  withdrew  it  from  circula- 
tion, whereupon  John  Camden  Hotten  agreed  to 
take  it  up,  with  the  result  that  Swinburne  trans- 
ferred all  his  other  works  to  the  same  publisher. 
After  Hotten 's  death  the  firm  of  Messrs  Chatto  & 
Windus  was  established  on  the  bases  of  his  old 
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business,  and  they  then  became  Swinburne's 
regular  publishers. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  passages 
in  Poems  and  Ballads  tend  to  indicate  in  the  author 
the  possession  of  an  extremely  sensual  tempera- 
ment, an  impression  which  is  scarcely  removed  by 
a  perusal  of  the  Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews 
which  he  issued  in  defence  of  his  much  criticized 
work.  We  have  also  personally  heard  stories  of 
Swinburne's  younger  days  which  point  to  a  very 
amorous  nature,  but  as  we  can  in  no  way  vouch 
for  their  accuracy  we  refrain  from  repeating  them. 
All  we  may  say,  perhaps,  is  that  in  former  years 
we  frequently  heard  Swinburne's  name  associated 
with  that  of  an  actress  of  the  London  variety  stage, 
who  was  undoubtedly  protected  by  one  of  our  noble 
Dukes. 

Better  authenticated  are  the  poet's  relations  with 
that  remarkable  woman  who  called  herself  'Adah 
Isaacs  Menken,'  though,  according  to  one  account, 
her  real  maiden  name  was  Dolores  Adios  Fuertes, 
she  being,  it  is  asserted,  the  daughter  of  a  Spanish 
Jew  by  a  Frenchwoman  of  Bordeaux.  In  any  case, 
she  appears  to  have  come  into  the  world  near  New 
Orleans  on  June  15,  1835.  We,  who  can  recollect 
seeing  her  more  than  once  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
incline  strongly  to  the  view  that  she  had  Jewish 
blood  in  her  veins.  But  a  totally  different  account 
of  her  origin  states  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant  named  James  McCord  and  was  born  (at 
the  date  already  mentioned)  at  Chartrain,  after- 
wards Milneburg,  which,  like  New  Orleans,  is  in 
Louisiana.  According  to  this  account,  her  real 
Christian  name  was  Adelaide.  It  is  also  said  that 
she  had  a  sister  named  Josephine;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  Adios,  Adah,  or  Adelaide — by 
whichever  of  these  appellations  one  may  choose  to 
call  her — took  to  the  stage  as  a  dancer  in  her  early 
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girlhood,  when  she  performed  with  her  sister  at 
the  opera-house  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  same 
time  she  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  became  proficient  in  French  and  Spanish 
(this  pointing  to  her  alleged  Franco  -  Spanish 
origin),  in  such  wise  that,  whilst  she  was  still 
young,  she  was  able  to  teach  those  languages.  Of 
course  her  knowledge  of  Spanish  may  have  been 
acquired  in  Cuba,  Texas,  and  Mexico,  where  she 
is  known  to  have  performed.  At  Havana  she  is 
said  to  have  become  quite  popular,  acquiring  the 
nickname  of  Queen  of  the  Plaza.  There  is  also  a 
story  that  whilst  she  was  in  Texas  she  was  cap- 
tured by  Indians,  from  whom,  however,  she  con- 
trived to  escape.  On  her  return  to  New  Orleans 
she  retired  from  the  stage,  gave  lessons,  as  we 
previously  mentioned,  at  a  young  ladies'  school; 
and,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Indigena,  published 
a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Memories.  This  was 
in  1856,  and  in  August  that  year  whilst  she  was 
at  Galveston  she  married  a  Jewish  musician  named 
Alexander  Isaacs  Menken. 

She  afterwards  returned  to  the  stage,  this  time 
as  an  actress — not  as  a  dancer,  wrote  for  news- 
papers, and  studied  sculpture.  But  she  was  soon 
divorced  from  Menken,  and  whilst  performing  in 
New  York  she  there  met  John  C.  Heenan,  the 
pugilist,  familiarly  known  as  the  'Benicia  Boy.' 
She  married  him  on  April  3,  1859,  afterwards 
travelled  both  west  and  south,  and  whilst  in 
Indiana  in  1862  divorced  her  prize-fighting  hus- 
band, who  appears  to  have  treated  her  cruelly. 
According  to  one  account,  during  October  the 
previous  year  she  had  already  gone  through  a 
form  of  marriage  with  Robert  Henry  Newell, 
literary  editor  of  The  New  York  Mercury  and  well 
known  in  respect  to  his  other  writings  by  his  pen- 
name  of  'Orpheus  C.  Kerr' — otherwise  'office- 
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seeker.'  In  1863  Adah  Menken,  to  give  her  her 
stage  name,  performed  in  California,  and  in  April 
the  following  spring  she  sailed  for  England, 
where  her  performance  as  Mazeppa  resulted  in  a 
succes  de  scandale.  She  became  intimate,  how- 
ever, with  several  English  literary  men,  even 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Reade  and  Swinburne 
smiling  upon  her.  In  1865  she  returned  to 
America  where  she  was  divorced  from  Newell. 
In  the  following  year  (August  21)  she  took,  as 
her  fourth  husband,  a  Mr  James  Barclay  at  New 
York.  After  returning  to  England  once  more,  she 
crossed  over  to  France  where  her  performances  in 
Les  Pirates  de  la  Savane  and  Mazeppa  so  fascin- 
ated the  elder  Dumas,  then  almost  in  his  dotage, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  with 
this  circus-rider,  as  she  really  was,  seated  on  his 
knees.  His  son,  however,  by  threats  of  physical 
violence,  largely  checked  the  dissemination  of  this 
compromising  photograph. 

Previously,  it  should  be  said,  Adah  had  been 
photographed  in  the  company  of  Swinburne,  who 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  attached  to  her.  It 
is  still  frequently  said  that  some  of  the  poems 
contained  in  a  volume  entitled  Infelicia,  which  La 
Menken  published  in  1868,  were  really  written  by 
Swinburne,  but  it  seems  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  that  statement.  In  June  '68, 
whilst  she  was  in  Paris,  she  fell  ill,  and  on  the 
loth  of  August  she  died  there,  declaring  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  faith.  Whether  she  was 
born  in  it  or  adopted  it  at  the  time  of  her  first 
marriage,  as  is  sometimes  stated,  must  remain  a 
moot  point. 

Her  poetry  was  of  no  very  high  quality,  but  her 
friends  claimed  for  her  some  real  intellectual  gifts. 
Her  facial  beauty  was  not  perhaps  great,  but  it 
cannot  be  judged  by  faded  photographs  or  even 
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engraved  portraits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  ex- 
pression was  distinctly  attractive,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally known  that  L/a  Menken  possessed  a  beautifully 
proportioned  figure.  Hence  in  a  great  degree  the 
success  she  achieved  as  'Mazeppa.'  The  news  of 
her  death  is  said  to  have  given  Swinburne  such  a 
shock  that  for  several  days  he  lost  his  balance. 
We  have  nothing  else  to  record  of  him  in  connex- 
ion with  women.  Indeed,  all  that  need  be  added 
here  is  that  early  in  April'  1909  influenza  fell  upon 
the  inmates  of  The  Pines,  Putney,  where  for  thirty 
years  Swinburne  had  dwelt  with  his  friend,  Mr 
Watts-Dunton.  In  Swinburne's  case,  unhappily, 
pneumonia  supervened,  and  a  brief  illness  was 
followed  by  his  death  on  April  10. 

The  love  romance  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is 
gathered  round  his  wife,  whom  he  first  met  whilst 
travelling  in  France  in  or  about  1878.  At  that 
time  he  was  some  twenty-eight  years  old,  having 
been  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1850,*  and  for  five 
years  or  so  he  had  been  in  failing  health.  At  the 
best  he  had  never  shown  much  physical  vigour, 
for  which  reason  instead  of  being  put  to  the  en- 
gineering profession  he  had  been  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh University  to  study  law.  When  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mrs  Osbourne,  nee  Van  de  Grift, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  she  was  living  with 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  more  or  less  Bohemian 
art  circles  of  Paris  and  Fontainebleau.  She  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  who  belonged  to 
California,  and  early  in  1879  she  returned  thither 
with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of  securing  a  divorce.  A 
few  months  later  Stevenson,  who  had  become 
attached  to  her  and  also  thought  of  trying  the 
American  climate  for  the  lung  complaint  from 

*  His  father,  Thomas  Stevenson,  belonged  to  the  famous  Stevenson 
engineering  firm  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  minister ;  and 
he  was  an  only  child. 
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which  he  suffered,  followed  her  across  the  Atlantic 
— somewhat  foolishly  making  the  journey  by  emi- 
grant ship  and  train,  partly  for  reasons  of  economy 
and  partly  by  way  of  experience,  though  the  ven- 
ture resulted  in  serious  injury  to  his  health. 

Mrs  Osbourne  obtained  a  divorce  and  in  the  spring 
of  1880  Stevenson  made  her  his  wife.  Virtually 
her  first  duty  was  to  nurse  him  through  a  long 
and  complicated  illness  which  might  have  proved 
fatal,  for  it  embraced  malarial  fever,  pleurisy, 
and  great  physical  exhaustion.  What  Stevenson 
thought  of  the  woman  who  for  fourteen  years 
tended  him  with  so  much  devotion  is  best  expressed 
in  his  own  words  : 

'Trusty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 

With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble-dew, 

Steel-true  and  blade  straight, 

The  Great  Artificer 

Made  my  mate. 

Honour,  anger,  valour,  fire, 
A  love  that  life  could  never  tire, 
Death  quench,  nor  evil  stir, 
The  Mighty  Master 
Gave  to  her.' 

She  proved  indeed  an  ideal  companion  for  a  man 
of  his  nature  and  tastes.  She  shared  his 
Bohemianism,  his  gipsy  inclinations,  his  love  of 
primitive  life,  and  withal  she  was  possessed  of 
literary  gifts  and  a  critical  mind  which  was  often 
helpful  to  her  husband.  After  he  had  brought 
her  to  Edinburgh  in  August  1880,  he  was  again 
constantly  troubled  by  ill-health,  and  he  worked 
the  while  like  a  Trojan ;  it  again  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  seek  other  climates,  at  times  that 
of  Davos,  at  others  that  of  Hyeres.  At  last,  his 
father  dying  in  May  1887,  he  resolved  to  bid 
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Scotland  a  final  farewell  and  seek  some  prolongation 
of  life  in  such  a  region  as  Colorado.  Once  more, 
then,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  being  accompanied 
on  this  occasion  by  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  her 
son  by  her  first  marriage,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  who 
afterwards  collaborated  with  him  in  certain  liter- 
ary work.  They  first  tried  the  climate  of  the 
Adirondack  mountains  and  afterwards  went  east 
again  to  New  York  and  the  New  Jersey  coast,  after 
which  they  decided  on  a  yachting  expedition  to 
some  of  the  Pacific  islands.  They  repaired  in  turn 
to  the  Marquesas,  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  the 
Tahitian  group  and  Hawaii.  Later  they  sailed 
from  Honolulu  to  the  Gilbert  Isles,  and  after  some 
sojourn  there  repaired  to  Apia,  in  the  Samoan 
group.  Yet  again,  however,  did  Stevenson  set  out, 
going  this  time  to  the  Marshalls,  and  thence  to 
New  Caledonia,  but  in  the  spring  of  1891  he  de- 
finitely fixed  himself  on  the  spot  which  he  had 
christened  Vailima,  above  Apia,  on  the  Samoan 
island  called  Upolu.  His  wife  and  stepson  were 
already  with  him,  his  mother — who  had  been  stay- 
ing at  Honolulu — joined  them,  and  some  years 
ensued  of  strenuous  literary  labour,  diversified  by 
entanglements  in  Samoan  politics.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Stevenson's  health  was  failing  him  more 
and  more,  in  spite  of  all  outward  appearances,  and 
he  himself  came  to  realize  that  his  life  hung  on  a 
mere  thread.  The  actual  end,  however,  occurred 
unexpectedly.  He  was  chatting  gaily  with  his 
wife  on  the  afternoon  of  December  3,  1894,  when 
he  was  suddenly  prostrated  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  Less  than  two  hours 
later  he  expired.  By  his  own  desire  he  was  buried 
on  a  peak  of  the  forest-clad  Mount  Vaea,  his  re- 
mains being  carried  thither  by  a  party  of  natives, 
who  first  had  to  cut  a  path  for  their  purpose. 
Stevenson's  widow  and  devoted  helpmeet  died 
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early  in  the  year  1914 ;  his  stepson,  Mr  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  who  collaborated  with  him  in  writing 
The  Wrong  Box,  The  Wreckers  and  The  Ebb 
Tide,  is  still  living  and  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

Thackeray,  renowned  as  a  novelist,  seldom  a 
real  poet  but  none  the  less  a  master  of  satirical 
and  humorous  verse — and  therefore  entitled  to  be 
included  like  some  others  in  our  survey — was  born 
at  Calcutta  on  July  18,  1811.  His  father,  Richard 
Thackeray,  a  man  both  of  artistic  perceptions  and 
sporting  tastes,  was  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  his  mother,  Anne  Becher,  was  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  when  she  married,  already  the 
reigning  beauty  of  the  Indian  capital.  She  lost 
her  husband  after  six  years  of  matrimony,  and 
two  years  later  married  Major  Hendry  William 
Carmichael  Smyth  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  In 
the  previous  year  her  son  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  his  education,  the  ship  in  which  he  made 
the  voyage  touching  at  St  Helena,  where  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Napoleon,  the  Corsican  ogre  who  was 
reported  to  devour  three  sheep  a  day  and  all  the 
little  children  that  he  could  catch.  At  first  the 
lad  (who  on  reaching  England  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  Mrs  Ritchie)  went  to  schools 
in  Hampshire  and  at  Chiswick,  but  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  sent  to  the  Charterhouse,  where  he 
remained  six  years.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was 
'a  pretty,  gentle  and  rather  timid  boy,'  in  the 
opinion  of  George  Stovin  Venables,  who  subse- 
quently fought  him,  broke  his  nose,  and  thereby 
inflicted  a  permanent  disfigurement,  though  this 
did  not  prevent  the  pair  from  becoming  lifelong 
friends.  At  Cambridge  Thackeray,  according  to 
his  own  account,  contracted  expensive  habits.  He 
had  inherited  from  his  father  a  fortune  of  some 
^20,000,  representing  about  ^500  a  year,  but  he 
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got  rid  of  it  by  gambling  and  listening  to  people 
who  set  themselves  to  swindle  him.  He  then  had 
to  work  for  his  living,  settled  in  Paris  to  qualify 
as  an  artist,  copied  pictures  at  the  Louvre  museum, 
wrote  for  Galignani's  Messenger,  and  finally,  on 
a  new  ultra-Liberal  paper  being  started  in  London 
under  his  stepfather's  auspices,  became  its  Paris 
correspondent  at  a  salary  of  eight  guineas  a  week. 
This  journal,  which  was  called  The  Constitutional, 
failed  six  months  later.  Nevertheless  Thackeray, 
on  the  strength  of  his  prospects,  had  already  taken 
himself  a  dowerless  bride  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Isabella  Gethin  Creagh  Shawe,  daughter  of  a 
colonel  in  the  Indian  Army,  who  had  previously 
been  military  secretary  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
while  the  latter  was  in  India.  Thackeray's 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  British  Embassy 
in  Paris  on  August  20,  1836.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  The  Constitutional  and  the  necessity  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  hack-work,  his  married  life 
was  at  first  extremely  happy.  A  first  daughter 
(the  present  Lady  Ritchie)  was  born  in  London  in 
1837.  A  sister,  who  followed  her  in  1839,  died 
in  infancy,  this  misfortune  suggesting  to  Thacke- 
ray a  chapter  in  his  Hoggarty  Diamond.  A  third 
daughter,  however,  was  born  in  1840  and  subse- 
quently became  the  wife  of  Leslie  Stephen.  It 
was  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Belgium  in  the 
last-named  year  that  Thackeray  found  his  wife 
in  a  strange  state  of  mental  languor,  which  gradu- 
ally became  collapse.  For  a  time  she  was  taken  to 
her  mother's  in  Ireland,  thence  to  Paris  where 
she  was  placed  in  a  maison  de  sante",  and  after- 
wards to  Germany  where  under  hydropathic  treat- 
ment the  patient's  health  for  a  short  period 
improved.  But  her  mind  soon  sank  back  again, 
and  although  Thackeray  continued  to  write  to  her 
until  1844,  hoping  that  she  would  still  understand 
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his  letters,  a  time  came  when  she  had  to  be  placed 
permanently  under  an  attendant,  as  she  had  be- 
come quite  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  any  duties 
and  understood  little  or  nothing  of  what  went  on 
around  her.  Thackeray's  daughters  were  then 
sent  to  their  grandparents,  the  Smyths,  in  Paris, 
and  he  himself  resided  as  a  bachelor  in  Jermyn 
and  St  James's  streets.  His  unfortunate  wife  lived 
on  until  February  n,  1894. 

Among  his  old  college  friends  was  a  Rev. 
William  H.  Brookfield,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield 
solicitor,  who  in  1840  became  curate  at  St  James's, 
Piccadilly,  and  afterwards  officiated  at  St  Luke's, 
Berwick  Square,  and  Berkeley  Chapel,  May  fair, 
eventually  becoming  both  a  Canon  and  a  Chaplain 
to  Queen  Victoria.  Brookfield  had  married  Miss 
Jane  Octavia  Elton,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Elton  of  Clevedon  Court,  Somerset,  and 
judging  by  a  number  of  letters  of  Thackeray's  sold 
in  New  York  in  February  1914,  it  seems  that  the 
novelist  conceived  so  great  a  regard  for  this  charm- 
ing Mrs  Brookfield  as  to  occasion  considerable 
remark.  Brookfield  himself  is  described  as  a  man 
of  great  oratorical  gifts,  with  a  sense  of  humour, 
but  an  extremely  melancholy  temperament.  He 
apparently  felt  no  jealousy  whatever  of  Thackeray, 
for  the  latter  is  found  writing  to  him,  praising  his 
wife  to  his  face,  and  adding  :  'I  have  always  ad- 
mired the  generous  spirit  in  which  you  have  wit- 
nessed my  queer  raptures.  If  I  had  envy,  or  what 
you  call  passion,  or  a  wicked  thought,  I  should 
have  cut  you  long  ago.' 

If,  however,  Brookfield  was  not  jealous,  his 
wife's  uncle  by  marriage,  Hallam,  the  historian, 
who  had  married  Sir  Charles  Elton's  sister,  was 
inclined  to  be  jealous  for  him  and  spoke  out  plainly 
enough  respecting  Thackeray's  constant  visits  to 
the  lady.  This  brought  a  protest  from  Thackeray, 
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addressed  to  Mrs  Brookfield  herself :  'Thank 
God,'  he  wrote,  'I  have  never  concealed  the  affec- 
tion I  have  for  you.  Your  husband  knows  it  as 
well  as  I  do,  and  I  think  I  have  such  a  claim  to 
the  love  of  both  of  you  as  no  relationship, 
however  close,  ought  to  question  or  supersede.' 
Nevertheless  some  estrangement  between  the 
Brookfields  and  Thackeray  followed  Hallam's 
interference;  but  it  was  happily  succeeded  by  a 
full  reconciliation.  Brookfield  died  in  July  1874, 
his  wife  surviving  him  until  November  27,  1896. 
Their  son,  Mr  Charles  H.  Brookfield,  is  well 
known  as  an  actor,  a  dramatic  author,  and  one  of 
the  examiners  of  plays  under  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. Thackeray,  whom  the  Brookfields  long  sur- 
vived, passed  away,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the 
night  of  December  23-24,  1863.  Since  1854  his 
health  had  been  less  strong  than  previously,  and 
he  had  more  than  once  complained  of  spasms  of 
the  heart.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death, 
however,  was  an  effusion  into  the  brain. 

With  Thackeray  we  will  bring  our  survey  of 
English  writers  to  an  end.  Because,  however, 
some  minor  English  poets  are  not  included  in  our 
gallery,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  their  lives 
were  altogether  destitute  of  romance.  We  feel, 
however,  as  regards  our  own  countrymen,  that  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  volume;  and  we  will  therefore  now  turn 
to  the  love  affairs  of  a  few  great  foreign  poets, 
posterior  to  the  early  Italian  masters. 
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Racine — His  boyish  Love  for  Lucrece — Two  Actresses — Marriage — 
Lamartine — Graziella,  the  Neapolitan  Girl — '  Elvire  ' — Marries 
an  Englishwoman — Alfred  de  Musset — Early  Loves — George  Sand 
— Baudelaire's  Mistress — The  Italian  Tour — Victor  Hugo — His 
Infatuation  for  Julie,  the  Actress — Claire  and  Blanche — Madame 
Hugo — The  Double  Establishment  in  Guernsey — Public  Sympathy 
for  the  Lovers. 

THE  loves  of  the  poets  of  the  Latin  nations  are 
more  passionate  and  romantic  than  those  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  is  not  only  a  question  of 
climate  and  racial  temperament.  The  Latin  people 
are  artistic  in  their  love,  and  their  poets  are  more 
prone  than  the  Britons  or  the  Teutons  to  self- 
analysis  and  self -revelation.  Their  confessions  are 
extremely  personal,  and  they  conceal  but  little  in 
their  records  of  love  affairs.  This  absence  of 
reserve,  and  also  of  hypocrisy,  in  the  amorous 
histories  of  the  French  poets  adds  to  their  charm 
and  reveals  the  inner,  real  self  of  the  lovers. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  dramatists  and  poets 
of  France,  Jean  Racine,  was  a  romantic  lover 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  born  in  1639  in  Valois, 
and  was  sent  as  a  boy  to  the  grammar  school  of 
Beauvais.  His  verses  in  Latin  and  French,  written 
in  his  school  days,  were  full  of  promise.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  worshipped  a  Mademoiselle 
Lucrece,  to  whom  he  frequently  refers  in  his  letters 
to  friends.  Some  of  the  epistles  are  said  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  conventional  delicacy.  Lucrece  was 
not  the  only  idol  of  this  period,  for  there  are 
allusions  to  other  divinities. 

At   the,  height  of    his  fame,   Racine  met  the 
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Marquise  de  Gorla,  who  appeared  on  the  stage 
under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  du  Pare.  This 
beautiful  woman  had  been  the  amie  of  Moliere,  and 
she  now  became  the  lover  of  Racine,  who  capti- 
vated her  by  his  wit  and  charm  of  personality. 
It  has  been  falsely  asserted  that  the  poet  poisoned 
his  mistress. 

Mademoiselle  de  Champmesle  succeeded  the 
Marquise.  She  was  a  better  artist  than  her  pre- 
decessor, but  in  physical  appearance  she  was  not 
attractive.  Notwithstanding,  the  actress  had  many 
admirers  before  she  became  the  mistress  of  Jean 
Racine.  The  intimacy  lasted  for  some  years.  In 
the  character  of  Hermione,  in  her  lover's  drama 
of  Andromaque,  Mademoiselle  de  Champmesle 
made  a  marked  success,  and  first  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  author. 

After  these  passionate,  though  brief,  love 
episodes,  Racine's  life  became  more  sedate,  and 
his  heterodox  views  upon  religion  changed  with  the 
waning  of  his  early  manhood.  From  a  scoffer  he 
turned  into  a  devotee  of  the  Catholic  faith.  At 
this  period  in  his  life  he  met  Catherine  de 
Romanet,  a  lady  of  some  wealth,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed marriage.  It  has  been  hinted  that  this 
decision  in  favour  of  a  quiet  conjugal  life  was 
partly  influenced  by  the  tortures  of  jealousy  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  Mademoiselle  de  Champmesle. . 
At  any  rate,  Racine  married  and  settled  down. 
His  later  years  were  prosperous,  and,  for  a  poet 
of  his  day,  he  was  considered  almost  affluent. 
Madame  Racine  was  an  excellent  wife,  though  un- 
cultured. She  bore  her  husband  two  sons  and  five 
daughters.  As  the  father  of  a  family,  the  poet 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  and  exemplary. 

Lamartine  admitted,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  lady  to  whom  he 
referred  as  Mademoiselle  P .  The  young 
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poet's  mother  seemed  attracted  towards  her 
romantic  son's  idol;  but  she  argued  that  the  boy 
was  too  young  to  contemplate  marriage,  and  she 
advised  him  to  take  a  journey  through  Italy. 

The  sojourn  in  Italy  brought  other  love  ex- 
periences, for  Graziella,  a  pretty  Neapolitan  girl, 
was  greatly  admired  by  Lamartine.  Their  inti- 
macy was,  however,  'platonic,'  for  the  poet  left 
the  damsel  'innocent.'  Upon  leaving  Italy, 
Lamartine  was  deeply  affected  by  the  parting  from 
his  girl-sweetheart,  who  appeared  to  be  even  more 
distressed  than  her  lover.  Graziella  died  young, 
a  victim  of  consumption. 

Soon  after,  Lamartine  encountered  the  beautiful 
'Elvire,'  whose  portrait  appears  in  more  than  one 
of  his  writings.  Her  family  name  was  Julie 
Bouchand  des  Herettes,  and  she  was  married  to  a 
middle-aged  man  named  Charles.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  the  intimacy  between  the  young  wife 
and  Lamartine  was  complete,  though  there  is  no 
question  that  the  lovers  were  powerfully  drawn  to 
each  other.  When  'Elvire'  died,  Lamartine  almost 
lost  his  reason,  and  went  to  wander  in  the  country- 
side for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

The  poet  never  forgot  'Elvire,'  though  he 
married  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Anna  Birch.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  not  a  marriage  of  passion  but 
of  prudence.  Lamartine  admired  his  wife's 
character.  He  was  rather  regretful,  however,  that 
her  features  were  plain.  His  romantic  life  was  of 
the  past — the  love  affairs  with  the  pretty  Grazi- 
ella and  the  delightful  'Elvire.'  As  the  husband 
of  Anna  he  'settled  down'  to  sedate  conjugality. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French 
lyrical  writers,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1810.  He 
was  a  student  at  the  College  of  Henry  IV,  and 
upon  leaving  the  academy  he  entered  the  legal 
profession.  His  distaste  for  the  law  soon  drove 
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him  into  another  vocation,  that  of  medicine,  which 
he  found  equally  unattractive.  For  some  time  he 
dabbled  in  painting,  and  eventually  he  chose  the 
career  of  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  His  extremely 
daring  volume,  Tales  of  Spain  and  Italy,  which 
reveals  his  passionate,  sensuous  nature,  was  pub- 
lished in  1830.  The  book  was  widely  read,  but 
some  of  the  reviewers  impeached  its  morality. 

A.  de  Musset's  next  collection  of  poems  was 
equally  bold,  and  he  gained  a  reputation  for  sheer 
outspokenness  in  the  portrayal  of  erotic  passion. 
La  Coupe  et  les  Levres  is  typical  of  this  fervent 
poet's  work.  It  is  a  curiously  sincere  expression 
of  passion,  mingled  with  grief  and  stinging  cynic- 
ism. It  was  at  this  stage  in  his  life  that  De 
Musset  entered  the  service  of  George  Sand  as  con- 
fidential secretary  and  travelling  companion. 
Madame  Dudevant,  the  illustrious  George  Sand, 
had  married  Lieutenant  Casimir  Dudevant,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven,  who  was  passionately 
devoted  to  field  sports.  The  young  and  ardent 
wife,  delicate  and  intellectual,  had  no  fondness  for 
her  husband's  recreations,  and  she  could  not  share 
the  pleasures  of  his  convivial  friends,  who  fre- 
quently caroused  with  their  host  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning. 

Neglected  by  her  husband,  and  disillusioned  in 
her  preconception  of  conjugal  happiness  and  sym- 
pathetic companionship,  Madame  Dudevant  pined 
and  grew  ill.  Two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
were  born  to  the  Dudevants,  and  to  their  education 
the  mother  devoted  herself.  At  length  the  hus- 
band developed  a  craving  for  alcohol,  and  when 
drunk  he  often  treated  his  wife  with  cruelty.  A 
separation  was  inevitable.  The  husband  remained 
at  his  country  house  and  George  Sand  went  to 
Paris  with  the  two  children.  In  the  city  she  tried 
to  supplement  her  small  allowance  by  dress- 
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making,  which  brought  in  a  few  sous  each  day. 
During  this  period  of  hardship  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  dramatist, 
afterwards  the  author  of  a  brilliant  comedy, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere. 

On  the  advice  of  Sandeau,  Madame  Dudevant 
began  to  write  for  the  Press.  She  adopted  the 
name  of  Sand,  an  abbreviation  of  Sandeau,  and 
wrote  many  romances  under  that  pseudonym.  Her 
novel,  Indiana,  was  a  great  success,  and  shortly 
after  its  publication  the  authoress  went  to  Italy 
for  a  tour.  She  was  accompanied  by  Alfred  de 
Musset,  and  the  romantic  pair  visited  Venice  and 
other  cities,  living  sometimes  on  the  tenderest 
terms  and  recurrently  quarrelling. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  lovers  of  George  Sand  the 
young  poet  was  the  one  who  made  the  deepest 
impression  upon  her  heart.  Her  story,  Lelia,  is 
a  record  of  this  intimacy,  and  in  more  than  one  of 
her  novels  George  Sand  refers  to  her  association 
with  De  Musset.  Elle  et  Lui,  published  in  1859, 
many  years  after  the  holiday  in  Italy,  contains  an 
account  of  the  attachment.  Her  amour  with 
Chopin,  who  went  through  Spain  with  George 
Sand,  was  also  used  as  material  for  a  volume,  en- 
titled Un  Hiver  a  Major que.  Truly,  nothing  is 
sacred  to  an  analytical  artist. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  sensitive,  neurotic,  man  of 
genius,  was  not  easy  to  live  with.  After  his 
rupture  with  George  Sand  he  sank  into  the  utmost 
despair,  and  never  quite  recovered  from  the  emo- 
tional shock.  Nevertheless,  this  ardent  lover  soon 
found  consolation  in  the  society  of  another  woman. 

No  conspicuous  success  rewarded  the  poet  until 
1847,  wnen  his  play,  Un  Caprice,  was  produced. 
The  fame  that  came  tardily  relieved  to  some 
degree  the  despondency  caused  by  his  separation 
from  George  Sand  and  the  smart  of  neglect  as  a 
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writer  of  poems  and  dramas.  Undoubtedly  Sainte 
Beuve's  final  appreciation  of  Alfred  de  Musset's 
genius  was  well  deserved. 

Alfred  de  Musset's  excesses  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. No  doubt  the  poet  was  careless  of 
money  and  addicted  to  amorous  adventures,  but 
he  was  not  a  gross  libertine.  His  affections  were 
strong,  and  he  was  much  loved  by  his  friends,  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  tender,  more  spiritual 
side  of  his  nature  are  revealed  in  his  letters  to 
George  Sand.  His  farewell  epistle  to  his  lover, 
after  their  quarrel  in  Italy,  shows  that  he  felt  the 
parting  most  acutely. 

'Farewell ! '  he  writes.  'However  much  you  hate 
me,  or  however  indifferent  you  feel  to  me,  still,  if 
the  good-bye  kiss  that  I  gave  you  to-day  is  the  last 
that  I  am  ever  to  give  you,  you  must  know  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  stepped  outside  your  door,  with  the 
thought  that  I  had  lost  you  for  ever,  I  felt  that 
I  had  deserved  to  lose  you  and  that  no  punishment 
is  too  hard  for  me.' 

Although  the  lovers  separated,  they  sometimes 
met  and  often  wrote  to  one  another.  George  Sand 
writes  one  day  that  she  has  asked  several  men  to 
tell  her  what  they  think  of  the  question  of  love. 
Liszt  replies  that  God  only  is  worthy  to  be  loved, 
but  this  does  not  satisfy  George  Sand.  From 
Heine  she  learns  that  he  only  loved  with  the  mind. 
But  the  most  comforting  response  is  from  Sainte 
Beuve,  the  great  critic,  who  states  :  'Love  resides 
in  tears;  you  weep,  and  therefore  you  love.' 

The  passionate  De  Musset  turned  distracted 
from  the  intimacy  with  George  Sand  to  find  solace 
with  other  women .  He  found  spells  of  happiness ; 
but  his  first  lover's  light  conduct  had  shocked  and 
embittered  him.  He  became  cynical,  and  declared, 
in  On  ne  Badine  pas  avec  I' Amour,  that  'all 
women  are  perfidious,  affected,  vain,  avid  of  new 
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sensations  and  depraved.'  His  craving  for  alcohol 
in  after  life  was  scarcely  caused  by  George  Sand, 
though  no  doubt  his  severance  from  her  intensified 
the  depression  that  sought  relief  in  absinthe  and 
other  ardent  liquors. 

The  stormy  life  of  Louis  Charles  Alfred  de 
Musset  came  to  its  close  in  1857.  A  monument  in 
tribute  to  his  poetic  fame  was  erected  in  Paris 
about  eight  years  ago. 

Charles  Pierre  Baudelaire,  a  contemporary  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  was  less  refined  in  his  relations 
with  women.  Born  in  Paris  in  1821,  Baudelaire 
entered  the  university  as  a  youth  and  began  to  lead 
an  irregular,  wild  life.  His  parents  sent  him  for 
a  voyage  to  India,  hoping  to  steady  him  by  a 
change  of  environment,  and  the  property  that  was 
his  by  inheritance  was  held  in  trust.  He  was, 
however,  incurably  extravagant,  and  very  prone  to 
all  kinds  of  dissipation. 

Settling  in  Paris,  Baudelaire  instituted  a  salon 
where  he  entertained  men  of  letters  and  artists. 
He  wrote  extremely  frank  erotic  poems,  and  one 
of  his  works  was  indicted  as  corrupting  to  public 
morals.  His  boldest  and  most  questionable  book, 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  was  Les  Epaves. 

A  woman  of  colour  was  the  mistress  of  Charles 
Baudelaire  almost  throughout  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  loved  her,  for  his  treatment  of  her  was 
kind,  in  spite  of  her  grossness  and  vices.  It  was 
a  strange  liaison  for  a  poet.  But  Baudelaire  was 
perhaps  neuropathic,  and  to  some  extent  the  help- 
less victim  of  his  organization.  He  acquired  the 
drug  habit  and  was  intemperate  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks.  His  irregular  life  may  have 
caused  the  paralysis  that  seized  him  in  his  later 
years.  Baudelaire  died  from  this  malady  in  1867. 

More  sensuous  than  the  sentimental  amours 
of  Lamartine  were  the  passionate  attachments  of 
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Victor  Hugo.  Although  he  loved  the  woman  whom 
he  married,  Hugo  conceived  a  fierce  ardour  for  the 
celebrated  Julie  Drouet.  No  doubt  the  poetic  lover 
idealized  the  charm  and  the  wit  of  this  little 
actress,  whose  reputation  was  not  such  as  Puritans 
approve. 

Her  first  association  with  artists  was  in  the 
studio  of  Pradier,  the  sculptor,  where  she  posed  as 
a  model.  To  the  sculptor  she  bore  a  daughter. 
Julie  afterwards  went  upon  the  stage,  appearing 
in  small  parts  in  the  smaller  theatres  of  Paris. 
But  she  was  not  a  fine  actress;  on  the  contrary, 
she  had  no  dramatic  gift,  and  her  slight  success 
on  the  stage  was  due  to  her  beautiful  figure  and 
fine  features. 

When  Victor  Hugo  met  the  fascinating  Juliette 
he  was  just  over  thirty.  She  was  undoubtedly  in 
love  with  the  famous  author,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
her  tastes  were  extravagant,  and  she  needed  money 
to  gratify  her  love  of  dress,  jewels  and  good  living. 
Hugo  was  not  wealthy ;  moreover,  he  had  a  wife  to 
support.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  credible,  yet  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  friends  of  Victor  Hugo  supplied  him 
with  mone}'  for  the  maintenance  of  Juliette. 
Pradier,  her  former  lover,  was  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  singular  fund. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Hugo  loved  Juliette 
Drouet  very  profoundly.  His  letters  to  her  are 
convincing.  'You  are  my  joy,  my  life,  my  happi- 
ness,' he  writes  to  his  mistress.  'I  love  you,  I  love 
you  with  all  my  soul.'  He  declares  fervently  that 
'love  is  more  than  life,'  and  that  Juliette  has  been 
his  saviour  and  inspirer. 

But  what  of  Madame  Hugo?  Did  she  approve 
of  this  second  establishment?  The  solution  of 
these  questions  is  perhaps  afforded  by  Madame 
Hugo's  affection  for  Sainte  Beuve.  She  had  cer- 
tainly good  reason  for  objecting  to  her  husband's 
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frequent  breaches  of  the  marriage  tie.  Juliette  was 
not  the  only  woman  who  allured  Victor  Hugo. 
There  were  Claire,  Blanche  and  others ;  indeed,  our 
amorist  brought  trouble  into  more  than  one  family 
through  his  susceptibility  to  feminine  charms. 

At  anyrate,  Madame  Hugo  made  no  active  inter- 
vention between  her  husband  and  his  lover.  When 
Hugo  went  into  retirement  in  the  Channel  Islands 
Juliette  accompanied  him.  She  occupied  a  house 
adjoining  that  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Hugo. 
It  was  a  strange  situation.  The  legal  wife  did  not 
rebel  against  it — that  is  to  say,  actively.  . 

When  Hugo's  wife  died  he  took  Julfette  into  her 
place.  There  was  no  ceremony  of  wedlock,  but 
henceforward  Juliette  lived  as  his  spouse.  And  the 
world  seems  to  have  accepted  her.  Unfortunately, 
the  life  of  conjugality  was  not  entirely  serene. 
'Ju-ju,'  as  Hugo  called  her,  was  sometimes 
difficult  and  bad-tempered,  while  he  aroused  her 
jealousy  now  and  again  by  subsidiary  amours  of 
a  transient  character.  Notwithstanding,  the  pair 
lived  a  fairly  happy  life,  and  Hugo  never  ceased  to 
speak  of  Juliette  as  his  inspiration.  When  she 
died  he  wrote  a  high  eulogy  to  her  memory. 
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THE  LOVE-LIFE  OF  GOETHE 

His  Romantic  Boyhood — The  charming  Gretchen — Annchen — Opinions 
of  Goethe's  Friends — The  Marriage  of  Annchen — Emilia  and 
Lucinda — Goethe's  Love  for  Emilia — Lucinda's  Jealousy — Fred- 
erika — She  falls  in  love  with  Lenz — The  Poet's  Passion  for  Char- 
lotte Buff — Goethe's  Melancholy — He  meets  Lili — Anna  Elizabeth 
Schonemann — The  Amorous  Life  at  Weimar — Fraulein  von  Kalb — 
Corona  Schroter — Amalia — The  Liaison  with  the  Baroness  von 
Stein — His  Variability  in  Love — The  Milanese  Lady — Christiane 
Vulpius — Her  Charms — Becomes  Goethe's  Mistress — Marriage 
with  Christiane — Her  Fatal  Propensity — The  Poet  conceives  a 
Passion  for  Bettina  Brentano — "  The  Elf" — Fascinated  by  Minna, 
a  Young  Girl  of  Jena — Death  of  Christiane — Grief  of  Goethe, 

THE  loves  of  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  have  been 
recorded  by  the  poet  himself  and  his  biographers. 
His  first  passion  was  at  the  immature  but  highly 
impressionable  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  object  of  his 
adoration  was  the  sister  of  one  of  his  boy  com- 
panions. Gretchen  was  more  experienced  than  her 
admirer.  She  looked  upon  him  as  a  child,  and 
confessed  that  her  feelings  towards  him  were 
merely  those  of  a  sister  for  a  brother.  This  ad- 
mission was  far  from  gratifying  to  Goethe,  who 
regarded  his  love  with  the  intense  seriousness  of 
an  ardent  and  imaginative  boy.  He  confesses  that 
Gretchen 's  attitude  caused  him  the  deepest 
chagrin.  He  wanted  the  love  of  a  sweetheart,  not 
that  of  an  elder  sister,  and  'nightly  was  his  pillow 
wet  with  tears,'  when  he  brooded  upon  the  maiden's 
coldness. 

Like  many  another  love-lorn  youth,  Goethe 
became  solitary  and  melancholic.  He  wandered 
into  lonely  mountain  regions,  nursing  his  sorrow. 

Ml 
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When  his  mind  had  somewhat  recovered,  he  began 
to  study  seriously  and  went  more  often  into  com- 
pany. A  new  vision  of  beauty  appeared  when  he 
was  sixteen.  The  damsel  was  Anna  Katharina 
or  Katchen  Schonkopf,  sometimes  called  Annchen 
by  Goethe.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  boarding- 
house  keeper,  with  whom  the  young  student  Goethe 
lodged. 

Annchen  was  then  nineteen,  a  sprightly  young 
woman,  fond  of  music  and  amateur  acting.  She 
and  her  adorer  acted  together  in  private  theatricals, 
and  Goethe  was  soon  her  victim.  For  Annchen 
was  not  earnestly  in  love.  She  liked  this  young 
romantic  student  who  wrote  poetry  and  tried  to 
play  the  flute,  but  her  affection  was  not  deep,  and 
she  found  pleasure  in  leading  on  and  teasing  her 
suitor. 

A  friend  of  Goethe,  writing  of  him,  said  :  'He 
loves  a  girl  beneath  him  in  rank,  but  a  girl  whom — 
I  think  I  do  not  say  too  much — you  would  your- 
self love  if  you  saw  her.  I  am  no  lover,  so  I  shall 
write  entirely  without  passion.  Imagine  to  your- 
self a  woman,  well  grown,  though  not  very  tall, 
a  round,  agreeable,  though  not  extraordinarily 
beautiful  face,  open,  gentle,  engaging  manners, 
a  very  pretty  understanding,  without  having  any 
great  education.  He  loves  her  very  tenderly,  with 
the  perfect,  honest  intentions  of  a  virtuous  man, 
though  he  knows  that  she  can  never  be  his. 
Whether  she  loves  him  in  return,  I  know  not.' 

Perhaps  it  was  an  ill  day  when  Goethe  intro- 
duced Annchen  to  his  friend,  Dr  Kanne.  At  any- 
rate,  the  girl  fell  in  love  with  Goethe's  comrade 
and  soon  became  his  bride.  Goethe,  disappointed 
in  love  for  the  second  time,  harboured  no  resent- 
ment against  Kanne  and  Annchen.  He  writes  to 
the  young  wife  :  'You  were  always  a  sweet  girl  and 
will  be  a  sweet  woman.' 
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The  next  assault  of  Cupid  was  at  Strasburg, 
where  Goethe  encountered  Lucinda  and  Emilia, 
the  vivacious  daughters  of  a  French  teacher  of 
dancing.  Both  of  the  girls  were  pretty  and  less 
than  twenty.  Emilia  was  the  one  loved  by  Goethe, 
but  she  had  already  fallen  in  love  with  another. 
Her  sister,  Lucinda,  made  no  secret  apparently  of 
her  love  for  young  Goethe. 

One  day  it  chanced  that  a  fortune-teller  came  to 
the  house  of  the  dancing-master.  The  two  girls 
besought  her  counsel,  and  the  sibyl  informed 
Lucinda  that  she  loved  but  that  another  stood  in 
her  way.  Lucinda  burst  from  the  room,  weeping 
bitterly.  'Follow  her,'  cried  Emilia,  'and  comfort 
her.'  But  Goethe  would  not  go  alone;  he  asked 
Emilia  to  accompany  him.  They  went  to  Lucinda 's 
room,  but  she  had  locked  the  door. 

During  the  following  days  Lucinda  lay  in  bed 
bemoaning  her  unrequited  love.  When  Goethe 
came  to  inquire  as  to  her  state  of  body  and  mind, 
the  girl  rushed  suddenly  from  her  room  and  con- 
fronted him  with  his  arms  around  Emilia. 
Lucinda  seized  her  sister's  lover  and  strained  him 
to  her  bosom.  'This,'  she  said  to  her  sister,  'is 
not  the  first  heart  beating  for  me  that  you  have 
wheedled  away.'  Then,  in  a  tone  of  tragedy,  while 
she  clutched  Goethe's  hair,  Lucinda  pronounced 
this  curse  :  'Woe  upon  woe,  for  ever  and  ever,  to 
her  who  for  the  first  time  after  me  kisses  these 
lips  !'  And  turning  to  Emilia  she  cried  :  'Dare  to 
sport  with  him  now !  Heaven  hears  my  curse ! 
And  you,  begone,  begone  while  you  may ! '  And 
at  these  words  Goethe  fled  from  the  house. 

Sudden  and  impetuous  was  Goethe's  passion  for 
Frederika,  the  daughter  of  a  country  pastor.  His 
first  meeting  with  the  merry,  blue-eyed  girl  of  six- 
teen was  at  her  home  at  Sesenheim.  Frederika 
sang  and  played  on  the  harpsichord,  to  the  intense 
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pleasure  of  Goethe,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight.  A  few  weeks  after,  the  two  were 
plighted.  But  Frederika  was  not  destined  to 
become  the  bride  of  Goethe.  He  was  as  variable  in 
love  as  Burns.  'My  heart  is  like  a  weathercock/  he 
writes,  'when  a  storm  is  rising  and  the  gusts  are 
changeable.' 

Upon  leaving  Strasburg,  the  lover  appears  to 
have  banished  the  image  of  Frederika  from  his 
heart.  The  'bright  and  exquisite  vision  of  a  poet's 
youth,'  the  lovely  Frederika,  was  but  a  transient 
incident  in  the  life  of  Goethe.  His  love  was  that 
of  the  ardent  but  inconstant  youth,  who  finds 
almost  every  charming  girl  irresistible  for  the  time 
being.  No  doubt  Frederika  was  grieved  when  her 
admirer  left  her,  but  before  long  she  became  the 
lover  of  Lenz,  the  poet. 

Goethe's  affections  were  given  soon  after  to 
Charlotte  Buff,  another  maiden  of  sixteen.  Char- 
lotte, or  Lotte,  was  not  a  highly  intellectual  girl, 
but  she  was  vivacious,  amiable  and  capable  in 
domestic  matters.  Unhappily,  Charlotte  loved 
Kestner,  one  of  Goethe's  friends,  and  to  him  she 
was  united.  It  was  at  this  period  in  his  life  that 
Goethe  sank  into  the  melancholy  that  preceded  the 
writing  of  Werther.  Thoughts  of  suicide  obsessed 
him.  He  slept  with  a  dagger  by  his  side,  and  wrote 
gloomy  epistles  to  his  friends. 

Lili,  otherwise  Anna  Elizabeth  Schonemann, 
the  daughter  of  an  affluent  native  of  Frankfort, 
was  Goethe's  idol  before  the  image  of  Lotte  had 
faded.  Like  Lotte  and  Frederika,  Lili  was  six- 
teen. That  the  poet  loved  her  is  beyond  question, 
but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  devoted  love  that  endures. 
His  passion  was  more  of  the  senses  than  of  the 
soul.  Lili  was  a  born  flirt,  and  her  coquetry 
served  to  estrange  Goethe  for  a  time.  But  the 
maiden  knew  how  to  reawaken  her  suitor's  ardour, 
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and  the  pair  were  betrothed.  Again,  the  incon- 
stant Goethe  began  to  question  the  depth  of  his 
love  for  Lili.  He  disliked  the  girl's  relatives,  and 
was  jealous  of  her  friends.  Sometimes  he  neglected 
her,  at  others  he  succumbed  to  her  tenderness.  At 
length  Goethe  broke  off  the  engagement.  And  yet 
he  was  not  happy.  Yearning  for  a  sight  of  Lili, 
he  waited  beneath  her  window  one  night.  She  was 
singing  one  of  his  songs  : 

'Wherefore  so  resistlessly  dost  draw  me 
Into  scenes  so  bright.' 

Goethe  turned  away,  deeply  affected. 

The  sojourn  at  Weimar  followed  upon  his  love 
for  Lili.  In  this  city  of  fashion  and  folly,  the  poet 
led  a  somewhat  wild  life,  'perplexed  with  love 
affairs.'  He  appears  to  have  dallied  in  turn  with 
Fraulein  von  Kalb,  Corona  Schroter  and  Amalia 
.Kotzebue. 

A  serious  attachment  to  the  Baroness  von  Stein 
was  the  next  romance  in  the  amorous  history  of 
Goethe.  The  Baroness  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children  and  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Her  age  was  thirty-three,  and  she  was  comely  and 
attractive.  Schiller  said  of  her  :  'She  is  really  a 
genuine,  interesting  person,  and  I  quite  under- 
stand what  has  attached  Goethe  to  her.  Beautiful 
she  can  never  have  been,  but  her  countenance  has 
a  soft  earnestness  and  a  quite  peculiar  openness. 
A  healthy  understanding,  truth  and  feeling,  lie  in 
her  nature.' 

Goethe's  passion  for  the  Baroness  was  almost 
as  short-lived  as  his  previous  attachments.  His 
affection  wavered  between  this  lady  and  Corona 
Schroter,  and  he  made  love  to  both  of  them  at  once. 

During  a  prolonged  visit  to  Italy  Goethe's 
ardour  for  the  Baroness  began  to  cool.  He  was 
not  of  the  type  of  lover  whose  love  is  deepened  by 
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absence,  and  he  was  exposed  constantly  to  the 
attractions  of  other  women.  At  Milan  he  met  a 
charming  sylph  to  whom  he  made  fervent  love, 
until  he  discovered  that  she  was  already  betrothed. 

Returning  to  Weimar  he  was  reproached  by  the 
Baroness  von  Stein  for  his  coldness.  Goethe  was 
still  a  young  man  and  the  Baroness  was  forty- 
five.  In  spite  of  the  pains  of  jealousy  which  the 
\vayward  Goethe  caused  her,  she  continued  to 
hope  that  he  might  become  her  constant  lover. 
But  soon  a  new  divinity  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Christiane  Vulpius.  She  was  of  humble  origin 
and  only  slightly  educated.  Her  charm  was  in 
her  youthfulness,  her  quick  intelligence,  her 
domestic  virtues  and  a  capacity  for  making  her 
lover  happy.  Christiane  was  a  blonde,  with  fresh 
cheeks,  merry  eyes  and  a  small,  graceful  figure. 

For  a  time  Christiane  was  Goethe's  mistress, 
but  ultimately  he  lawfully  married  his  companion, 
and  they  lived  together  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Unfortunately  this  bright  and  affectionate  woman 
became  addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  A  love  for 
wine  brought  her  downfall  socially  and  caused  her 
husband  acute  sorrow.  Yet  he  still  loved  her. 
Moreover,  she  had  borne  his  child.  Goethe  would 
not  listen  to  friends  who  urged  a  separation.  In- 
stead of  parting,  he  married  Christiane  after 
having  discovered  her  drinking  propensity. 

The  intimacy  between  Goethe  and  Bettina 
Brentano  began  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Weimar.  This  strange,  fascinating  girl,  described 
as  an  'elf,'  was  young  enough  to  be  the  poet's 
granddaughter.  She  admired  Goethe  on  account 
of  his  works,  and  wrote  adoring  letters  to  the  master, 
which  he  answered  with  fervour.  It  has  been  said 
that  Goethe  heartlessly  encouraged  this  love  of  a 
mere  girl  for  artistic  purposes,  and  that  he  had  no 
genuine  affection  for  her.  Certainly  his  alleged 
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fervour  only  found  expression  in  a  long  corre- 
spondence. 

At  Jena  Goethe  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
bookseller  who  had  adopted  a  child  named  Minna. 
The  passion  of  a  young  man  still  raged  in  the 
breast  of  the  poet  though  he  was  now  nearly  sixty. 
But  Minna  married,  and  Goethe  'long  carried  the 
arrow  in  his  heart.'  The  artistic  outcome  of  this 
passionate  episode  was  a  poem  which  was  never 
printed,  owing  to  its  erotic  frankness. 

Goethe  was  a  born  lover,  and  so  he  remained 
until  the  age  of  seventy.  Some  of  his  moral  critics 
have  deemed  his  conduct  light,  others  have  called 
him  a  sensualist.  He  was  a  poet,  a  creature  of 
infinite  emotion  and  marvellous  imagination  and 
creative  vigour.  Such  men  love  with  the  self- 
deception  of  the  idealist ;  to  them  almost  all  women 
are  divine,  and  they  pursue  love  all  their  lives. 
Goethe  was  a  devoted  husband.  He  showed  much 
forbearance  towards  his  intemperate  wife,  and 
when  she  died  his  heart  was  sorely  wounded.  As 
she  was  passing  away  he  clasped  her  hand,  crying 
in  anguish  :  'Thou  wilt  not  forsake  me  !  No,  no ; 
thou  wilt  not  forsake  me  ! ' 
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